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LIFE OP 



THOMAS CARLYLE 



CHAPTER I. 

A.D. 182a iBT. 83. 

GoETirE had said of Carlyle that he was fortunate in hav- 
ing in himself an originating principle of conviction, out 
of which he could develop the force that lay in him un- 
assisted bv other men. Goethe had discerned what had 
not yet become articulately clear to Carlyle himself. But 
it is no less true that this principle of conviction was al- 
ready active in his mind, underlying his thoughts on every 
subject which he touched. It is implied everywhere, though 
nowhere definitely stated in his published writings. We 
have arrived at a period when ho had become master of 
his powers, when he began distinctly to utter the 'poor 
messai^c'as he sometimes called it, which he had to deliver 
to his contemporaries. From this time his opinions on do- 
tails might vary, but the main structure of his philosophy 
remained unchanged. It is desirable, therefore, before 
pursuing further the story of his life, to describe briefly 
what the originating principle was. The secret of a man's 
nature lies in his religion, in what he really believes about 
this world, and his own place in it. What was Carlyle's 
religion ? I am able to explain it, partly from his conver- 
sations with myself, but happily not from this source only. 
Vol. U.— 1 
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into which alien opinions might too probably intrude. 
There remain among his unpublished papers the frag- 
ments of two unfinished essays which he was never able 
to complete satisfactorily to himself, but which he told me 
were, and had been, an imperfect expression of his actual 
thoughts. 

AVe have seen him confessing to Irving that he did not 
believe, as his friend did, in the Christian religion, and 
that it was vain to hope that he ever would so believe. 
He tells his mother, and he so continued to tell her as 
long as she lived, that their belief was essentially the same, 
although their language was diflFerent. Both these state- 
ments were true. He was a Calvinist without the theol- 
ogy. The materialistic theory of things — that intellect 
is a phenomenon of matter, that conscience is the growth 
of social convenience, and other kindred speculations, he 
utterly repudiated. Scepticism on the nature of right and 
wrong, as on man^s responsibility to his Maker, never 
touched or tempted him. On the broad facts of the Di- 
vine government of the universe he was as well assured as 
Calvin himself ; but he based his faith, not on a supposed 
revelation, or on fallible human authority. He had sought 
the evidence for it, where the foundations lie of all other 
forms of knowledge, in the experienced facts of things in- 
terpreted by the intelligence of man. Experienced fact 
was to him revelation, and the onlv true revelation. His- 
torical religions, Christianity included, he believed to have 
been successive efforts of humanity, loyally and nobly 
made in the light of existing knowledge, to explain human 
duty, and to insist on the fulfilment of it; and the read- 
ing of the moral constitution and position of man, in the 
creed, for instance, of his own family, he believed to be 
truer far, incommensurably truer, than was to be found 
in the elaborate metaphysics of utilitarian ethics. In rev- 
elation, technically so called, revelation confirmed by his- 
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torical mirades, he was unable to believe — he felt himeelf 
forbidden to believe — by the light that was in him. In 
other ages men had seen miracles where there were none, 
and had related them in perfect good faith in their eager- 
ness to realise the divine presence in the world. They 
did not know enough of nature to be on their guard 
against alleged suspensions of its unvarying order. To 
Carlyle the universe was itself a miracle, and all its phe- 
nomena were equally in themselves incomprehensible. 
But the special miraculous occurrences of sacred history 
were not credible to him. * It is as certain as mathe- \ 
matics,' he said to me late in his own life, ^ that no such / 
thing ever has been or can be.' He had learnt that effects » 
succeeded causes uniformly and inexorably without inter- 
mission or interruption, and that tales of wonder were as 
little the true accounts of real occurrences as the theory of 
epicycles was a correct explanation of the movements of 
the planets. 

So far his thoughts on this subject did not differ widely 
from those of his sceptical contemporaries, but his further 
conclusions not only were not their conclusions, but were 
opposed to them by whole diameters; for while he re- 
jected the literal narrative of the sacred writers, he be- 
lieved as strongly as any Jewish prophet or Catholic saint 
in the spiritual truths of religion. Tlie effort of his life 
was to rescue and reassert those truths which were being 
dragged down by the weight with which they were encum- 
bered. He explained his meaning by a remarkable illus- 
tration. He had not come (so far as he knew his own pur- 
pose) to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them, 
to expand the conception of religion with something wider, 
grander, and more glorious than the wildest enthusiasm 
had imagined. 

The old world had believed that the earth was station- 
ary, and that the sun and stars moved round it as its guar- 
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dian attendants. Science bad discovered that snn and 
Btars, if tbej had proper motion of their own, yet in re- 
spect of the earth were motionless, and that the varying 
aspect of the sky was due to the movements of the earth 
itself. The change was humbling to superficial vanity. 
* The stars in their courses ' could no longer be sup|)osed 
to fight against earthly warriors, or comets to foretell the 
havoc on fields of slaughter, or the fate and character of a 
prince to be aflFected by the constellation under which he 
was bom. But if the conceit of the relative importance 
of man was diminished, his conception of the system of 
which h^ was a part had become immeasurably more mag- 
nificent ; while every phenomenon which had been actually 
and faitlifuUy observed remained imaflFected. Sun and 
moon were still the earthly time-keepers ; and the mariner 
still could guide his course across the ocean by the rising 
and setting of the same stars which Ulysses had watched 
upon his raft. 

Carlyle conceived that a revolution precisely analogous 
to tliat which Galileo had wrought in our apprehension of 
the material heaven was silently in progress in our atti- 
tude towards spiritual phenomena. 

The spiritual universe, like the visible, was the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and legends and theologies 
were, like the astronomical theories of the Babylonians, 
Egyptians, or Greeks, tnie so far as they were based on 
facts, which entered largely into the composition of the 
worst of them — true so far as they were the honest efforts 
of man's intellect and conscience and imagination to in- 
terpret the laws under which he was living, and regulate 
his life by them. But underneath or beyond all these 
speculations lay the facts of spiritual life, the moral and 
intellectual constitution of things as it actually was in 
eternal consistence. The theories which dispensed with 
God and the soul Carlyle utterly abhorred. It was not 
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credible to him, he said, that intellect and conscience 
could have been placed in him by a Being which liad none 
of its own. lie rarely spoke of this. The word God was 
too awful for common use, and he veiled his meaning in 
metaphors to avoid it. But God to him was the fact of 
facts. He looked on this whole system of visible or spir- 
itual phenomena as a manifestation of the will of God in 
constant forces, forces not mechanical but dynamic, inter- 
penetrating and coiltrolling all existing things, from tlie 
utmost bounds of space to the smallest granule on the 
earth's surface, from the making of the world to the light- 
est action of a man. God's law was everywhere : man's 
welfare depended on the faithful reading of it. Society 
was but a higher organism, no accidental agreement of 
individual persons or families to live together on condi- 
tions wliich they could arrange for themselves, but a natu- 
ral growth, the conditions of which were already inflexibly 
laid down. Human life was like a garden, 'to which 
the will was gardener,' and the moral fruits and flowers, 
or the immoral poisonous weeds, grew inevitably accord- 
ing as the rules already appointed were discovered and 
obeyed, or slighted, overlooked, or defied. Nothing was 
indifferent. Every step which a man could take was in 
the right direction or the wrong. If in the right, the 
result was as it should be; if in the wrong, the excuse 
of ignorance would not avail to prevent the inevitable 
consequence. 

Tliese in themselves are but commonplace propositions 
which no one denies in words ; but Carlyle saw in tlie en- 
tire tone of modem thought, that practically men no 
longer really believed them. They believed in expedi- 
ency, in the rights of man, in goveniment by majorities ; 
as if they couhl make their laws for themselves. The law, 
did tliey but know it, was already made ; and tlieir wis- 
dom, if they wished to prosper, was not to look for what 
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was convenient to themselves, bat for what had been de- 
cided abeady in Nature's chancery. 

Many corollaries followed from such a creed when sin- 
cerely and passionately held. In arts and sciences the 
authority is the expert who understands his business. No 
one dreamt of discovering a longitude by the vote of a 
majority; and those who trusted to any such methods 
would learn that they had been fools by nmning upon the 
rocks. Thejscionce of life was no easier — was harder far 
than the science of navigation : the phenomena were infi- 
nitely more complex ; and the consequences of error were 
infinitely more terrible. The rights of man, properly 
understood, meant the right of the wise to rule, and the 
right of the ignorant to be ruled. * The gospel of force,' 
of the divine right of tlie strong, with which Carlyle has 
been so often taunted with teaching, merely meant that 
when a man has visibly exercised any great power in this 
world, it has been because he has truly and faithfully seen 
into the facts around him ; seen them more accurately and 
interpreted them more correctly than his contemporaries. 
lie has become in himself, as it were, one of nature's 
forces, imperatively insisting that certain things must be 
done. Success may blind him, and then he mis-sees the 
facts and comes to ruin. But while his strength remains 
he is strong through the working of a power greater than 
himself. The old Bible language that God raised up such 
and such a man for a special purpose represents a genuine 
truth. 

But let us hear Carlyle himself. The following pas- 
sages were written in 1852, more than twenty years after 
the time at which we have now arrived. Figure and ar- 
gument were borrowed from new appliances which had 
sprung into being in the interval. But the thought ex- 
pressed in them was as old as Hoddam Hill when they 
famished the armour in which he encountered Apollyon. 
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They are but broken thoughts, flung out as they presented 
themselves, and wanting the careful touch with which 
Carlylc finished work which he himself passed through 
tlie press; but I give them as they remain in his own 
handwriting. 

SpmrruAL Optics. 

Why do men shriek so oyer one another's creeds? A certain 
greatness of heart for all manner of conceptions and misconcep- 
tions of the Inconceivable is now if ever in season. Keassuro thj- 
self, my poor assaulted brother. Starting from the east, a man's 
road seems horribly discordant with thine, which is so resolutely 
forcing itself forward by tunnel and incline, victorious over imped- 
iments from the western quarter. Yet see, you are both struggling, 
more or less honestly, towards the centre— all mortals are unless 
they be diabolic and not human. BecoUect with pity, with smiles 
and tears, however high thou be, the efforts of the meanest man. 
Intolerance coiled like a dragon round treasures which were the 
palladium of mankind was not so bad ; nay, rather was indispensa- 
ble and good. But intolerance, coiled and hissing in that horrid 
manner, now when the treasures are all fled, and there are nothing 
but empty pots new and old — pots proposing that they shall be 
filled, and pots asserting that they were once fuU — what am I to 
make of that ? Intolerance with nothing to protest but empty pots 
and eggs that are fairly addle, is doubly and trebly intolerable. 
I do not praise the tolerance talked of in these times ; but I do 
see the wisdom of a Truce of God being appointed, which you 
may christen tolerance, and everywhere proclaim by drum and 
trumpet, by public cannon from the high places, and by private 
fiddle, till once there be achieved for us something to be intolerant 
about again. There are a few men who have even at present a 
certain right, call it rather a certain terrible duty, to be intolerant, 
and I hope that these will be even more, and that their intolerance 
will grow ever nobler, diviner, more victorious. But how few are 
there in all the earth I Bo not so much alarmed at the opulences, 
spiritual or material, of this world. Whether they bo of the hand 
or the mind, whether consisting of St Katherine's docks, bloom- 
ing cornfields, and filled treasuries, or of sacred philosophies, the- 
ologies, bodies of science, recorded heroisms, and accumulated 
oonqoeets of wisdom and harmonious human utterances — they 
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have all been amassed by little and little. Poor insignificant 
transitory bi|>eds little better than thyself have ant-wise accumu- 
lated them all. How inconsiderable was the contribution of each ; 
yet working with hand or with head in the strenuous ardour of 
their heart, they did what was in them ; and here, so magnificent^ 
overwhelming, almost di\'ine and immeasurable, is the summed- 
np result. Be modest to^-ards it ; loyally reverent towards it: 
that is well thy part. But begin at last to understand withal what 
thy own real relation to it is ; and that if it, in its greatness, is 
divine, so then in thy littleness art thou [not so ?] Lass Dich nicht 
rerhlaffen, * Don't let thyself be put upon* [no]. 'Stand up for 
thvself withal.' That, sav the Germans, is the eleventh command- 
ment ; and truly in these times for an ingenuous soul there is not 
perhaps in the whole Decalogue a more im|)ortant one. 

And in all kinds of times, if the ingenuous soul could but under- 
stand that only in pro}X)rtion to its own divineness can any part or 
lot in those divine |K>ssessions be vouchsafed it, how inexpressibly 
important would it be ! Such is for ever the fact ; though not one 
in the hundred now knows it or surmises it. Of all these divine 
possessions it is only what thou art become equal to that thou 
canst take away with thee. Except thy own eye have got to see it, 
except thy own soul have victoriously struggled to clear vision and 
belief of it, what is the thing seen and the thing believed by 
another or by never so many others ? Alas, it is not thine, though 
thou look on it, brag about it, and bully and fight about it till 
thou die, striving to |)ersuade thyself and all men how much it is 
thine. Not it is thine, but only a windy echo and tradition of it 
bedded in hypocrisy, ending sure enough in tragical futility, is 
thina Wliat a result for a human soul ! In all ages, but in this 
age, named of the printing press, with its multiform pulpits and 
platforms, beyond all others, the accumulated sum of such results 
over the general posterity of Adam in countries called civilised is 
tragic to contemplate ; is in fact the raw material of every insin- 
cerity, of every scandal, platitude, and ignavia to be seen under 
the sun. If men were only ignorant and knew that they were so, 
only void of l)elief and sorry for ity instead of filled with sham be- 
lief and proud of it — ah me ! I 

The primary conception by rude nations in regard to all great 
attainments and achievements by men is that each was a miracle 
and the gift of the gods. Language was taught man by a heavenly 
power. Minerva gave him the olive, Neptune the horse, Triptol- 
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emus taught him agrictdtiire, kc. The effects of optics in this 
strange camera obscura of our existence, are most of all singolar ! 
The grand centre of the modem revolution of ideas is even this — 
we begin to have a notion that all this is the effect of optics, and 
that the intrinsic fact is very different from onr old conception of 
it. Not less ' miraculous,' not less divine, but with an altogether 
totally new (or hitherto unconceived) species of divineness ; a di- 
yiueuess lying much nearer home than formerly ; a divineness that 
does not come from Judsea, from Olympus, Asgard, Mount Mem, 
but is in man himself ; in the heart of everyone born of man — a 
g^nd revolution, indeed, which is altering our ideas of heaven and 
earth to an amazing extent in every particular whatsoever. From 
top to bottom our spiritual world, and all that depends on the 
same, which means nearly everything in the furniture of our life, 
outward as well as inward, is, as this idea advances, undergoing 
change of the most essential sort, is slowly getting ' overturned,' 
as they angrily say, which in the sense of being gradually turned 
over and having its vertex set where its base used to be, is indis- 
putably true, and means a ' revolution ' such as never was before, 
or at least since letters and recorded history existed among us 
never was. The great Oalilco, or numerous small Oanleos, have 
appeared in our spiritual world too, and are making known to us 
that the sun stands still ; that as for the sun and stars and eternal 
immensities, they do not move at all, and indeed have something 
else to do than dance round the like of us and our paltry little 
dog-hutch of a dwelling place ; that it is we and our dog-hutch 
that are moving all this while, giving rise to such phenomena ; 
and that if we would ever be wise about our situation we must 
now attend to that fact. I would fain sometimes write a book about 
all that, and tiy to make it plain to ever}'body. But alas ! I tind 
again there is next to nothing to be said about it in words at pres- 
ent — and indeed till lately I had vaguely supposed that every l)ody 
understood it, or at least understood me to mean it, which it would 
appear that they don't at all. 

A tcord to express that extensive or universal operation of refer- 
ring the motion from yourself to the object you look at, or vice 
vend f Is there none ? 

A notable tendency of the human being in case of mutual 
motions on the part of himself and another object, is to misinter- 
pret the said motion and impute it to the wrong party. Biding 
in this whirled vehicle, how the hedges seem to be in full gallop 
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on each side of him ; how the woods and houses, and all objects 
but the fixed bine of heaven, seem to be madlj careering at the 
top of their sx)eed, stormfnllj waltzing ronnd transient centres, 
the whole earth g^ne into menadic enthusiasm, he himself all the 
while locked into dead quiescence I And again, if he is really sit- 
ting still in his railway carriage at some station when an opposite 
train is getting under way, his eye informs him at once that he is 
at length setting eut and lesTing his poor friends in a stagnant 
state. How often does he commit this error? It is only in ex- 
ceptional cases, when helps are expressly provided, that he avoids 
it and judges right of the matter. 

It is very notable of the outward eye, and would be insupporta- 
ble, did not the experience of each man incessantly correct it for 
him, in the common businesses and locomotions of this world. In 
the uncommon locomotion it is not so capable of correction. Dur- 
ing how many ages and seons, for example, did not the sun and 
the moon and the stars go all swashing in their tremendously 
rapid revolution every twenty-four hours round this little indolent 
earth of ours, and were evidently seen to do it by all creatures, tiU 
at length the Galileo appeared, and the Newtons in the rear of 
him. The experience necessary to correct that erroneous impres- 
sion of the eyesight was not so easy of attainment. No. It lay 
far apart from the common businesses, and was of a kind that 
quite escaped the duller eye. It was attained nevertheless ; gradu- 
ally got together in the requisite quantity ; promulgated, too, in 
spite of impediments, holy offices, and such like ; and is now the 
general property of the world, and only the horses and oxen can- 
not profit by it These are notable facts of the outward eyesight 
and the history of its progress in surveying this material world. 

But now, will the favourable reader permit me to sugg^t to 
him a &ct which, though it has long been present to the conscious- 
ness of here and there a meditative individual, has not, perhaps, 
struck the favourable reader hitherto — that with the inward eye- 
sight and the spiritual universe there is always, and has always, 
been the same game going on. Precisely a similar game, to infer 
motion of your own when it is the object seen that moves ; and 
rest of your own with menadic storming of all the gods and de- 
mons ; while it is yourself with the devilish and divine impulses 
that you have, that are going at express train speed I I say the 
Galileo of this, many small Galileos of this, have appeared some 
time ago — ^having at length likewise collected (with what infinitely 
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gniter labour, sorrow, and endnranoe than yonr material Gkdileo 
needed) the experience necessary for correcting such illusions of 
the inner eyesight in its turn — a crowning discovery, as I some- 
times call it, the essence and summary of all the sad struggles and 
wrestlings of these last three centuries. No man that reflects need 
be admonished what a pregnant discoyery this is ; how it is the 
discovery of discoveries, and as men become more and more sensi- 
ble of it will remodel the whole world for us in a most blessed and 
surprising manner. Such continents of sordid delirium (for it is 
really growing now very sordid) will vanish like a foul Walpurgis 
night at the first streaks of dawn. Do but consider it. The de- 
lirious dancing of the universe is stilled, but the universe itself 
(what scepticism did not suspect) is still all there. God, heaven, 
hell, are none of them annihilated for us, any more than the 
material woods and houses. Nothing that was divine, sublime, 
demonic, beautiful, or terrible is in the least abolished for us as 
the poor pre-Galileo fancied it might be ; only their mad dancing 
has ceased, and they are all reduced to dignified composure ; any 
madness that was in it being recognised as our own henceforth. 

What continents of error, world-devouring armies of illusions 
and of foul realities that have their too true habitation and too 
sad function among such, will disappear at last wholly from our 
field of vision, and leave a serener veritable world for us. Scav- 
engerism, which under Chadwick makes such progress in the 
material streets and beneath them, will alarmingly but benefi- 
cently reign in the spiritual fields and thoroughfares ; and deluges 
of spiritual water, which is light, which is clear, pious vision and 
conviction, will have washed our inner world clean too with truly 
celestial results for us. Oh, my friend, I advise thee awake to 
that fact, now discovered of the inner eyesight, as it was long 
since of the outer, that not the sun and the stars are so rapidly 
dashing round ; nor the woods and distant steeples and country 
mansions fxe deliriously dancing and waltzing round accidental 
centres : that it is thyself, and thy little dog-hole of a planet or 
dwelling-place, that are doing it merely. 

It was €k>d, I suppose, that made the Jewish people and gave 
them their hook-noses, obstinate characters, and all the other 
gifts, faculties, tendencies, and equipments they were launched 
npon the world with. No doubt about that in any quarter. 
Theae were the general outfit of the Jews, given them by God 
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and none else whatever. And now, if in the sednlons use of said 
equipments, faculties, and general outfit, with such opportunities 
as then were, the Jew people did in the course of ages work out 
for themselves a set of convictions about this universe which were 
undeniable to them, and of practices grounded thereon which 
were felt to be salutaiy and imperative upon them, were not the 
Jew people bound at their peril temporal and eternal to cherish 
such convictions and observe said practices with whatever strictest 
punctuality was possible, and to be supremely thankful that they 
had achieved such a possession ? I fancy they would do all this 
with a punctuality and devoutness and sacred rigour in exact pro- 
portion to the quantity of" obstinate human method, piety, per- 
sistence, or of that Jewhood and manhood, and general worth and 
wisdom, that were in them ; for which be they honoured as Jews 
and men. And if now they please to call all this by the highest 
names in their vocabularv, and think silent Iv, and reverently 
speak of it, as promulgated by their great Jehovah and Ci-eator 
for them, where was the harm for the time being ? Was it not 
intrinsically true that their and our unnameable Creator had re- 
vealed it to them ? having given them the outfit of faculties, char- 
acter, and situation for discerning and believing the same ? Poor 
souls ! they fancied their rskilway carriage (going really at a great 
rate, I think, and with a terrible noise through the country) was 
perfectly motionless, and that they at least saw the landscape, dis- 
cerned what landscape there was dancing and waltzing round 
ihem. Their error was the common one incidental to all passen- 
gers and movers through this world — except those overloaded busy 
eating individuals that make their transit sleeping. Yes : fall well 
asleep ; you will not think the landscape waltzes ; you will see no 
landscape, but in their dim vastness the turbid whirlpools of your 
own indigestions and nightmare dreams. You will be troubled 
with no misconceptions of a Godhood, Providence, Judgment Day, 
eternal soul of night, or other sublimity in this world. Looking 
into your own digestive apparatus when sleep has melted it into 
the immense, you snore quietly and are free from all that 

So far Carlyle had written, and then threw it aside as 
nnsatisfactory, as not adequately expressing his meaning, 
and therefore not to be proceeded with. But a very intel- 
ligible meaning shines through it ; and when I told him 
that I had fomid and read it^ he said that it contained his 
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real conviction, a conviction that lay at the bottom of all 
his thoughts about man and man's doings in this world. A 
sense lay upon him that this particular truth was one which 
he was specially called on to insist upon, yet he could 
never get it completely accomplished. On another loose 
sheet of rejected MS. I find the same idea stated somewhat 
differently: — 

• 

Singular what difficulty I have in getting mj poor message de- 
livered to the world in this epoch : things I imperatively need 
still to say. 

1. That all history is a Bible — a thing stated in words by me 
more than once, and adopted in a sentimental way ; but nobody . 
can I bring fairly into it, nobody persuade to take it up practically \ 
as h/fict. ' 

2. Part of the ' gprand Unintelligible/ that we are now learning 
spiritually too— that the earth turns, not the sun and heavenly 
spheres. One day the spiritual astronomers will find that this is 
the infinitely greater miracle. The universe is not an orrery, theo- 
logical or other, but a universe ; and instead of paltry theologio 
brass spindles for axis, &c., has laws of gravitation, laws of attrac- 
tion and repulsion ; is not a Ptolemaic but a Newtonian universe. 
Ab Humboldt's ' Cosmos ' to a fable of children, so will the new 
world be in comparison with what the old one was, &c, 

3. And flowing out of this, that the work of genius is not flction 
but foot. How dead are all people to that truth, recognising it in 
word merely, not in deed at all I Histories of £uroi)e ! Our own 
history ! £heu ! If we had any vivacity of soul and could get the 
old Hebrew spectacles off our nose, should we run to Juda?a or 
Houndsditch to look at the doings of the Supremo ? Who con- 
quered anarchy and chained it eve rj- where under thoir feet ? Not 
the Jews with their morbid imaginations and foolish sheepskin 
Targums. The Norse with their steel swords guided by fresh val- 
iant hearts and clear veracious understanding, it was tk^i/ and not 
the Jews. The supreme splendour will be seen thrrey I should 
imagine, not in Palestine or Houndsditch any more. Man of 
genius to interpret history! After interpreting tlio Gn^eks and 
Bomana for a thousand years, let us now try our own a little. 
(How clear this has been to myself for a long while !) Not one 
sool, I believe, has yet taken it into him. Universities founded 
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bj monk ages are not fit at all for this age. 'Learn to read 
Greek, to rt^ad Latin ' I Yon cannot be savetl (religiously speak- 
ing too) ^ith those languages. What of reason there was in that ! 
Beautiful loyalty to the ancients Dante and Virgil, i7 duca mio. 
Beautiful truly so far as it goes I But the superfcetation is now 
gix>wn ijerilous, deadly, horrible, if you could see it I 

Old piety ^as wont to say that Grod's judgments tracked the 
footsteps of the criminal; that all violation of the eternal laws, 
done in the deepest recesses or on the conspicuous high places of 
the world, was absolutely certain of its punishment You could 
do no evil, you could do no good, but a god would repay it to you. 
It was as certain as that when you shot an arrow from the earth, 
g^vitation would bring it back to the earth. The all-embracing 
law of right and wrong was as inflexible, as sure and exact, as that 
of gravitation. Furies with their serpent hair and infernal mad- 
dening torches followed Orestes who had murdered his mother. 
In the still deeper soul of modem Christendom there hung the 
tremendous image of a Doomsday — Dies ircp, dies ilia — when the 
All-just, without mercy now, with only terrific accuracy now, would 
judge the quick and the dead, and to each soul measure out the 
reward of his deeds done in the body — eternal Heaven to the good, 
to the bad eternal Hell. The Moslem too, and generally the Ori- 
ental peoples, who are of a more religious nature, have conceived 
it so, and taken it, not as a conceit, but as a terrible fact, and have 
studiously founded, or studiously tried to found, their practical 
existence upon the same. 

My friend, it well behoves ns to reflect liow true essentially all 
this still is : that it continues, and will continue, fundamentally a 
fact in all essential particulars — its certainty, I say its infallible 
certainty, its absolute justness, and all the other particulars, the 
etemitv itself included. He that has with his eves and soul 
looked into nature from any point — and not merely into distracted 
theological, metaphysical, modem philosophical, or other cobweb 
representations of nature at second hand — will find this true, that 
only the vesture of it is chan^ired for us ; that the essence of it can- 
not chajige at all. Banish all miracles from it. Do not name the 
name of God ; it is still true. 

Once more it is in religion with us, as in astronomy — we know 
now that the earth moves. But it has not annihilated the stars 
for us ; it has infinitely exalted and expanded the stars and uni- 
verse. Once it seemed evident the sun did daily rise in the east ; 
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the big son — a sim-god— did travel for ns, driving his chariot over 
the crystal floor all days : at any rat« the snn went. Now we find 
it is only the earth that goes. So too all mythologies, religions 
conceptions. Sec, we begin to discover, are the necessary products 
of man's godmade mind. 

I need add little to these two fragments, save to repeat 
that they are the key to Carlyle's mind ; that the thought 
which they contain, although nowhere more articulately 
written out, governed all his judgments of men and tilings. 
In this faith he had ^trampled down his own spiritual 
dragons.' In tliis faith he interpreted human history, 
which history witnessed in turn to the truth of his con- 
victions, lie saw that now as much as ever the fate of 
nations depended not on their material development, but, 
as had been said in the Bible, and among all serious peo- 
ples, on the moral virtues, courage, veracity, purity, justice, 
and good sense. Nations where these were honoured pros- 
pered and became strong; nations which professed well 
with their lips, while their hearts were set on wealth and 
pleasure, were overtaken, as truly in modern Europe as in 
ancient Palestine, by the judgment of God. 

* I should not have known what to make of this world 
at all,' Carlyle once said to me, * if it had not been for the 
French Revolution.' 

This might be enough to say on Carlyle's rch'gion ; but 
there is one aspect of religion on which everyone who 
thinks at all will wish to know his opinion. What room 
could there be for prayer in such a scheme of belief as his? 
In one fonn or other it has been a universal diflSculty. 
How should ignorant man presume to attempt to influence 
the will of his Creator, who by the necessity of his nature 
cannot change, and must and will on all occasions and to 
all persons do what is just and right? 

Reason cannot meet the objection. Yet nevertheless 
men of the highest powers have prayed and continue to 
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pray. I am permitted to publish the following letters, 
which show what Carlyle thought about it in 1870. And 
as he thought in 1870, he thought in 1828. His mind 
when it was once made up never wavered, never even 
varied. 

From George A. Duncan to Thomas Carlyle, 

4 E}Te PlAce, Edinbargh : Jane 4, 1870L 
Honoured Sir, — ^I am a stranger to you, but my grandfather. 
Dr. Henry Duncan, of Butliwell, was not, and it is a good deal on 
that ground that I rest my plea for addressing you. Of all the 
things I possess there is none I value more than a copy of your 
tran^ation of * Meister*8 Apprenticeship,* presented to my grand- 
father by you, and bearing on its fly-leaf these to me thrice pre- 
cious words : — * To the Rev. Dr. Duncan, from his grateful and 
affectionate friend T. Carlyle.' I show it to all my friends with 
the utmost pride. But I have another plea. I was one of those 
Edinburgh students to whom, as a father to his sons, you addressed 
words which I have read over at least six times, and mean, while 
I live, to remember and obey. I have still one plea more. You 
know that in this country, when people are perplexed or in doubt, 
they go to their minister for counsel : you are my minister, my 
only minister, my honoured and trusted teacher, and to you I, 
having for more than a year back ceased to believe as my fathers 
believed in matters of religion, and being now an inquirer in 
that field, come for light on the subject of prayer. There are 
repeated expressions in your works which convince me that in 
some form or other you believe in prayer, and the fact that the 
wisest men, Luther, Knox, Cromwell, and that greater Man whose 
servants they were, were pre-eminently men of prayer, is at vari- 
ance with the thought which still forces itself upon me, that to 
attempt to change the Will of Him who is Best and Wisest (and 
what is prayer, if it is not that?) is in the last degree absurd. 
The only right prayer, it seems to me, is * Thy wUl be done ; ' and 
that is a needless one, for God's will shall assuredlv be done at 
any rate. Is it too much to hope that you will kindly write me a 
few lines throwing light on this subject ? I have read Goethe's 
' Confessions of a Fair Saint,' and also what you say with regard to 
Cromwell's prayers, but still I have not been able to arrive at a 
conviction. Lest these remarks should seem to you intolerably 
shallow, I must inform you that I am only twenty. 
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Would it interest yon in any measure to read some letters writ- 
ten bj you to Mr. Robert Mitchell when this old centoiy was in 
its teens, and thus recall from your own beloved past a thousand 
persons, thoughts, and scenes and schemes begone ? Mr. M. left 
my grand-uncle, Mr. Craig, one of his trustees, and among the 
papers which thus fell into Mr. Craig's hands were several letters 
from you to Mr. MitchelL Mr. C.'s daughters lately gave them 
to one of my sisters, and I believe that if you expressed the slight- 
est wish to see them, I should bp able to persuade her to let me 
send them to you, though she guards them very jealously. 

Believe me, yours ever gratefully, 

Geo. a. Duncan. 

ThomoB (kxrlyle to Charge A, Duncan, 

CheUea : Jane 9, 187a 

Dear Sir, — ^Tou need no apology for addressing me ; your letter 
itself is of amiable ingenuous character ; pleasant and interesting 
to me in no common degree. I am sorry only that I cannot set at 
rest, or settle into clearness, your doubts on that important sub-» 
ject. What I myself practically, in a half-articulate way, believe 
on it I will try to express for you. 

First, then, as to your objection of setting up our poor wish or 
will in opposition to the will of the Eternal, I have not the least 
word to say in contradiction of it. And this seems to close, and 
does, in a sense though not perhaps in all senses, close the ques- 
tion of our prayers hem^ grcnited^ or what is called 'heard ;' but 
that is not the' whole question. 

For, on the other hand, prayer is and remains always a native 
and deepest impulse of the soul of man ; and correctly gone about, 
is of the very highest benefit (nay, one might say, indispensability) 
to every man aiming morally high in this world. No prayer no re- 
ligion , or at least only a dumb and lamed one I Prayer is a turning 
of one's soul, in heroic reverence, in infinite desire and endeavour^ 
towards the Highest, the All-Excellent, Omnipotent, Supreme. 
The modem Hero, therefore, ought not to give up praying, as he 
has latterly all but done. 

WtmU of pAyer, in this epoch, I know hardly any. But the 
act of prayer, in great moments, I believe to be still possible ; and 
that one should gratefully accept such moments, and count them 
blest, when they come, if come they do^which latter is a most 
rigorous preliminary question with us in all cases. ' (km Ipray 
Vol. XL— a 
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in this moment' (much as I may wish to do so)? <If not, then 
NO I * I can at least stand silent, inquiring, and not blasphemoosly 
He in this Presence I 

On the whole. Silence is the one safe form of prajer known to 
me, in this po6r sordid era — though there are ejaculatoiy words 
too which occasionally rise on one, with a felt propriety and ve- 
racity ; words very welcome in such case I Prayer is the aspira- 
tion of our poor struggling heavy-laden sool towards its Eternal 
Father ; and, with or without words, ought not to become impos- 
sible, nor, I persuade myself, need it ever. Loyal sons and sub- 
jects can approach the King's throne who have no 'request' to 
make there, except that they may continue loyal. Cannot they? 

This is all I can say to you, my good young friend ; and even 
this, on my part and on yours, is perhaps too much. Silence, 
silence ! ' The Highest cannot be spoken of in words,' says 
€k>ethe. Nothing so desecrates mankind as their continual bab- 
bling, both about the speakable and the unspeakable, in this bad 
time! 

Your grandfather was the amiablestand kindliest of men ; to me 
pretty much a unique in those young years, the one cultivated man 
whom I could feel myself permitted to caM friend as well. Never 
can I forget that Buthwell Manse, and the beautiful souls (your 
grandmother, your grand-aunts, and others) who then made it 
bright to me. All vanished now, all vanished I 

Please tell me whose son you are — not George John's, I think, 
but Wallace's, whom I can remember only as a grave boy ? Also 
whether bonny little ' Barbara Duncan ' is stUl living ; or indeed 
if she ever lived to be your aunt ? I have some sad notion No. 
I will not trouble you about the Mitchell letters : I wrote many 
letters to the good Mitchell ; but I fear now they were all of a 
foolish tyx>e, fitter to bum than to read at present. Tell me also, 
if you like, a little more about yourself, your pursuits and endeav- 
ours, your intended course in the world. You perceive I expect 
from you one more letter at least, though it is doubtful whether I 
can cmswer any more, for reasons you may see sufficiently ! 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours with sincere good wishes, 

T. CabiiYUL 



CHAPTER n. 

A.D. 182a MT. 88. 

I HAVE already deficribed Craigenpnttock as the dreariest 
spot in all the British dominions. The nearest cottage is 
more than a mile from it ; the elevation, 700 feet above 
the sea, stunts the trees and limits the garden prodnce to 
the hardiest vegetables. * The house is gaunt and hungry- 
looking. It stands with tlie scanty fields attached as an 
island in a sea of morass. The landscape is unredeemed 
either by grace or grandeur, mere undulating hills of 
grass and heather, with peat bogs in the hollows between 
them. The belts of firs which now relieve the eve and 
furnish some kind of shelter were scarcely planted when 
the Carlyles were in possession. . No wonder Mrs. Carlyle 
shuddered at the thought of making her home in so stem 
a solitude, delicate as she was, with a weak chest, and 
with the fatal nervous disorder of which she eventually 
died already beginning to show itself. Yet so it was to 
be. She had seen the place in March for the first time in 
her life, and then, probably, it had looked its very worst. 
But in May, when they came to settle, the aspect would 
have scarcely been mended. The ^spring is late in Scot- 
land ; on the high moors the trees are still bare. The 
fields are scarcely coloured with the first shoots of green, 
and winter lingers in the lengthening days as if unwilling 
to relax its grasp. To Mrs. Carlyle herself the adventure 
might well seem desperate. She concealed the extent of 
her anxiety from her husband, though not entirely from 
others. Jeffrey especially felt serious alarm. He feared 
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not without reason that Carlyle was too much occupied 
with his own thoughts to be trusted in such a situation 
with the charge of a delicate and high-spirited wowian, 
who would not spare herself in the hard duties of her 
situation. 

The decision had been made, however, and was not to 
be reconsidered. Jeffrey could only hope that tlie. exile 
to Siberia would be of diort duration. ^Vhen the furni- 
ture at Comely Bank was packed and despatched, he in- 
vited Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle to stay with him in Moray 
Place, while the carts were on the road. After two days 
they followed, and in the last week of May they were set 
down at the door of .the house which was now to be their 
home. The one bright feature in the situation to Carlyle 
was the continual presence of his brother at tlie farm. 
The cottage in which Alexander Carlyle lived was at- 
tached to the premises ; and the outdoor establishment of 
field, stall, and dairy servants was common to both house- 
holds. 

I resume the letters. 

To John Carlyle. 

Cnigenpattock : Jane 10, 1828l 
My dear Jack, — ^We received yonr much-longed-for letter two 
days ago before leaving Edinburgh in such a scene of chaotic up- 
roar as I had never witnessed, and do earnestly hope I shall never 
witness again, for the house was fall of mats and deal boxes and 
straw and packthread, and there was a wrapping and a stitching 
and a hammering and tumbling ; and Alick and Jamie came with 
six carts to take away our goods ; and all things were wrenched 
from their old fixtures, and di8X)ersed and scattered asunder, or 
united onlv bv a common element of dust and noise. What would 
the sack of a city be, when the dismantling of a hov^e is such ! 
From all packers and carpenters, and flittings by night or dav. 
Good Lord deliver us, 

I have waited here above two weeks in the vain hope that some 
calmness would supervene. But painters and joiners still dese- 
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crmte erery comer of our dwelling, and I write in the midst of 
confusion worse confounded as better than not writing at all. 

We have arrived at Graigenputtock and found much done, but 
still much to do ; we must still rush and run with carts and sad- 
dleliorses to Dumfries every second day, and rejoice when we 
return if the course of events have left us a bed to sleep on. 
However, by the'strength of men's heads and arms a mighty im- 
provement is and will be accomplished, and one day we calculate 
a quibt house must stand dry and clean for us amid this wilder- 
ness ; and the philosopher will hoe his potatoes in peace on his 
own soil, and none to make him afraid. Had we come hither out 
of whim one might have sickened and grown melancholy over 
such an outlook ; but we came only in search of food and raiment, 
and will not start at straws. Away then with Unmuth and Ver- 
druss ! Man is bom to trouble and toil as the sparks fly upwards. 
Let him toil, therefore, as his best is, and make no noise about the 
matter. Is the day wearisome, dusty, and full of midges that the 
galled limbs are like to fail ? 

Ein guter Abend kommt heran, 
Wenn ioh den ganzcn Tag gethan. . . . 

Next evening, after the arrival of your letter, I wrote to Messrs. 
Black and Young, booksellers, London (of the * Foreign Keview '), 
directing them to pay twenty out of forty pounds which thev had 
ordered me to draw on them for, into the hands of Messrs. Ran- 
some &. Co. to be paid to the Baron von Eichthal at Munich.^ I 
hope the money may have reached you by this time. I sent these 
booksellers a long |)aper on Goethe for their next still unprinted 
numWr; the forty pounds was for an essay on his * Helena.' I 
meant to send them another piece (on the life of Hevne) for this 
number ; but where is the cunning that could write a paper here 
in the midst of uncreated night ? But I am getting very sick, and 
must leave you till after dinner, and go stick some rows of peas 
which are already flourishing in our new garden. 

. . . Alas! Jack, there is no sticking of peas for me at this 
hour, the cutting-tools being all in active o|)eration elsewhere ; so 
I sit down to talk with you again, still imprannnn^ though in bet- 
ter health than I was an hour ago. Indeed, I have l>een in con- 
siderably better health ever since I came hither, and found my red 
chestnut Irish doctor (though ill) saddled, waiting for me in his 
stall. By degrees I do think I shall grow as souud as another 

* With whom John Carlyle waa then living. 
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man ; and then, when the German doctor is settled within sight of 
me at Dumfries,* and we see him twice a week, and all is fixed on 
its own footing, will not times be brighter than they have been 
with us ? One blessing we have always to be thankful for — unity 
and brotherly love, which makes us, though a struggling, still a 
united family — and are we not all spared together in this wonder- 
ful existence still to hope as we struggle ? Let us ever be grate- 
ful to the Giver of all good, and struggle onward in the path He 
directs. Some traces of our presence may also be left behind us 
in this pilgrimage of life, some grains added to the g^reat pyramid 
of human endeavour. VfhaX more has man to wish for ? 

Of the Craig o' Putta I cannot yet rightly speak till we have 
seen what adjustment matters will assume. Hitherto, to say 
truth, all prospers as well as we could have hoped. The house 
stands heightened and white .with rough cast, a light hewn porch 
in front and canns on the chimney-heads ; and within it all seems 
firm and sound. During summer, as we calculate, it will diy, and 
the smoke we have reason to believe is now pretty well subdued, 
so that on this side some satisfaction is to be looked for. We ap- 
pear also to have been rather lucky in our servants. An active maid 
came with us from Edinburgh. A dairywoman. also of good omen, 
comes to us to-morrow from Thomhill; and a good-humoured 
slut of a byre-woman was retained after half a year's previous trial. 
Then we have two sufficient farming men and a bonneted strip- 
ling skilful in sheep, from this glen. Alick himself is an active 

little fellow as ever bent , and though careworn is diligent, 

hearty, and compliant He lives in his little room, which is still 
but half -furnished like the rest of the house.* Maiy has been 
visiting at Scotsbrig, and is now learning to sew at Dumfries. 
Jane the lesser (Jean) has taken her place here and furnishes but- 
ter and a/terings (jibbings) * for tea, though we are still in terrible 
want of a cheeseboard, and by the blessing of Heaven shall get 
one to-morrow afternoon. Jane (the greater) is surveying all 
things, proving all things, that she may hold fast to what is good. 
She watches over her joiners and painters with an eye like any 
hawk's, from which nothing crooked, unplumb or otherwise ir- 
regular can hide itself a moment. And then, to crown our felicity, 

* John Carlyle** present intentioiL 

* Not yet m occopation of his own oottsffne. 

' Annandale expreesioDS, meaning — ^what ? The explanatory word 
requirus explaining. 
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we hftTe two fowls hatching in the wood, a dnck with twelve eggs, 
and a hen with (if I mistake not) eleven, from which, for they are 
properly fed and cared for, great things are expected. Nay, it was 
but these three nights ago that we slew a Highland stot and salted 
him in a barrel, and his paddings even now adorn the kitchen 
ceiling. 

From Edinburgh or other peopled quarters of the world I have 
yet heard nothing. We left Edward Irving there preaching like 
a Boanerges, with (as Henry Inglis very naively remarked) the 
town divided about him, ' one party thinking that- he was quite 
mad, another that he was an entire humbug.' For my own share 
I would not be intolerant of any so worthy a man ; but I cannot 
help thinking that if Irving is on the road to truth, it is no 
straight one. We had a visit from him, and positively there does 
seem a touch of extreme exaltation in him. I do not think he will 
go altogether mad, yet what else he will do I cannot so well con- 
jecture. Cant and enthusiasm are strangely commingled in him. 
He preaches in steamboats and all open places, wears clothes of 
an antique cut (his waistcoat has flaps or tails midway down the 
thigh) and in place of ordinary salutation bids ' the Lord bless 
you.' I hear some faint rumour of his out-heroding Herod since 
we left the North, but we have not yet got our newspaper, and so 
know nothing positive. So ' the Laurt bless hih ! ' for the pres- 
ent, and if you pass through London on your return, you are en- 
gaged to go and see him, and, I think he said, ' abide with him ' 
or * tarry with him ' on your way. 

The last two nights we spent in Edinburgh were spent — where 
think you ? In the house of Francis Jeffrey, surely one of the 
kindest little men I have ever in my life met with. He and his 
household (wife and daughter) have positively engaged to come 
and pay us a visit here this very summer ! I am to write him an 
article on Bums as well as on Tasso. But alas, alas ! all writing 
is as yet far from my hand. Walter Scott I did not see because 
he was in London ; nor hear of, perhaps because he was a busy or 
uncourteous man, so I left his Goethe medals to be given him by 
Jeffrey.* Lockhart had written a kind of ' Life of Bums,' and 
men in general were making another uproar about Bums. It is 
this book, a trivial one enough, which I am to pretend reviewing. - 
Further, except continued abuse of Leigh Hunt for his ' Lord 

iThey had been orifrinaUy entroMted to Wilton. How they bad been paued 
to JtSnj I do not know. 
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Byron, and some of his Contempoiaries,' there seemed no news in 
the literary world, or rather nniverse ; for was there ever such a 
world as it has grown? 

Be steady and active and of good cheer, my dear Doctor, and 
come home and live beside ns, and let us all be as happy as we 
can. 

I am ever, your tme brother, 

T. Cabltlr. 

The carpenters and plasterers were at last dismissed. 
Craigenputtoek became tolerable, if not yet ' cosmic,' and 
as soon as all was quiet again, Carlyle settled himself to 
work.* Tasso was abandoned, or at least postponed, but 

> It WM now Uuit the * bread ' problem had to be enooantered, of which 
Miu Jewsbnry speaks in her ' Recollections of Mrs. Cariyle.* Carlyle could 
not eat snch bread as the Craigenpattock servants could bake for him, or as 
could be bought at Dumfries, and Mrs. Carlyle had to make it hersell Miss 
Smith, an accomplished lady living at Carlisle, has kindly sent me a letter in 
which the story is characteristicaUy told by Mrs. Carlyle hersell It is 
dated January 11, 1857— after an inteiral of nearly thirty years. Mrs. Carlyle 
writes: — 

*So many talents are wasted, so many enthusiasms turned to smoke, so 
many lives split for want of a little patience and endurance, for want of 
understanding and laying to heart what you have so well expressed in your 
verses — the meaning of the Present — ^for want of recognising that it is not the 
greatness or littleness of " the duty nearest hand,** but the spirit in which 
one does it, that makes one's doing noble or mean. I can't think how people 
who have any natural ambition and any sense of power in them escape going 
mad in a world like this without the recognition of that. I know I was 
very near mad when I found it out for myself (as one has to find out for 
oncwelf everything that is to be of any real practical use to one). 

* Shall I tell you how it came into my head ? Perhaps it may be of comfort 
to you in similar moments of fatigue and disgust. I had gone with my hus- 
band to live on a little estate of peat Itog that had descended to me all the way 
down from John Welsh the Covenanter, who married a daughter of John 
Knox. 77uU didn*t, I am ashamed to say, make me feel Craigenpattock a 
whit less of a peat bog, and a most dreary, untoward place to live at. In fact, 
it was sixteen miles distant on every side from all the conveniences of life, 
shops, and even poet office. Further, we were very poor^ and further and 
worst, being an only child, and brought up to *^ great prospects,** I was sub- 
limely ign<nant of every braneh of useful knowledge, though a capital Latin 
scholar, and very fiur mathematician ! I It behoved me in these astonishing 
circumstances to learn to sew ! Husbands, I was shocked to find, wore their 
stockings into holes, and were always losing buttons, and I was expected to 
" look to aU that ; ** also it behoved me to leazn to cook! no capable servant 
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the article on Bums was written — ^not so nngraciously, so 
fsar as r^arded Lockhart, as the epithet ^ trivial ' which 
had been applied to his book might have foreboded. But 
it is rather on Boms himself than on his biographer's ac- 
count of him that Carlyle's attention was concentrated. It 
is one of the very best of his essays, and was composed 
with an evidently peculiar interest, because the outward 
circumstances of Bums's life, his origin, his early sur- 
roundings, his situation as a man of genius bom in a farm- 
house not many miles distant, among the same people and 
the same associations as were so familiar to himself, could 
not fail to make him think often of himself while he was 
writing about his countryman. How this article was j udged 
by the contemporary critics will be presently seen. For 

choomng to live at rach an out-of-the-way place, and my hiuband having bad 
digestioQ, which complicated my difficulties dreadfully. The bready above all, 
brought from Dumfries, ^^ toured on his stomach ** (oh Heaven !), and it waa 
plainly my duty aa a Christian wife to bake at home. So I sent for Cobbett** 
Cottage Economy^ and fell to work at a loaf of bread. But knowing nothing 
about the process of fermentation or the heat of ovens, it came to pass that 
my loaf got put into the oven at the time that myself ought to have been put 
into bed ; and I remained the only person not asleep in a house in the middle of 
a desert. One o*clock struck, and then two, and then three ; and still I was sit- 
ting there in an immense solitude, my whole body aching with weanness, my 
heart aohing with a sense of forlomness and degracUUion, That I, who ha<l been 
so pettud at home, whose comfort had been studied by everybody in the house, 
who had never been required to do anything but cultivate my mind, should 
have to pass all those hours of the night in watching a loaf of bread — which 
mightn*t turn out bread after all ! Sach thoughts maddened me, till I laid down 
my head on the table and sobbed aloud. It was then that somehow the idea 
of Benvennto Cellini sitting up all night watchmg his Perseus in the furnace 
came into my head, and suddenly I aske<l myrelf : '' After all, in the sight of 
the Upper Powers, what is the mighty diflTerrnce between a statue of Perseus 
and a loaf of bread, so that each be the thing one*s hand has found to do ? 
The man*s determined will, his energy, his patience, his resource, were the 
really admirable things of which his statue of Perseus was the mere chance 
expression. If he had been a woman living at Craigenputtock, with a dys- 
peptic hosband, sixteen miles from a baker, and he a bad one, all these same 
qualities would have oome out more fitly in a good loaf of bread. 

* I cannot express what consolation this germ of an idea spread over my un- 
congenial life during the years we lived at that savage place, where my two 
immediate predecessors had gone mad^ and the third had taken to drinIL* 
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himself, it is too plain that before he came to the end of 
it the pastoral simplicities of the moorland had not cured 
Carlyle of his humours and hypochondrias. He had ex- 
pected that change of scene would enable him to fling off 
his shadow. His shadow remained sticking to him ; and 
the poor place where he had cast his lot had as usual to 
bear the blame of his disappointment. In his diary there 
stands a note : ' Finished a paper on Bums, September 
16, 1828, at this Devil's Den, Craigenputtock.' 

Meanwhile, though he complained of hearing little from 
the world outside, his friends had not forgotten him. 
Letters came by the carrier from Dumfries, and the Satur- 
day's post was the event of the week. Jeffrey especially 
was affectionate and assiduous. He reproached Carlyle 
for not writing to him, complained of being so soon for- 
gotten, and evidently wished to keep his friend as close to 
him as possible. The papers on German literature had 
brought a pamphlet upon Jeffrey about Kant, from ' some 
horrid German blockhead ; ' but he was patient under the 
affliction and forgave the cause. Eling's College had been 
set on foot in London on orthodox principles, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Wellington and the bishops. 
He offered to recommend Carlyle to them as Professor of 
Mysticism; although mysticism itself he said he should 
like less than ever if it turned such a man as Carlvle into 
a morbid misanthrope, which seemed to be its present ef- 
fect. Sir Walter had received his medals end had ac- 
knowledged them ; had spoken of Goethe as his master, 
and had said civil things of Carlyle, which was more than 
he had deserved. Jeffrey cautioned Carlyle to be careful 
of the delicate companion who had been trusted to him ; 
offered his services in any direction in which he could be 
of use, and throughout, and almost weekly, sent to one or 
other of the ' hermits ' some note or letter, short or long, 
but always sparkling, airy, and honestly affectionate. I 
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tm sorry that I am not at liberty to print these letters in 
exteneo ; for they would show that Jeffrey had a genuine 
r^ard and admiration for Carlyle, which was never com- 
pletely appreciated. It was impossible from their rela- 
tive positions that there should not be at least an appear- 
ance of patronage on Jeffrey's part. The reader has 
probably discovered that Carlyle was proud, and proud 
men never wholly forgive those to whom they feel them- 
selves obliged. 

Late in the sunmier there came a letter from the young 
Charles BuUer, now grown to intellectual manhood, and 
thinking about entering public life. He and his old tutor 
had not forgotten each other. Carlyle had watched him 
ttirough Cambridge, and had written to caution him against 
certain forms of Liberal opinion towards which Mrs. 
Strachey had seen with alarm that her brilliant nephew 
was tending. Buller replies : — 

To Thomas Carlyle, 

AugQit 31, 182& 

I can hardly say I feel sorry for your disappointment respecting 
St Andrews and the London University, since yon seem to have 
been utterly careless of success. The former I suppose went al- 
most solely by ministerial influence ; and as my father has not 
quite arrived at the degree of Toryism and baseness which would 
make a man support the Duke of Wellington's Government, he 
could hardly have done any good in that way. Yon have, I see, 
left Edinburgh. Which and where is the awfully cacophonious 
place where yon have taken up your residence ? I would venture 
to hint that yon have kept a perplexing silence respecting the 
posture of your present life. 

I see the London University allows people to give lectures in 
some manner of connection with them without being appointed 
by them. Suppose you were to propose to give lectures on Ger- 
man literature and philosophy, I should think you would get an 
innumerable quantity of pupils. I do not know whether the now 
* King's College' is closed to all teachers by M.A.'s and Reverends. 
If not, I should think you might possibly stand a good chance of 
getting some appointment there, and it would certainly be a great 
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thing to have one person in that establishment who knows any- 
thing beyond that slender and antique lore which the two vener- 
able Universities of Oxford and Cambridge impart to their tUves. 
But I only mention this, for I am utterly ignorant whether this 
new King's College is to teach anything beyond loyalty and 
Church of Englandarianism, or to have any teachers except a 
Greek and Latin lecturer, and perhaps one in Divinity to explain 
the Catechism. But if you think it worth while I would obtain 
information from the Bishop of Llandaff, who is the best of the 
people who have anything to do with it. 

"We forwarded your letter to Mrs. Strachey, who I dare say will 
not have acknowledged it, because she has just had the misfortune 
of — a tenth child. We have some expectation of seeing Miss Kirk- 
patrick soon, but she is in great trouble. Her brother William, 
perhaps y6u already know, died in May after a lingering and pain- 
ful illness. His poor young wife has gone mad, and Kitty, after 
all this, has been involved in a very wearisome and distressing 
dispute with Mrs. Kirkpatrick's sister respecting the care of her 
brother's children. 

And now I refer once more to what you said in your letter to 
me about myself. You seem to hope that my Utilitarianism and 
blankness in religion will not last long. If they are wrong, that 
is, not a true conclusion of my reason, I hope that I may abandon 
them, and that soon. But I have adopted Utilitarianism because 
I think it affords the best explanation of men's opinions on morals, 
and because on it may be built, I think, the best framework on 
which we may form and instruct the natural feelings of men to do 
that which produces peace and good will among them. 

I think, moreover, that the doctrines of the Utilitarians, whether 
promulgated under that name or under others, have already done 
no little good in shaming the world out of some of its worst theo- 
ries of right and wrong respecting most important matters of prac- 
tice. That many of the Utilitarians are grossly intolerant I am 
very ready to admit. Bnt is not this the invariable concomitant 
(except in the very first geniuses) of zeal for the truth ? and es- 
pecially so when men have, like the Utilitarians, to keep their new 
principles by main force of logic against the intolerance of the 
stupid champions of orthodoxy, and the general disfavour even of 
the better and wiser part of the community ? 

With regard to my blankness in religion — ^you call by a mild 
name a set of opinions to which men usually attach a name that 
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bnnuB worse than Inquisitor's fire and faggot — I have fixed mjself in 
that, because I have not yet fonnd that faith which I could believe, 
and none among the creeds of this world that I could wish to be , 
true. I could picture to myself a bright creed truly ; but to think i 
that it could be real because it was pretty would be childish indeed. ' 
But my steed awaits me. 

Believe me, ever yours sincerely, 

Chablbs BuIiLEB. 

July this year had been intensely hot. Jeffrey had com- 
plained of being stifled in tlie courts, and for the moment 
had actually envied his friends their cool mountain breezes. 
The heat had been followed in August by rain. It had 
been ' the wettest, wannest summer ever known.' Alex- 
ander Carlyle had been living hitherto with his brother, 
the cottage which he was to occupy with one of his sisters 
not being yet ready. The storms had delayed the masons ; 
while the article on Bums was being written the premises 
were still littered with dirt, and Carlyle's impatience with 
small misfortunes perhaps had inspired the unpleasant 
epithet of DeviPs Den with which he had already chris- 
tened his home. He appears to have remained, however, 
in a — ^for him — tolerable humour. 

To John Carlyle, 

Angnst 25, 1828. 

In this mansion we have had a battle like that of St. George and 
the Dragon. Neither are we yet conquerors. Smoke and wet and 
chaos. The first we have subdued ; the last two we are subduing. 
May the Lord keep all Christian men from flitting. 

As to literature, which also is bread-making, I have done noth- 
ing since Whitsunday but a shortish paper on Heyne ' for the * For- 
eign lieview,' which will appear in No. 4. A long article on Goethe 
is just publishing in No. 3,^ which has been, for want of cash, I 
believe, exceedingly delayed ; and at this very date I am very busy, 
and third part done, with a * fair, full, and free ^ essay on Bums 
for the ' Edinburgh Review.' None can say how bilious I am, and 

> MisceUanie$, voL U. p. 75. * Ibid., vol i p. 233. 
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am like to be ; but I have begun to ride daily on Larry,' and so 
Jeffrey shall have his article at the appointed time. That wonder- 
ful little man is expected here veiy soon with Weib und Kind He 
takes no little interest in us, writes often, and half hates, half 
loves me with the utmost sincerity. Kay, he even offers me in 
the coolest, lightest manner the use of his purse, and evidently 
rather wishes I would use it. Proh Deum atque hominum fidem I 
This from a Scotchman and a lawyer ! Jane is in considerable 
trepidation getting the house fully equipped for these august 
visitors. Surely I think she will succeed. Nay, already we are 
very smart. Here is a drawing-room with Goethe's picture in it, 
and a piano, and the finest papering on the walls ; and I write 
even now behind it, in my own little library, out of which truly I 
can see nothing but a barn-roof, tree tops, and empty hay-carts, 
and under it perhaps a stagnant midden, cock with hens, overfed 
or else dazed with wet and starvation ; but trithin which I mav see 
a clear fire (of peats and Sanquhar coals), with my desk and books 
and every accoutrement I need in fairest order. Shame befall me 
if I ought to complain, except it be of my own stupidity and pusil- 
lanimity. Unhappily we still want a front door road, and the lawn 
is mostly a quagmire. 

Several weeks ago I had a long letter from Goethe * enclosing 
another from Dr. Eckermanu, his secretary, full of commendations 
and congratulations about my criticism of his ' Helena.' I ought 
to have written to him long ago, but cannot and must not, till I 
have done with Bums. If you pass within any manageable dis- 
tance of Weimar you will surely wait on this sage man. Seriously, 
I venerate such a person considerably more not only than any 
kiug or emperor, but than any man that handles never so expertly 
the tools of kings and emperors. Sein Excellenz already knows 
you by name, and will welcome you in his choicest mood. 

Did you hear of the horrible accident at Kirkcaldy? Irving 
was going to preach there, and the kirk fell and killed eight and 
twenty persons. 'What think'st a he means,' said my father, 
' gawn up and down the country tevelling and screeching like a 
wild bear?' Heaven only knows completely. Walter W'elsh 
wonders they do not ' lay him up.' I add no more. 

Your brother, T. Cablylb. 

> The Irish horae of * genius,* who had thrown him at Hoddam Hill. 
' I find no copy of thia letter. The original appears to be lost among the 
rest. 
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The JefiEreys were to have come in September, while 
the weather was still fine, but they had gone first to the 
western Highlands, and their visit was put ofiF till the next 
montli. Meanwhile the article on Bums had been sent 
off, and before the appearance of the visitors at Craigen- 
puttock a sharp altercation had commenced between the 
editor and his contributor on certain portions of it, which 
was not easily ended. On the article itself the world has 
pronounced a more than favourable verdict. Goethe con- 
sidered it so excellent that he translated long passages from 
it, and published them in his collected works;* but, as 
Goethe had observed about Schiller, contemporaries always 
stumble at first over the writings of an original man. The 
novelty seems like presumption. The editor of the ' Edin- 
burgh Review ' found the article long and diffuse, though 
he did not deny that ' it contained much beauty and felic- 
ity of diction.' He insisted that it must be cut down — 
cut down perhaps to half its dimensions. He was vexed 
with Carlyle for standing, as he supposed, in his own 
light, misusing his talents and tlirowing away his pros- 
pects. He took the opportunity of reading him a general 
lecture. 

' I suppose,' he said, * that you will treat me as some- 
thing worse than an ass when I say that I am firmly per- 
suaded the great source of your extravagance, and of all 
that makes your writings intolerable to many and ridicu- 
lous to not a few, is not so much any real peculiarity of 
opinions, as an unlucky ambition to appear more original 
Uian you are, or the Immbler and still moi'e delusive hope 
of converting our English intellects to the creed of Ger- 
many and being tlie apostle of another Reformation. I 
wish to God I could persuade you to fling away these af- 
fectations, and be contented to write like your famous 
countrymen of all ages: as long at least as you write to 

> Qoethe*! Worlu^ toL xxziii pp. 181 €t uq. 
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your countrymen and for them. The nationality for which 
you commend Bums so highly might teach you, I think, 
that there are nobler tasks for a man like you than to vamp 
up the vulgar dreams of these Dousterswivels you are so 
anxious to cram down our tliroats ; but which I venture to 
predict no good judge among us will swallow, and the 
nation at large speedily reject with loathing.' 

So spoke the great literary authority of the day. The 
adventurous Prince who would win the golden water on 
the mountain's crest is always assailed by cries that he is 
a fool and must turn back, from the enchanted stones 
which litter the track on which he is ascending. They 
too have once gone on the same quest. They have 
wanted faith, and are become blocks of rock echoing com- 
monplaces ; and if the Prince turns his head to listen to 
them, he too becomes as they. Jeffrey tried to sweeten 
his admonitions by compliments on the article upon 
Goethe ; but here too he soon fell to scolding. ' Tliough 
I admire,' he said, ' the talent of your paper, I am more 
and more convinced of the utter fallacy of your opinions 
and the grossness of your idolatry. I predict too, with 
full and calm assurance, that your cause is hopeless, and 
that England never will admire, nor indeed endure, your 
German divinities. It thinks better and more of them 
indeed than it ever will again. Your eloquence and in- 
genuity a little mask their dull extravagance and tiresome 
presumption. As soon as they appear in their own per- 
sons everybody will laugh. I am anxious to save you 
from this fceda s^iperstUh, The only harm it has yet 
done you is to make you a little verbose and prone to ex- 
aggeration. There are strong symptoms of both in your 
Bums. I have tried to staunch the first, but the latter is 
in the grain, and we must just risk the wonder and the 
ridicule it may bring on us.' 

This was not merely the protest of an editor, but the 
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reproach of a sincere friend. Jeffrey ardently desired to 
recommend Carlyle and to help him forward in the world. 
For Carlyle's own sake, and still more for the sake of his 
young and delicate relative, he was vexed and irritated 
that he should have buried himself at Craigenputtock. 
lie imagined, and in a certain sense with justice, that 
Carlyle looked on himself as the apostle of a new faith (to 
a clever man of the world the most absurd and provoking 
of illusions), which the solitude of the moors only tended 
to encourage. 

With October the promised visit was accomplished. 
How he came with Mrs. Jeffrey and his daughter, how 
Uie big carriage stood wondering how it had got there in 
the rough farm-yard, how Carlyle and he rode about the 
country, with what astonisliment he learnt that his dinner 
had been cooked for him by his hostess's own hands, how 
he delighted them all in the evenings with his brilliant 
anecdotes and mimicries — all this has been told elsewhere 
and need not be repeated. Those two days were a sunny 
island in the general dreariness, an Indian summer* before 
winter cut the Carlyles off from the outside world and 
wrapped them round with snow and desolation. During 
the greater part of the Jeffreys' stay controverted subjects 
were successfully avoided. But Carlyle's talk had none 
the less provoked Jeffrey. He himself, with a spiritual 
creed which sat easy on him, believed nevertheless that it 
was the business of a sensible man to make his way in the 
world, use his faculties to practical purposes, and provide 
for those who were dependent upon him. He saw his 
friend given over as he supposed to a self-delusion which 
approached near to foolish vanity, to have fallen in love 
with clouds like Ixion, and to be begetting chimaeras 
which he imagined to l>e divine truths. All this to a clear 
practical intelligence like that of Jeffrey was mere non- 
sense, and on the last night of his stay he ended a long 
Vol. U.— a 
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argnment in a tone of severe reproach for which he felt 
himself afterwards obliged to apologise. His excuse, if 
excose was needed, was a genuine anxiety for Carlyle's 
welfare, and an equal alarm for his wife, whose delicacy, 
like enough, her husband was too much occupied with his 
own thoughts to consider sufficiently. *I cannot bring 
myself to think,' he said in a letter which he wrote after 
he had left them, 'that either you or Mrs. Carlyle are 
naturally placed at Craigenputtock ; and though I know 
and reverence the feelings which have led you to fix tliere 
for the present, T must hope it will not be long necessary 
to obey them in that retreat. I dare not advise, and do 
not even know very well what to suggest to a mind so 
constituted as yours ; but I shall be proud to give you my 
views upon anything that occurs to yourself, and pray 
understand that few things in this world can give me 
more gratification than being able to be of any serious use 
to you. Take care of the fair creature who has trusted 
herself so entirely to you. Do not let her ride about in 
the wet, nor expose herself to the wintry winds that will 
by-and-by visit your lofty retreat ; and think seriously of 
taking shelter in Moray Place * for a month or two, and 
in the meantime be gay and playful and foolish with her, 
at least as often as you require her to be wise and heroic 
with you. You have no mission upon earth, whatever 
you may fancy, half so important as to be innocently 
happy — and all that is good for you of poetic feeling and 
sympathy with majestic nature will come of its own ac- 
cord without your straining after it. That is my creed, 
and right or wrong I am sure it is both a simpler and a 
humbler one than yours.' 

The trouble with the article on Bums was not over. 
JefErey, as editor, had to consider the taste of the great 

1 Jeflrey** house in Edinboxgh. 
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liberal party iii literatui*e and politics, and to disciples of 
Bentliam, as indeed to tlie average reader of any political 
persuasion, Carlyle's views were neither welcome nor intel- 
ligible. When the proof sheets came, he found ' the first 
part cut all into shreds — the body of a quadruped with the 
head of a bird, a man shortened by cutting out his thighs 
and fixing the knee-caps on the hips.' Carlyle refused to 
let it appear ' in such a horrid sliape.' He replaced the 
most important passages, and returned the sheets with an 
intimation that the paper might be cancelled, but should 
not be mutilated. Few editors would have been so for- 
bearing as Jeffrey when so audaciously defied. He com- 
plained, but he acquiesced. He admitted that the article 
would do the lieview credit, though it would be called 
tedious and sprawling by people of weight whose mouths 
he could have stopped. He had wished to be of use to 
Carlyle by keeping out of sight in the Review his manner- 
ism and affectation ; but if Carlyle persisted he might have 
his way. 

Carlyle was touched ; such kindness was more than he 
had looked for. The proud self-assertion was followed by 
humility and almost penitence, and the gentle tone in 
which he wrote conquered Jeffrey in turn. Jeffrey said 
that he admired and approved of Carlyle's letter to him in 
all aspects. ' The candour and sweet blood ' which was 
shown in it deserved the highest praise ; and, as the dying 
pagan said in the play, ^ If these are Christian virtues I am 
a Christian,' so Jeffrey, hating as he did what he called 
Carlyle's mysticism, was ready to exclaim, if these were 
mystic virtues he was mystic. ' But your virtues are your 
own,' he said, ' and you possess them not in consequence of 
your mysticism, but in spite of it. You shall have any- 
thing you like. I cannot chaffer with such a man, or do 
anything to vex him ; and you shall write mysticism for 
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me if it will not be otherwise, and I will print it too at all 
hazards with veiy few and temperate corrections. I think 
you have a great deal of eloquence and talent^ and might do 

considerable things if But no matter ; I will not tire 

of you ; after all, I believe there are many more things as 
to which we agree than about which we differ, and the 
difference is not radical, but formal chiefly.' 
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A.D. 1829. MT. 8i. 

So the winter settled down over Craigenputtock. The 
weekly cart struggled up when possible from Dumfries 
with letters and parcels, but storms and rain made the 
communications more and more difficult. Old James Car- 
lyle came over from Scotsbrig for a week after the Jeffreys 
went, an Edinburgh friend followed for three days more, 
and after that few faces save those of their own household 
were seen at the Carlyles' door. Happily for him he was 
fully employed. The * Foreign Review 'and the * Edin- 
burgh ' gave him as much work as he could do. He had 
little need of money ; Scotsbrig supplied him with wheat 
flour and oatmeal, and the farm with milk and eggs and 
hams and poultry. There was little that needed buying 
save tea and sugar and tobacco ; and his finances (for his 
articles were long and handsomely paid for) promised for 
a time to be on an easy footing in spite of the constant ex- 
penses of his brother John at Munich. There were two 
horses in the stable — Larry, the Irish horse of * genius,' 
and Harry, Mrs. Carlyle's pony.* In fine weather they 

* Carlyl« told me a ttory of these two hones, illastntiTe of the sense of 
hmnoar in animals. I cannot date it either by day or year, and therefore I 
give it in a note. They had a vidons old sow, who was the tyrant and the 
terror of the farm-yard. One day Carlyle was smoking his pipe outside his 
front door, when he heard shrieks of rage and agony combined from the back 
of the hoQse. He went round to see what was the matter. A deep drain had 
been opened across the yard, the bottom of which was stiff clay. Into this 
by some unlncky coriosity the sow had been tempted to descend, and being 
then found a dif&culty in getting out The horses were loose. The pony 
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occasionally rode or walked together. But the occasions 
grew rarer and rarer. Carlyle was essentially solitary. 
He went out in all weathers, indiiferent*to wet and, in 
spite of his imagined ill-health, impervious to cold. But 
he preferred to be alone with his thoughts, and Mrs. Car- 
lyle was left at home to keep the house in proper order. 
She by education, and he by temperament, liked every- 
thing to be well kept and trim, lie was extremely dainty 
about his food. He did not care for delicacies, but clean- 
liness and perfect cookery of common things he always in- 
sisted on^ and if the porridge was smoked, or the bread 
heavy, or the butter less than perfect, or a plate or a dish 
ill-washed, he was entirely intolerable. Thus the neces- 
sary imperfections of Scotch farm-servant girls had to be 
supplemented by Mrs. Carlyle herself. She baked the 
bread, she dressed the dinner or saw it dressed, she cleaned 
the rooms. Among her other accomplishments she had 
to learn to milk the cows, in case the byre-woman should 
be out of the way, for fresh milk was the most essential 
article of Carlyle's diet. Xay, it might happen that she 
had to black the grates to the proper polish, or even scour 
the floors while Carlyle looked on encouragingly with his 
pipe. In addition to this she had charge of dairy and 
poultry ; not herself necessarily making butter or killing 
fowls, but directing what was to be done and seeing that 
it was done properly. Her department, in short, was the 
whole establishment. This winter she was tolerably well, 
and as long as her health lasted she complained of noth- 
»ing. Her one object was to keep Carlyle contented, to 
prevent him from being fretted by any petty annoyance, 

■aw the opportimity — ^the bow was Btnggling to extricate herself. The pony 
stood over her, and at each effort cuffed her hack again with a stroke of the 
fore hool The sow was screaming more from fury than pain. Larry stood 
by watching the performance and smiling approvaL, nodding his head ewtFf 
time that the beast was knocked back into the clay, with (as Carlyle declared) 
the most obvions and exquisite perception of the nature of the situation. 
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and preTent him also from knowing with how much labour 
to herself his own comfort was secured. 

Thus the months passed on pleasantly. The * tempests,' 
about which Jeffrey had been so anxious, howled over the 
moors, but did not much affect them. Carlyle's letters 
were written in fair spirits. The Devil's Den had become 
a tolieral^le home. Mrs. Carlyle, it seems, when she could 
spare time, galloped down alone to Templand (15 miles) to 
see her mother. 

To John Carlyle, 

Craigenpattook : Norember 26, 18S& 
This house, bating some ontskirt things, which must be left till 
spring, is really substantial, comfortable, and even half elegant. 
I sit here in mj little library and laugh at the howling tempests, 
for there are gp'een curtains and a clear fire and papered walls. 
The ' old kitchen ' also is as tight a dining room as you would 
wish for me, and has a black clean barred grate, at which, when 
filled with Sanquhar coals, you might roast Boreas himself. The 
good wife too is happy and contented with me and her solitude, 
which I believe is not to be equalled out of Sahara itself. You 
cannot figure the stillness of these moors in a November drizzle. 
Nevertheless I walk often under cloud of night, in good Ecclefe- 
chan clogs, down as far as Carstammon Bum, sometimes to Sandy 
Wells, conversing with the void heaven in the most pleasant 
fashion. Besides Jane also has a pony now which can canter to 
perfection even by the side of Larry. To-morrow she is going 
over to Templand with it, and it is by her that I send this letter. 
Grace, our servant, a tight tidy careful sharp-tempered woman, is 
the only other inmate of the house. 

I write hard all day, and then Jane and I, both learning Spanish 
for the last month, read a chapter of 'Don Quixote' l)etween 
dinner and tea, and are already half through the first volume and 
eager to persevere. After tea I sometimes write again, being 
dreadfully slow at the business, and then generally go over to 
Alick and Mary and smoke my last pipe with them ; and so I end 
the day, having done little good, perhaps, but almost no ill that I 
could help to any creature of Ood's. 

' So pass our days, except that sometimes I stroll with my axe or 
bill in the plantations, and when I am not writing I am reading. 
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We had Heniy Inglis here for three days, and oni: Either for a 
week lately, both of whom seemed highly contented with this 
wonderfal Craig. Alick and Mary, you already understand, live 
in their own cottage, or rather doable farmhouse, for were it once 
dried it will be the bieldest, tightest mansion of its sort within 
some miles of it. They have two man-servants and two maid- 
servants, are fattening, or merely boarding, quantities of black cat- 
tle, have almost a dozen pigs, and plenty of weak com, and about 
eighty cartloads of potatoes, to say nothing of turnip acres, to feed 
them with. Alick is about thatching a cattle shed, long since built 
(of dry stones), down near the moor, and we have had roadsmen 
for many weeks g^velling the front of this door (a most marked 
improvement), making us a proper road to it, and thoroughly re- 
pairing the old road. Thus you see chaos is rolling himself back 
from us by degrees, and all winter we are to have stone-diking, and 
planting, and draining (if I can write for the cash), till by-and-by I 
think this hermitage will positively become a veiy tolerable place. 
For the rest we drink tea together every Sunday night and live in 
good brotherhood, having no neighbours that do not wish us welL 

As to my writing, it is only at present a most despicable ' arti- 
cle' entitled 'German Playwrights,^ with which I expect to be 
done in a week. 

Next I mean to write one on Novalis, and probably a larger one 
on Voltaire. Some day these roads will be made and sky -lights 
mended, and all tight and pargetted, and I shall have leisure to 
cease reviewing, and try to give work for reviewing. 

Our news, beyond our own household, are mostly of a sombre 
cast. James Anderson, the young Laird of Straquhar, our kind 
neighbour and acquaintance, died after two days' illness a few 
weeks ago. John Grier, of the Grove, is gone to his long home. 
He also died suddenly, but like a just man, and with entire com- 
posure. Is not this world a mystery, and grand with terror as 
well as beauty ? * My letter, you will see, ends in sable, like the 
life of man. My own thoughts grow g^raver every day I live. 

When Carljle was in good spirits, his wife had a pleas- 
ant time with him. ' 111 to live wi',' impatient, irritable 

> In a previons letter Carlyle, Bpeaking of another death, tays : * Oh God, 
it is a fearful world, this we live in, a film spread over bottomless abysses, 
into which no eye has pierced.' The same expression occurs in the French 
Metolution. The image had already impressed itself into his mind. 
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over little things, that he always was ; but he was charm- 
ing, too ; no conversation in my experience ever equalled 
his ; and unless the evil spirit had possession of him, even 
his invectives when they burst out piled themselves into 
metaphors so extravagant that they ended in convulsions 
of laughter with his whole body and mind, and then all 
was well again. Their Spanish studies together were de- 
lightful to both. His writing was growing better and 
better. She — the most watchful and severest of critics, — 
who never praised where praise was not deserved, was 
happy in the fulfilment of her prophecies, and her hardest 
work was a delight to her when she could spare her hus- 
band's mind an anxiety or his stomach an indigestion. At 
Christmas she had a holiday, going down to her mother 
and grandfather at Templand. But while away among 
her own people her heart was on the Craig. This is one 
of tlie letters which Carlyle himself annotated, in the sad 
days when she was lost to him for ever. 

To Thomas Carlyle, 

Templand : December 80, 1828. 
Gk)ody, GkK)dy, dear Goody, — Yon said you would weary, and I 
do hope in my heart you are wearying. It will be so sweet to 
make it all up to you in kisses when I return. You will take me 
and hear all my bits of experiences, and your heart will beat when 
yon find how I liave longed to return to yon. Darling, dearest, 
loveliest, * The Lord bless yon.' * I think of yon every hour, 
every moment. I love you and admire yon, like —like anything. 
My own Good-Good. But to get away on Sunday was not in my 
power : my mother argued, entreated, and finally grot (wept). I 
held out on the ground of having appointed Alick to meet me at 
church ; but that was untenable. John Kerr ' could be sent off at 
break of day to toll that I could not come. I urged that the 
household would find themselves destitute of every Christian 
oomffxtrty unless I were home before Wednesday. That could be 

> *Poor Edwanl Irving's practice and locution, fuapect of Uoing somewhat 
too nolrmn ! T. C* 
* The Templand man-senrant 
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taken care of by sending anything that was wanted from here. 
Tea, sugar, butchers' meat, everything was at my service. Well, 
but I wanted, I said, to be your Jirst-fool on New Year's Day. I 
might be gratified in this also. She would hire a post-chaise and 
take me over for that day on condition I returned at night I 

In short, she had a remedy ready for everything but death, and 
I could not without seeming very unkind and ungracious, refuse 
to stay longer than I proposed. So I write this letter ' with my 
own hand* [Ed. Ir^-ing] that you may not be disappointed from 
day to day ; but prepare to welcome me * in your choicest mood ' 
on Sunday. If the day is at all tolerable, perhaps Alick or you 
will meet me at church. Mrs. Crichton, of Dabton, was very press- 
ing that you and I should spend some days with them just now, 
* when their house was full of company.' But I assured her it 
would be losing labour to ask you. However, by way of consola- 
tion, I have ag^ed to ' refresh ' a party for her with my presence 
on Friday, and held out some hope that you would visit them at 

your leisure. * I am sure the kindness of those people ' * The 

Lord bless them ! ' * 

Dearest, I wonder if you are getting ftny victual. There must 
be cocks at least, and the chickens will surely have laid their eg^gs. 
I have many an anxious thought about you ; and I wonder if yon 
sleep at nights, or if you are wandering about — on, on— smoking 
and killing mice. Oh, if I was there I could put my arms so close 
about your neck, and hush you into the softest sleep you have had 
since I went away. Good night. Dream of me. 

I am ever. 

Your own Qoqdt. 

The first year of Craigenpnttock thns drew to an end. 
The storms of December were succeeded by frost, and the 
moors were bound fast in ice. Carl vie continued as busv 
as ever at what he called * the despicable craft of review- 
ing,' but doing his very best with it. Ko slop-work ever 
dropped from his pen. He never wrote down a word 
which he had not weighed, or a sentence which he had 
not assured himself contained a truth. Every one of the 
articles composed on this bare hill-top has come to be re- 
printed mialtered, and most of them have a calmness too 

I Irving. 
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often abfient from his later writings. Handsome pay, as I 
said, came in, but not more than was needed. Brother 
John was a constant expense ; and even in the ^ Danscore 
wilderness' life was impossible without money. ^Alas!* 
Carlyle said, * for the days when Diogenes could fit up liis 
tub, and let the " literary world " and all the other worlds 
except the only true one within his own soul wag hither 
and thither at discretion.' 

Voltaire was now his subject His mind was already 
turning with an unconscious fascination towards the French 
Revolution. He had perceived it to be the most note- 
worthy phenomenon of modem times. It was interesting 
to him, as an illustration of his conviction that untrutliful- 
ness and injustice were as surely followed by divine retribu- 
tion as the idolatries and tyrannies of Biblical Egypt and 
Assyria ; tliat the Power which men professed on Sundays 
to believe in was a living Power, the most real, the most 
tremendous of all facts. France had rejected the Reforma- 
tion. Truth had been offered her in the shape of light, 
and she would not have it, and it was now to come to her 
as lightning. 8he had murdered her prophets. She had 
received instead of them the scoffing Encyclopaedists. Yet 
with these transcendental or ^ mystic ' notions in his head, 
Carlyle could write about the most worldly of all men of 
genius, as himself a man of the world. He meets Voltaire 
on his own ground, follows him into his private history 
with sympathising amusement ; falls into no fits of horror 
over his opinions or his immoralities ; but regards them as 
the natural outcome of the circumstances of the time. In 
Voltaire he sees the representative Frenchman of the age, 
whose function was to bum up unrealities, out of the ashes 
of which some more healthy verdure might eventually 
^ring. He could not reverence Voltaire, but he could not 
hate him. How could he hate a man who had fought man- 
fully against injustice in high places, and had himself many 
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a time in private done kind and generous actions? To 
Carlyle, Voltaire was no apostle charged with any divine 
message of positive truth. Even in his crasade against 
what he believed to be false, Voltaire was not animated with 
a high and noble indignation. He was simply an instru- 
ment of destruction, enjoying his work with the pleasure of 
some mocking imp, yet preparing the way for the tremen- 
dous conflagration which was impending. There is, of 
course, audible in this article a deep undertone of feeling. 
Yet the language of it is free from everything like excited 
rhetoric In the earlier part of liis career Carlyle sympa- 
thised with and expected more from tlie distinctive func- 
tions of revolution than he was able to do after longer expe- 
rience. ' I thought,' he once said to me, ' that it was the 
abolition of rubbish. I find it has been only the kindling 
of a dimghill. The dry straw on the outside bums oflF ; 
but tlie huge damp rotting mass remains where it was.' 

Thinking on these momentous subjects, Carlyle took his 
nightly walks on the frozen moor, the ground crisp under 
his feet, the stars shining over his head, and the hills of 
Dunscore (for advantage had been taken of the dryness of 
the air) ' gleaming like Strombolis or Etnas with the burn- 
ing of heath.' * Craigenputtock otherwise silent, solitary 
as Tadmore in the wilderness ; yet the infinite vault still 
over it, and the earth a little ship of space in which he 
was sailing, and man everywhere in his Maker's eye and 
hand.' 

The new year perhaps did not bring many letters ; for 
Carlyle's friends were still few, and his intimate friends 
who would write on such occasions were very few. One 
letter, however, could not fail to come from the faithful 
Jeffrey, who sent, as a New Year greeting, * kind thoughts 
and pood wishes,' with a laughing lecture against ' dogma- 
tism,' and ' the desperate darkness of audacious mysticism.' 
From this Jeffrey passed to moralising otx human life and 
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things in generaL Edinburgh and the whole of Britain had 
been shaken by the Bnrke and Hare business. With the 
li^t touch, half jesting and half serious^ which is the 
charm of Jeffrey's style, he spoke of himgelf as living in 
fear of fever and dissection, yet not less gaUy, less care- 
lessly than usuaL Men, he said, were naturally predesti- 
narians, and ran their risks patiently because they could 
not avoid them. The pestilent and murdering angels had 
passed him so far, and he was grateful for his escape. 
Carlyle had been reading ' Don Quixote,' and in writing to 
Jeffrey had alluded to it, contrasting old times with new. 
Jeffrey protested against Carlyle*s danmable heresy, insist- 
ing that there were plenty of shabby fellows whining over 
petty aches and finding life irksome in the age and country 
of Cervantes, and that in the Britain of George lY. there 
were stout-hearted, bright-spirited men who bore up against 
captivity and worse ills as cheerily as he did. He invited 
Carlyle to come and stay with him in Edinburgh, and 
shake off his sickly fancies. They might furnish swelling 
themes for eloquence, but were out of date and never con- 
vinced anybody ; and as for Carlyle's notion that a man 
ought to have a right creed as to his relations with the uni- 
verse^ he would never persuade anyone that the regulation 
of life was such a laborious business as he would make it, 
or that it was not better to go lightly through it tr//A tfta 
first creed that came to hand^ than spend die better half of 
it in an anxious verification of its articles. It would mat- 
ter less if Carlyle was but amusing himself witli paradoxes, 
but he was ' so dreadfully in earnest.' He was neutralis- 
ing half the fame and aU the use of his talents, and keep- 
ing aloof from him most of the men who were fittest for 
his eociety. 

Never had Jeffrey written to Carlyle with more warmth* 
The provocation to which he confessed was but the 
overflowing of good will to which his friend's views pre- 
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vented him from giving the effect which he desired. The 
good will, though perfectly genuine, was not entirely disin- 
terested. Carlvle's essays had drawn the notice of the dis- 
tinguished band of men who were tlien the chief contribu- 
tors to the ' Edinburgh Review/ They had recognised that 
he had extraordinary talents ; that if he could be brought 
to his senses and would subscribe the articles of the Whig 
faith, he might be an invaluable recruit to the great party 
of Reform. Jeffrey himself was about to retire from the 
editorship of the * Edinburgh Review,' and to become Dean 
of the Faculty. His advice, though not decisive, would 
be of weight in the choice of his successor, and he had 
seriously thought of recommending Carlyle. Brougham, 
Macaulay, Sydney Smith would all have more or less to be 
consulted ; and perhaps the political chiefs as well ; yet if 
his friend would only be amenable, bum his Goethe, re- 
nounce his mysticism, and let his talents and virtues have 
fair play, Jeffrey must have thought that the objections in 
tliose quarters would not be insurmountable. 

So was Carlyle tempted in his hermitage, like another 
St Anthony, by the spirit of tliis world, and in a more se- 
ductive dress than that in which it assailed the Christian 
saint. There was no situation in the empire more attrac- 
tive to literary ambition than the editorship of the ' Edin- 
burgh Review ' in those its palmy days of glorj- and power. 
To have been even thought of for such an oflSce implied 
that the attention of the Reform leaders had been drawn 
to him ; and that if not in this way, yet in some others, 
he might, if he pleased, be advanced to some lucrative and 
honourable oflSce. The difficulty was not on their side, it 
was on his. The way which they called heresy he called 
truth, and the kind, honest, but seducing angel assailed 
him in vain. 

Carlyle, though in the ' Reminiscences of Lord Jeffrey ' 
he has acknowledged a general wish on Jeffrey's part to 
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serve him, which was thwarted by his own persistency, 
has passed over without mention this particular instance 
of it. He never mentioned it even in conversation to 
myself. But the fact was so. Jeifrey is himself the wit- 
ness. Tlie publishers of the * Review ' came down to Edin- 
burgh to consult with him. Carlyle was not actually pro- 
posed. The prudent and cautious views of the Longmans, 
and JeflFrey's wish to spare Carlyle the mortification of be- 
ing rejected, prevented his pretensions from being brought 
directly under discussion. But the inflexibility and in- 
dependence of Carlyle's character were the chief, per- 
haps the only obstacles. Jeffrey was bitterly disappointed. 
Tlie person selected was Macvey Napier, the editor of the 
* Encyclopaedia,' ' a safe man at all events.' Jeffrey, writ- 
ing to Carlyle, could not hide his mortification. ' It was 
with mixed sorrow and anger,' he said, that he saw his 
friend renouncing his natural titles to distinction for such 
fantastical idolatry. The folly of his own fair cousin's an- 
cestors, who threw away their money in improving and 
adorning Craigenputtock, was but a faint type of Car- 
lyle's. But he could not help him ; he would pray for him 
if it would do any good. 

A further effect of the change of editorship was that it 
threatened at first the close of Carlvle's connection with 
the * Review,' even as a contributor. Jeflfrey continued to 
edit till the middle of 1829, and so long as he was in the 
chair Carlyle's lielp was still solicited. The Voltaire had 
been written for the ^Edinburgh,' if the 'Edinburgh' 
would have it, and a corresponding article was in contom- 
plation upon Johnson, Voltaire's direct antithesis. Neither 
of these subjects pleased Jeffrey. Carlyle, he thought, 
perhaps in this case with some want of judgment, could 
have nothing new to say on either of them. But as the 
time of his withdrawal drew near he l)egged hard for a 
parting contribution for his last number. The Voltaire 
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would have answered well for him, but he did not even 
ask to look at it. On any other subject Carlyle might 
write what he pleased ; mysticism of the worst kind should 
not be rejected. He was really ambitious, he said, of hav- 
ing a morsel of mysticism. He was going to take advan- 
tage of his approaching abdication by plaguing Brougham 
with an attack on Utilitarianism ; and it was but reason- 
able that he should use the same retreat from responsibil- 
ity in encouraging Carlyle to commit a fresh outrage on 
the rational part of his readers. Any topic would serve as 
a text. Jeffrey suggested ' Vivian Grey ' or * Pelliam.* 
* Vivian Grey' he considered better than the best novel 
which any German had ever written. Carlyle proposed 
Southey, but Macaulay had forestalled him. In the end 
Carlyle wrote the * Signs of the Times,' the first of the 
essays in which he brought out his views of the condi- 
tion of modem English society — a most signal outrage in- 
deed, if that was what JeflFrey wanted, on ' the Philoso- 
phy of Progress ' which was preached so continuously from 
the Edinburgh pulpit He gave JeflFrey full warning of 
what was coming. JeflFrey only encouraged him with vis- 
ibly malicious amusement. But tlie cautious character 
which he ascribed to Napier made it probable that this 
article might be his last in that periodical. 

Of outward incidents meanwhile the Craigenputtoek 
history was almost entirely destitute. The year 1829 
rolled by without interruption to the tranquil routine of 
daily life. John Carlyle came home from Germany and 
became sometimes his brother's guest till a situation as 
doctor could be found for him. Carlyle himself wrote and 
rode and planted potatoes. His wife's faculty for spread- 
ing grace about her had extended to the outside premises, 
and behind the shelter of the trees she had raised a rose 
garden. An old but strong and convenient gig was added 
to the establishment. When an article was finished Car- 
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Ijle allowed himself a fortnight's holiday: ho and Mrs. 
Cariyle driving off with Larry either to Templand or to 
Sootsbrig; the pipe and tobacco duly arranged under cover 
on the inner side of the splashboard. The JefiFreys passed 
through Dumfries in the summer. Their friends from the 
Craig drove down to see them, and were even meditating 
afterwards an expedition in the same style throughout 
England as far as Cornwall. 

Cariyle was full of thoughts on the great social questions 
of tlie day. He wished to see with his own eyes the ac- 
toal condition of the people of England, as they lived in 
their own homes. The plan had to be abandoned for 
want of means, but he had set his own heart upon it, and 
Mrs. Cariyle would have been glad too of a change from a 
solitude which was growing intolerably oppressive. Car- 
lyle's ill humours had not come back, but he was occupied 
and indifferent. There is a letter from his wife to old 
Mrs. Cariyle at Scotsbrig, undated, but belonging evi- 
dently to March of this year, in which she complains of 
the loneliness. * Cariyle,' she says, * never asks me to go 
witli hirn^ never even looks as if he desired my company.' 

One visitor, however, came to Craigcnputtock in the 
summer whose visit was more than welcome. Margaret, 
the eldest of Carlyle's sisters, had the superiority of mind 
and talent which belonged to her brother, and she had 
along with it an instinctive delicacy and nobleness of 
nature which had overcome tlie disadvantages of her edu- 
cation. She had become a most striking and interesting 
woman, but unhappily along with it slie had shown symp- 
toms of consumption. In the preceding autunm the family 
had been seriously alarmed about her. She had been ill 
all through tlie winter, but she had mllicd with the return 
of warm weather. The cough ceased, the colour came 
back to her cheeks, she was thouglit to have recovered 

entirely, and in June or July she rode over with her 
Vol. 
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brotlier John from Scotsbrig to Craigenputtock, picking 
np on the way a precious letter which was waiting at 
Dumfries post-office. 

I remember (Carlvle writes) one beautiful summer eyening, 
1829, as I lounged out of doors smoking mv evening pipe, silent 
in the great silence, the woods and hill tops all gilt with the flam- 
ing splendour of a summer sun just about to set, there came a 
rustle and a sound of hoofs into the little bending avenue on mj 
left (sun was behind the house and me), and the minute after 
brother John and Margaret direct from Scotsbrig, fresh and hand- 
some, as their little horses ambled up, one of the gladdest sights 
and surprises to me. ' Mag, dear Mag, once more.^ ^ John had 
found a letter from Goethe for me at the post-office, Dumfries. 
This, having sent them in doors, I read in my old posture and 
place, pure white the fine big sheet itself, still purer the noble 
meaning all in it, as if mutely pointing to eternity — letter fit to be 
read in such a place and time.' Our dear Mag stayed some 
couple of weeks or more (made me a nice buflf-coloured cotton 
waiscoat, I remember). She was quietly cheerful, and com- 
plained of nothing ; but my darling, with her quick eye, had no- 
ticed too well (as she then whispered to me) that the recovery was 
only superficial, and that worse might be ahead. It was the last 
visit Margaret ever made. 

Nothing more of special moment happened this year. 
Life went on as usual ; but the autumn brought anxieties 
of more than one description. The letters that remain are 
few, for his wife and his brother Alexander, to whom he 
wrote most confidentially, were both at Craigenputtock, and 
his brother John also was for several montlis with him. 
He was trj'ing to produce something better than review 
articles, and was engaged busily with an intended history 
of German literature, for which he had collected a large 
quantity of books. But John Carlyle, who was naturally 
listless, had to be stinmlated to exertion, an 1 was sent to 
London to look for employment. Employment would not 

> The account is taker from the Reminiscences The concladiDg words are 
inserted from a letter. 
* I disooTer no trace of this letter. Perhaps it may yet be found. 
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come; perhaps was less assiduously looked for than it 
might have been. The expense of his maintenance fell 
on Carlyle, and tlie reviews were the only source to which 
he could look. More articles therefore had to be produced 
if a market could be found for them. Jeffrey, constant in 
his friendship, consulted the new editor of the ' Edin- 
burgh,' and various subjects were suggested and thought 
over. Carlyle proposed Napoleon, but another contribu- 
tor was in the way. Jeffrey was in favor of Wycliffe, 
Luther, or ' the Philosophy of the Reformation.' Napier 
thought a striking article might be written on some poeti- 
cal subject ; but when Jeffrey hinted to him some of Car- 
lyle's views on those topics, and how contemptuously he 
reganled all the modem English singers, the new editor 
^ sliuddered at the massacre of the innocents to which he 
had dreamt of exciting him.' Still, for himself, JeflFrey 
thought that if Carlyle was in a relenting mood, and 
wished to exalt or mystify the world by a fine rhapsody 
on the divine art, he might be encouraged to trj- it. 

Liking Jeffrey as ('arlyle did, he was puzzled at so 
much interest being shown in him. He called it a mys- 
tery. Jeffrey humorously caught up the word, and ac- 
cepted it as the highest compliment which Carlyle could 
pay. In a humbler sense, however, he was content to 
tliink it natural that one man of a kind heart should feel 
attracted towards another, and that signal purity and lofti- 
ness of character, joined to great talents and something of 
a romantic history, should excite interest and respect. 

Jefifrev's anxietv to be of use did not end in recom- 
mcndations to Napier. He knew how the Carlyles were 
situated in money matters. He knew that they were 
poor, and that tlieir poverty had risen from a vohmtarv 
surrender of means which were properly their own, but 
which they would not touch while II rs. Welsh was alive. 
lie knew also that Carlyle had educated and was still sup- 
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porting his brother out of his own slender earnings. He 
saw, as he supposed, a man of real brilliancy and genius 
weighed down and prevented from doing justice to him- 
self by a drudgery which deprived him of the use of his 
more commanding talents; and with a generosity the 
merit of which was only exceeded by the delicacy ^dth 
which the ofFer was made, he proposed that Carlyle should 
accept a small annuity from him. Here again I regret 
that I am forbidden to print the admirable letter in which 
JeflFrey conveyed his desire, to which Carlyle in his own 
mention of this transaction has done but scanty justice. 
The whole matter he said should be an entire secret be- 
tween them. He would tell no one — not even his wife. 
He bade Carlyle remember that he too would have been 
richer if he had not been himself a giver where there was 
less demand upon his liberality. He ought not to wish 
for a monopoly of generosity, and if he was really a relig- 
ious man he must do as he would be done to ; nor, he 
added, would he have made the offer did he not feel that 
in similar circumstances he would have freely accepted it 
himself. To show his confidence he enclosed 50^., whidi 
he expected Carlyle to keep, and desired only to hear in 
reply that they had both done right. 

Carlyle was grateful, but he was proud. He did not at 
the time, or perhaps ever, entirely misconstrue the spirit 
in which Jeffrey had volunteered to assist him ; but it is 
hard, perhaps it is impossible, for a man to receive pecu- 
niary help, or even the offer of pecuniary help, from a 
person who is not his relation without some sense that he 
is in a position of inferiority ; and there is force in the 
objection to accepting favours which Carlyle thus de- 
scribes, looking back over forty years : — 

Jeffrey generously offered to confer on me an annuity of 10(NL, 
which annual sum had it fallen on me from the clouds would 
have been of very high convenience at the time, but which I 
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ooald not for * moment hare dreamt of accepting as gift or sob- 
▼entionazy help from any fellow-mortal. It was at once in mj 
handsomest, g^tefollest, but brief and condnsive waj declined 
from Jeflrey. 'Republican equality/ the silently fixed law of 
homau society at present : each man to liye on his own resoorces, 
and haye an equality of economics with eyeiy other man ; danger- 
ous, and not possible except through cowardice or folly to depart 
from said clear role till i>erhap8 a better era rise on us again. 

From a letter written at the time there appears through 
his genuine gratitude a faint but perceptible tinge of 
wounded feeling. 

Do but think of JefTery (he wrote to lus brother, who was really 
the cause that he was in difficulties). A letter was lying here 
from him offering in the daintiest style to settle a hundred a year 
on unworthy me. I haye just sent the meekest, friendliest, but 
most emphatic refusal for this and all coming times. Do not 
mention this, for you see it has never gone beyond the length of 
a flourish of rhetoric, and is scarcely fit to mention. Only when- 
ever we think of our Dean of the Faculty let us conceive him as 
a multum in parvo that does credit to Scotland and humanity. 

If anyone thinks that Carlyle was deficient in gratitude, 
let him remember that gratitude is but one of many feel- 
ings which are equally legitimate and reputable. The 
gentleman commoner at Pembroke ColI^:e meant only 
kindness when he left the boots at Johnson's door ; but 
Johnson, so far from being grateful, flung the boots out of 
the window, and has been praised by all mankind for it. 

From his brother himself Carlyle was careful to con- 
ceal tlie scanty state to which his resources were reduced. 
From his notebook I find tliat at one time in 1830 he had 
but five pounds left witli which to face the world. Yet he 
■till wrote cheerfully, and remittances were still sent, with 
DO word except of kind exliortation to exertion. 

To John Carlyle, London, 

Cnufcenpaitock : Febraaiy 11, 1830. 
Your last letter, dear brother, though but of a sable texture, pr^iTe 
me more real aatisfaction than any yon had written. It exhibits 
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you in a figure of decided action, which after so many weeks of 
storm-bound inacti>ity we all heartily longed and prayed to see yon 
in. Spite of all difficulties, and these are too many and too heavy, 
I now doubt not a moment that you will find yourself a settle- 
ment and ultimately prosper there. But you are now at the pinch 
of the game, Jack, and must not falter. Now or never ! Oh, mj 
dear brother, do not loiter, do not linger, trusting to the chapter of 
chances and help from other men. Know and feel that you are 
still there yourself ; one heart and head that will never desert vour 
interests. I know the many difficulties and hesitations, how 
wretched you are while others only fancy you sluggish. But, 
thank Heaven, you aie now afoot, fairly diligent and intent. What 
way it is in you to make you will make ; and already I can well 
believe you aie far happier ; for e\-il, as Jean Paul truly says, is 
like a nightmare — the instant you begin to stir yourself it is al- 
ready gone. 

Meanwhile do not fret yourself over much ; a period of proba- 
tion and adventure is appointed for most men, is good for all men. 
For your friends especially — and testifying by deeds your affec- 
tion to them — give yourself no sorrow. There is not a friend you 
have. Jack, who doubts for an instant of your affection ; neither \b 
their wish with regard to you to see you rich and famous, but 
to see you self-collected, diligent, and wise, steering your way 
manfully through this existence, resolutely and with clear heart 
as beseems a man, as beseems such a man. Whether you ride in 
carriages and drink Tokay, and have crowds to follow after you, 
or only walk in Scotch clogs like the rest of us, is a matter — so 
vou do walk — of far smaller moment. ' Stout heart to a stav brae' 
then, my brave boy ! There is nothing in the world to frighten a 
clear heart. They can refuse you guinea fees, but the godlike 
privilege of alleviating wretchedness, of feeling that you are a 
true man, let the whole host of gigmen say to it what they will, 
no power on earth, or what is under it, can take from you. Oh 
then, my brother, up and be doing ! Be my real stout brother aa 
of old, and I will take you to my heart and name you proudly, 
though in the world's eye you were the lowest of the low. What 
charm is in a name? Physician, surgeon, apothecary — all but 
quack — is honourable. There are plenty of poor to practise on. 
If you gain but twenty shillings during the first half year do not 
desjiair. As for the poor ten pounds you pret from me, you are 
heartily welcome to it thrice over. My only grief is that in the 
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present posture of affidrs I can famish nothing more. The Blacks 
have not so much as paid me yet. However, times ^iU not always 
be so bad, and while I hare help to give depend on it as jour own. 

Your affectionate brother, 

T. 0. 

The Fates this winter were doing their very worst to 
Carlyle. His wife had escaped hanu from the first season 
at Craigenputtock, but was not to be let off so easily a 
second time. All went well till the close of December; a 
fat goose had been killed for the new year s feast ; when 
tlie snow fell and the frost came, and she caught a violent 
sore-throat, which threatened to end in diphtheria. There 
was no doctor nearer than Dumfries, and the road from 
the valley was hardly passable. Mrs. Welsh struggled up 
from Templand through the snow-drifts ; care and nurs- 
ing kept the enemy ofF, and the immediate danger in a few 
days was over ; but the shock had left behind it a sense of 
insecurity, and the imsuitableness of such a home for so 
frail a frame became more than ever apparent. Tlie old 
father at Scotsbrig fell ill, too, this January and showed 
signs of breaking, and beside the illness of those dear to 
him, the repose of the country was startled by more than 
one frightful tragedy. The death of a Craigenputtoc*k 
neighbour affected Carlyle much. 

Rob Clerk of Craig^ony (he wrote to his brother John) ha<l 
been drinking at Minny hire, perhaiw the tlay you were dopartin^. 
He tumbled oflf his chair with a groan, gave a snort or two on the 
floor, and was by his companions reckoned to be dead drunk. At 
their convenient leisure they hoisted him and his boy, also drunk, 
into the cart, which Johnny McCawe*s * lassie* (happily sober) 
drove home under cloud of night to his aunt. Rob sfmke none, 
moved none, and his aunt carried him in on her back and laid him 
on the bed, and after hours of sedulous ministering discovered 
him to be— dead ! liob was once a man tliat could have tuned 
markets with his own purse, and he would not ' taste ' in those 
days. But he failed in trade twice ; since then has led a strange 
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wet and dry existence, drank in all comers of Britain from SosseoL 
to Sutherland, and so fonnd his end at length. Is it not a wild 
world this ? Who made it ? who governs it ? who gets good of it? 
Without faith I think a man were forced to be an atheist 

The next letter, one of the very few which Carlyle ever 
addressed to a public journal, explains itself. 

To the Editor of the ' Dumfries and GaUou:ay Courier* 

April 12, 1830. 
Mr. Editor, — Some time last autumn a ' fatal accident * stood 
recorded in the newspapers, of a young man having come by his 
death at a place called ELnockhill, near Ecclefechan, in this county, 
under somewhat sing^ular circumstances. The young man, it ap- 
peared, had been engaged in some courtship with one of the maid- 
servants of the house ; had come that night to see her in the fash- 
ion common, or indeed universal, with men of his station in that 
quarter, was overheard by the butler, was challenged, pursued, 
and, refusing to answer any interrogatoiy, but hastening only to 
escape, was shot dead by him on the spot. No man who has lived 
three weeks in the south of Scotland can be ignorant that such 
visits occur nightly everywhere, and have occurred from time im- 
memoriaL It is a custom by many blamed, by some applauded. 
In the romantic spirit sometimes displayed in it ; in the long jour- 
neyings and wistful waitings for an interview ; in the faithfulness 
with which the rustic wooer at all hazards keeps his secret which is 
also another's. Dr. Currie traces among our peasants some resem- 
blance to the gallantry of a Spanish Cavalier. In company with 
the butler so fatally watchful on this occasion were two men to 
have assisted him in any defence, in any seizure. Whether ne 
knew the individual fugitive, then within some feet of his gun, 
is uncertain; that he guessed his errand there is scarcely so. 
Enough the poor young man who had refused to speak fell to the 
ground exclaiming only. Oh, lasses, lasses ! " and in a few instants 
was no more. 

Beady or not ready, no delay ! 

On to hlB Jadge*8 bar he must away. 

Last week I looked over your circuit intelligence with some anx- 
iety to see how this case had been disposed of, but unfortunately 
without effect. There was no notice of it there. Interesting 
trials enough we have had, tnals for attempting to shoot rabbits, 
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for writing marriage lines, for stealing a pair of breeches ; but for 
the ' shedder of blood ' there was no trial. To none of his Maj- 
esty's justiciars, it would seem, has anjr hint of that transaction 
been communicated. Whether it was ever so much as glanced at, 
much less thoroughly sifted by any official personage, high or low, 
appears not from the record — nowhere the smallest wlusper of it. 

May I ask in the name of all that is wonderful how this has 
been? Is it lawful, then, to put to death any individual whom 
you may find flirting with your maid after ten at night ? Nay, is 
it «9 lawful that no inquiry can be needed on the subject ; but the 
whole matter may be hushed up into insignificance, with a few 
bows or shmgs ? If we have an Act of Parliament to that pur- 
port it is well ; only let us understand clearly how it runs. May 
any British si^bject, the poorest cotter, keep his loaded gan for 
our rural Celadons, and shoot them with less ceremony than he 
dare do snipes ? Or is it only men possessing certain ' plough- 
gates of land * that enjoy such a privilege ? If so, might not it be 
well that they were bound to take out some licence or game cer- 
tificate first ? 

Of Tour Public Prosecutor I know not even the name. The 
master of that Knockhill mansion, the unhappy creature his ser- 
vant, are, if possible, still more unknown to me. Hatred of them, 
love of them, fear or hoi)e of them, have I none. Neither say I, 
nor know I, whether in that act the wretched homicide did right 
or did ^Tqng. But in the name of God, lot all official courtesies 
and hole and comer work be far from us when ' man's blood ' is on 
our floor ! Let the light in on it, the clear eye of public inquiry, 
or the spot will blacken there for ever. Let the law with its fif- 
teen good men and true speak forth an open verdict, that the 
muttered curses of a whole district may cease. 

Vox. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A.D. 1830. -ffiT. 35. 

The outward life of a man of letters is in his works. But 
in his works he shows only so much of himself as he con- 
siders that the world will be benefited or interested by 
seeing; or rather, if he is tnie artist he does not show 
his own self at all. The more excellent the thing produced, 
the more it resembles a work of nature in which the crea- 
tion is alone perceived, while the creating hand is hidden 
in mystery. Homer and Shakespeare are the greatest of 
poets, but of the men Homer and Shakespeare we know 
next to nothinnc. 'The blind old bard of Ohio's nxkv isle' 
has been even criticised out of existence, and ingenious in- 
quirers have been found to maintain that the Stratford 
player furnished but a convenient name, and that the true 
authors of ^ Henry IV.' or ' Hamlet,' were Queen Eliza- 
beth's courtiers and statesmen. 

Men of genius do not care to hang their hearts upon 
their sleeve for daws to peck at ; yet if they have left any- 
where their written conversations with themselves, if they 
have opened a door into the laboratory where the creative 
force can be seen in its operation, and the man himself 
can be made known to us as he appeared in imdress and in 
his own eyes, the public who are interested in his writings 
may count it as a piece of rare good fortune. !No man 
who has any vital force in him ever lies to himself. He 
may assume a disguise to others ; but the first condition of 
success is that he be true to his o^\^l soul and has looked 
his own capacities and his own faults fairly in the face. I 
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have already given some extracts from Carlyle's Journal. 
The entries are irregular, sometimes with a blank of 
several years. For 1829 and 1830 it is unusually ample, 
and that the story may not be interrupted I place before 
the reader collectively the picture which it gives of Carlyle's 
mind. Some incidents are alluded to which have still to 
be related. The reader will learn what ho may find want- 
ing in the chapter which will follow. 

Extracts from a Diary Kept at Craioexputtock. . 

1820—1830. CA^o*^ 

February^ 1829. — Has the mind its cycles and seasons like na- 
ture, varring from the fermentation of trerden to the eleaniess of 
seyn, and this again and again, so that the history of a man is like 
the history of the world he lives in? In my own case I have 
traced two or three such vicissitudes. At present, if I mistake not, 
there is some such thing at hand for me. 

Above all things I should like (o know England; the essence of 
80i*ial life in this same little island of ours. But how? No one 
that I K]x?ak to can throw light on it ; not he that has worked and 
lived in the midst of it for half a century. The blind following 
the blind ! Yet each cries out, ' What glorious sunshine we have ! * 
The 'old literature* only half contents me. It is ore and not 
metal. I have not even a hi^tftrj/ of the country' half precis** enough. 
With Scotland it is little Ixjtter. To me tht»re is nothing poeti«'al 
in Scotland but its religion. Perhaps l>ecause I know nothing 
else BO well. England, with its old chivalry*, art, and ' cn^ture 
comfort,* looks ]>eautiful, but only as a cloud country*, the dis- 
tinctive features of which are all melted into one gay sunny mass 
of hues. After all we are a world 'within ourselves,* a 'self- 
contained house.' 

The English have never ha<l an artist excei)t in poetry : no mu- 
sician ; no i)ainter. Purcell (was he a native?) and Hogarth aro 
not exceptions, or only such as confirm the rule. 

He who would understand England must understand her 
Church — for that is half of the whole matter. Am I not con- 
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scions of a prejudice on that side ? Does not the Teir sight of % 
shovel hat in some degree indispose me to the wearer thereof ? 
Shut np mv heart against him? This must be looked into. With- 
out loTe there is no knowledge. 

Do I not also partly despise, partly hate, the aristocracy of 
Scotland ? I fear I do, though under cover. This too should be 
remedied. On the whole I know little of the Scottish gentleman, 
and more than enough of the Scottish gigman. All are not mere 
rent-gatherers and game-preservers. 

Have the Scottish gentry lost their national character of late 
years, and become mere danglers in the train of the wealthier 
English ? Scott has seen certain characters among them of which 
I hitherto have not heard of any existing specimen. 

Is the true Scotchman the peasant and yeoman ; chiefly the 
former ? 

Shall we actually go and drive through England, to see it? 
Mail coaches are a mere mockery. 

A national character, that is, the description of one, tends to 
realise itself, as some prophecies have produced their own fulfil- 
ment. Tell a man that he is brave, and you help him to become 
BO. The national character hangs like a pattern in evcir head ; 
each sensibly or insensibly shapes himself thereby, and feels 
pleased when he can in any manner realise it. 

Is the characteristic strength of England its love of justice, its 
deep-seated universally active sense of fair play ? On many points 
it seems to be a very stupid people ; but seldom a hide-bound, 
bigoted, altogether unmanageable and unaddressable people. 

The Scotch have more enthusiasm and more consideration ; that 
is, at once more sail and ballast. They seem to have a deeper and 
richer character as a nation. The old Scottish music, our songs, 
are a highly distinctive feature. 

Read Novalis' ' Schriften ' for the second time some weeks ago, 
and wrote a review of them. A strange mystic unfathomable 
book, but full of matter for most earnest meditation. What is to 
become (next) of the world and the sciences thereof? Bather, 
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what is to become of thee and thy sciences ? Then longest to act 
among thj fellow men, and canst jet scarcely breathe among 
them. 

Friedrich Schlegel dead at Dresden on the 9th of January. 
Poor Schlegel, what a toilsome seeking was thine I Thon know- 
est now whether thou hast found — or thou carest not for knowing I 

What am I to say of Voltaire ? His name has stood at the top 
of a sheet for three days and no other word ! Writing is a dread- 
ful labour, yet not so /Ireadful as idleness. 

Every living man is a visible mystery ; he walks between two 
eternities and two infinitudes. Were we not blind as moles we 
should value o^ humanity at x , and our rank, influence, &c. 
(the trappings of our humanity) at 0. Say I am a man, and you 
say all. Whether king or tinker is a mere appendix. — 'Very 
true, Mr. Garlylo, but then ' we must believe truth and prac- 
tice error? 

Pray that your eyes be opened, that you may see what is before 
them I The whole world is built, as it were, on light and glory — 
only our spiritual eye must discern it ; to the bodily eye Self is as 
a perpetual blinder^ and we see nothing but darkness and contra- 
diction. 

Luther, says Melanchthon, would often, though in robust 
health, go about for four days eating and drinking — nothing I 
* Yidi continuis quatuor diebus, cum quidem rccte valeret, pror- 
sus nihil edentem aut bibentem. Vidi siope alias mult is diebus 
quotidie exiguo pane ot halece contentum esse/ Content for 
many days with a little piece of bread and herring. tempora ! 
O mores! 

Luther*8 character appears to me the most worth discussing of 
all modem men*s. He is, to say it in a word, a great man in every 
sense ; has the soul at once of a conqueror and a poet. His at- 
tachment to music is to me a very interesting circumstance; it 
was the channel for many of his finest emotions, for which words, 
even words of prayer, were but an ineffectual exiwnent. Is it 
true that he did leave Wittenberg for Worms with nothing but 
his Bible and his flute ? There is no scene in Euro])ean history 
so splendid and signiflcani I have long had a sort of notion to 
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write some life or characteristic of Luther. A picture of the jmb- 
lic thought ill those thiys, and of this strong lofty mind overturn- 
ing and new moulding it, would be a tine affair in many senses. 
It would require immense research. Alas ! alas ! when arc we to 
have another Luther? Such men are needed from century to 
centur}' ; there seldom has been more need of one than now. 

Wrote a paper on Voltaire for the 'Foreign Beview.' It ap- 
pears to have given some, very slight, satisfaction ; pieces of it 
breathe afar off the right spirit of composition, \\lien shall I 
attain to ^"rite wholly in that spirits 

Pai)cr on Novalis for F. R. just published. "Written last Jann- 
ary amid the frosts. Generally poof. Novalis is an anti-mechan- 
ist — a deep man — the most perfect of modem spirit-seers. I 
thank liim for somewhat. 

August 5, 1829. — Also just finished an article on the 'Signs of 
the Times * for the * Edinburgh Reriew,' as Jeffrey's last speech. 
Bad in general, but the best I could make it under such incubus 
influences. 

Every age appears surprising and full of vicissitudes to those 
that live therein — as indeed it is and must be — vicissitudes from 
nothingness to existence; and from the tumultuous wonders of 
existence forward to the still wonders of death. 

Politics are not our life — which is the practice and contempla- 
tion of goodness — but only the hnuse wherein that life is led. Sad 
duty that lies on us to p^irget and continually repair our houses, 
saddest of all when it becomes our sole duty. 

An institution, a law of any kind, may became a deserted edifice ; 
the walls standing, no life going on within but that of bats, owls, 
and unclean creatures. It will then be pulled down if it stand 
interrupting any thoroughfare. If it do not so stand, people may 
leave it alone till a grove of natural wood grow round it ; and no 
eye but that of the adventurous antiquarian may know of its exist- 
ence, such a tangle of brush is to be struggled through before it 
can be come at and viewed. 

All language but that concerning sensual objects is or has been 
figurative. Prodigious influence of metaphors ! Never saw into 
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it till lately ; a tmly usefiil and philosophical work would be a 
good ' Essay on Metaphors.' 

Begin to think more serionsly of discussing Martin Luther. 
The only in8])iration I know of is that of genius. It was, is, and 
will always be of a divine character. 

Wonderful uniyerse I Were our eyes but opened, what a * se- 
cret * were it that we daily see and handle without heed I 

Understanding is to reason as the talent of a beaver (which can 
builit houscs,"ancruses lis tail for a trowel) to the genius of a 
prophet and poet. Reason is all but extinct in this age ; it can 
never be altogether extinguished. 

' Das Seligseyn ist um eine Ewigkeit iilter als das Yerdammt- 
seyn.'— Jean Paul. 

' The mixture of those things by speech which by nature are 
divided is the mother of all error.' — Hookeb. 

Error of political economists about improving waste lands as 
com^tarod with manufacturing. The manufacture is worn and 
dtnie. The machine itself dies. The improved land remains an 
addition to the estate /or ever. What is the amount of this error? 
I see not, but reckon it something considerable. 

Is it true that of all quacks that ever quacked (l)oastiDg them- 
selves to be Romclwdy) in any age of the worhl, the ])olitical t?cono- 
mistH of this age are, for their intrinsic size, the loudest ? Mercy 
on us, what a qnack-quacking ; and their q%%^ even if ixoi a wind 
one, is of value simply one halfj^enny. 

Tlieir whole philosophy (!) is an arithmetical computation per- 
formod in words ; requires, therefore, the intellect, not of SiX'rates 
or ShakeBi>eare, but of Cocker or Dilworth. Even if this were 
ri^ht — wliich it scarcely ever is, for they miss this or the other 
item, do as they will, and must return to practice and take the 
low jtostftTiori road after all — the ipiestion of money-making, even 
of national money-making, is not a high but a low one ; as they 
treat it, among the highest. Could they tell us how wealth is and 
should be distributed^ it wore something ; but they do not attempt 
it 
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Political philosophy ? Political philosophy should bo a scien- 
tific revelation of the whole secret mechanism whereby men co- 
here together in society ; shonld tell ns what is meant by * coun- 
try ' (patria), by what causes men are happy, moral, religious, or 
the contrary. Instead of all which it tells us how ' flannel jackets' 
are exchanged for ' pork hams,* and speaks much about ' the land 
last taken into cultivation.* They are the hodmen of the intel- 
lectual edifice, who have got upon the wall and will insist on build- 
ing as if they were masons. 

The Utilitarians are the ' crowning mercy' of this age, Ih^ sum- 
mit (now first appearing to view) of a mass of tendencies which 
stretch downwards and spread sidewards over the whole intellect 
and morals of the time. By-and-by the clouds will disperse, and 
we shall see it all in' dead nakedness and brutishness ; our Utili- 
tarians Mill pass away with a great noise. You think not ? Can 
the reason of man be trodden under foot for ever by his sense ? 
Can the brute in us prevail for ever over the angel? 

The Devil has his elect 

'Pero digan lo que quisieren los historiadores ; que desnudo 
naci, desnudo mi hallo, ni pierdo ni gano, aunque por verme 
puesto in libros y andar por ese mundo de mano en mano, no se 
me da un trigo, quo digan de mi todo lo que quisieren,' says San- 
cho. — * Quixote,' iv. 117. 

January 14, 1830. — ^Does it seem hard to thee that thou shouldst 
toil in dulness, sickness, isolation? "Whose lot is not even thus? 
Toil then, and tais4oL 

Either I am degenerating into a caput mortuum, and shall never 
think another reasonable thought ; or some new and deeper view 
of the world is about to arise in me. Pray heaven the latter ! It 
is dreadful to live without vision. When there is no light the 
people perish. 

With considerable sincerity I can pray at this moment, * Grant 
me, O Father, enough of wisdom to live well ; prosperity to live 
easily grant me or not, as Thou seest best.' A poor, faint prayer 
as such, yet surely a kind of wish, as indeed it has generally been 
with me ; and now a kind of comfort to feel it still in my otherwise 
too withered heart. 
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I am ft ' diflmembered limb/ and feel it again too deeply. Was 
I erer other ? Stand to it tightly, man, and do thy utmost. Thon 
hast little or no hold on the world ; promotion will never reach 
thee, nor true fellowship with any active body of men ; but hast 
thoa not still a hold on thyself? Ja^ beym Himmel I 

Religion, as Novalis thinks, is a social thing. Without a chnrch 
there can be little or no religion. The action of mind on mind is 
mystical, infinite ; religion, worship can hardly (perhaps not at 
all) support itself without this aid. The derivation of Schitdr- 
merey indicates some notion of this in the Germans. To schwdr^ 
men (to be enthusiastic) means, says Coleridge, to «trarm, to crowd 
together and excite one another. 

What is the English of all quarrels that have been, are, or can 
be, between man and man ? Simply this. Sir, you are taking^ 
more than your share of pleasure in this world, something from 
my share ; and by the gods you shall not — nay, I will fight yon 
rather. Alas ! and the whole lot to bo divided is such a beggarly 
account of empty boxes, truly a ' feast of shells,* not eggs, for the 
yolks have all been blown out of them. Not enough to fill half a 
stomach, and the whole human species famishing to be at them. 
Better we should say to our brother, 'Take it, poor fellow, take 
that larger share which I reckon mine, and which thou so wantest ; 
take it with a blessing. Would to Heaven I had but enough for 
thee I ' This is the moral of the Christian religion ; how easy to 
write, how hard to practise. 

I have now almost done with the Oermans. Having seized 
their opinions, I must turn me to inquire hoir true arc they ? That 
truth is in them no lover of truth will doubt ; but how much ? 
And after all one needs an intellectual scheme (or ground plan of 
the universe) drawn with one's own instruments. I think I have 
got rid of materialism. Matter no longer seems to mo so ancient^ 
BO unsubduable, so certain and palpable as mind. / am mind ; 
whether matter or not I know not, and can not. Glimpses into 
the spiritual universe I have sometimes had (about the true nature 
of religion), the possibility after all of supernatural (really natural) 
influences. Would they could but stay with me, and ripen into a 
perfect view. 

Miracle? What ia a miracle ? Oan there be a thing more mi* 
Vol. n.-^ 
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racnlons than any other thing? I myself am a standing wonder. 
It is the inspiration of the Almighty that giveth ns nndezstanding. 

YThat is poetry? Do I really lore poetry? I sometimes fancy 
almost not. The jingle of maudlin persons with their mere (even 
genuine) sensibility is unspeakably fatiguing to me. My greatly 
most delightful reading is where some Goethe musically teacha 
me. Kay, any &ct relating especially to man is still valuable and 
pleasing. My memory, which was one of the best, has failed sadly 
of late years (principally the last two) ; yet not so much by defect 
in the Acuity, I should say, as by want of earnestness in using it. 
I attend to few things as I was wont ; few things have any interest 
for me. I live in a sort of waking dream. Doubtful it is in the 
highest degree whether ever I shall make men hear my voice to 
any purpose or not. Certain only that I shall be a failure if I do 
not, and unhappy ; nay, unhappy enough (that is, with suffering 
enough) even if I do. My own talent I caimot in the remotest 
degree attempt at estimating. Something superior often does 
seem to lie in me, and hitherto the world has been very kind ; but 
many things inferior also ; so that I can strike no balance. Hang 
it, try and leave this Grubdn, What tee have done is the only mirror 
that can show us what we are. One great desideratum in every 
society is a man to hold his peace. 

Oh Time, how thoa fliest ; 
Fftlse heart, how thoa liest ; 
Lesvo chattering and fretting. 
Betake thee to doing and getting. 

April 17. — Gk>t dreadfully ill on with a most tremendous specu- 
lation on history, intended first as an introduction to my German 
w6rk,~th6nfbund at last that it would not do there, and so cut it 
out after finishing it, and gave it to my wife. I carry less weight 
now, and skim more smoothly along. Wliy cannot I write books 
(of that kind) as I write, letters? They are and will be of only 
temporary use. 

Francis Jeffrey the other week offered me a hundred a year, 
having learned that this sum met my yearly wants. He did it 
neatly enough, and I had no doubt of his sincerity. "What a state 
of society is this in which a man would rather be shot through 
the heart twenty times than do both himself and his neighbour a 
real ease. How separate pride from the natural necessary feeling 
of self? It is ill to dO| yet may be done. On the whole I have 
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been somewhat in the wrong abont 'independence;' man is not 
independent of his brother. Twenty men united in love can ac- 
complish much that to two thousand isolated men were impossi- 
ble. Know this, and know also that then hast a power of thj own, 
and standest with a Heaven above even Thee. And so im TeufeTs 
Kamen, get to thy work then. 

June 8. — Am abont beginning the second volume of that German 
Lit Histoiy ; dreadfully lazy to start. I know and feel that it 
will be a trivial insignificant book, do what I can ; yet the writing 
of it sickens me and inflames my nerves as if it were a poem I 
Were I done with this, I will endeavour to compile no more. 

Is not the Christian religion, is not every truly vital interest of 
mankind (?), a thing that ^rotts ? Like some Nile whose springs 
are indeed hidden, but whose full flood, bringing gladness and 
fertility from its mysterious mountains, is seen and welcomed by 
alL 

Received about four weeks ago a strange letter from some Saint 
Simonians at Paris, grounded on my little * Signs of the Times.' ' 
These i^coplo have strange notions, not without a large spicing of 
truth, and are themselves among the Signs, I shall feel curious 
to know what becomes of them. La cUuee la plus pautre is evi- 
dently in the ^*ay of rising from its present deepest abasement. 
In time it is likely the world will be better divided, and he that 
has the toil of ploughing will have the first cut at the reaping. 

A man with 200,000/. a year eats the whole fruit of 6000 men's 
labour through a year ; for you can get a stout spadesman to work 
and maintain himself for the sum of «30/. Thus wc have private 
individuals whose >i*ages are equal to the ^-ages of seven or eight 
thousand other individuals. What do those highly Wncficetl in- 
dividuals do to society for their wages?— Kill jxiriridgpjt. Can this 
last ? No, by the soul that is in man it cannot, and will not, and 
shall not ! 

Our political economists should collect statistical /ic/ji ; such 
as, ' \lliat iH the lowcHt sum a man can live on in various coun- 
tries? What is the highest ho gets to live on? How many peo- 
ple work with their hands ? How many with thoir heails ? How 
many not at all ? and innumerable such, \lliat all want to know 

>JaaS appeared Id th* SdinburghlUHew.tindTtpriaUd in the MUeHlani€$. 
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is the condition of our fellow men ; and strange to saj it is the 
thing least of all nnderstood, or to be understood as matters ga 
The present ' science ' of political economy requires far less intel- 
lect than successful bellows mending; and perhaps does less good, 
if we deduct all the evil it brings us. Though joung it alreadj 
carries marks of decrepitude — a speedy and soft death to it 

You see two men fronting each other. One sits dressed in red 
cloth, the other stands dressed in threadbare blue ; the first says 
to the other, ' Be hanged and anatomised I ' and it is forthwith put 
in execution, till Number Two is a skeleton. Whence comes it? 
These men have no physical hold of each other ; they are not in 
contact. Each of the bailifiEis, &c., is included in his own skiriy and 
not hooked to any other. The reason is, Man is a spirit. Invisi- 
ble influences run through Society, and make it a mysterious 
whole full of life and inscrutable acti\'ities and capabilities. Our 
individual existence is mysteiy ; our social, still more. 

Nothing can act but where it is? True — if you will — only 
tthere is it ? Is not the distant, the dead, whom I love and sorrow 
for HERE, in the genuine spiritual sense, as really as the table I 
now write on ? Space is a mode of our sense, so is time (this I 
only half understand) ; tre are — we know not what — light sparkles 
floating in the aether of the Divinity ! So that this solid world 
after all is but an air-image ; our me is the only reality, and all is 
godlike or God. 

Thou wilt have no mysteiy and mysticism ; wilt live in the day- 
light (rushlight?) of truth, and see thy world and understand it? 
Nay, thou wilt laugh at all that believe in a mysteiy ; to whom 
the universe is an oracle and temple, as well as a kitchen and cat- 
tle-stall ? Anner Tett/el ! Doth not thy cow calve, doth not thy 
bull gender? Nay, peradventure, dost not thou thyself gender? 
Explain me that, or do one of two things: retire into private 
places with thy foolish cackle ; or, what were better, give it up 
and weep, not that the world is mean and disenchanted and pro- 
saic, but that thou art vain and blind. 

Is anything more wonderful than another, if you consider it 
maturely? /have seen no men rise from the dead ; I have seen 
some thousands rise from nothing, I have not force to fly into the 
son, but I have force to lift my hand, which is equally stiange. 

Wonder is the basis of worship ; the reign of wonder is peren- 
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nialy indeetmctible ; only at certain stages (as the piresent) it is 
(for some short season) inpartibus infiddium. 

August^ 1830. — What is a man if jon look at him with the mere 
logical sense, with the understandin g ? A pitiful hungry biped 
that wears breeches. Often when I read of pompous ceremonials, 
drawing-room levies, and coronations, on a sudden the clothes Aj 
off the whole party in my fancy, and they stand there straddling in 
a half ludicrous, half horrid condition I 

September 7. — Yesterday I received tidings that my project of 
cutting up that thrice WTetched ' History of German Literature ' 
into review articles, and so realising something for my year's work, 
will not take effect. The ' course of Providence ' (nay, sometimes 
I almost feel that there is such a thing even lor me) seems guiding 
my steps into new regions ; the question is coming more and more 
towards a decision. Canst thou, there as thou art, accomplish 
aught good and true ; or art thou to die miserably as a vain pre- 
tender? It is above a year since I wrote one sentence that came 
from the right place ; since I did one action that seemed to be 
really worthy. The want of money is a comparatively insignificant 
affair ; were I doing well otherwise, I could most readily consent 
to go destitute and suffer all sorts of things. On the whole I am 
a . But tush I 

The moral nature of a man is not a composite factitious con- 
cern, but lies in the very heart of his being, as his veiy self of 
■elves. The first alleviation to irremediable pain is some convic- 
tion that it has been merited, that it comes from the All-just — 
from God. 

What am I but a sort of ghost ? Men rise as apparitions from 
the bosom of night, and after grinning, squeaking, gibbering some 
space, return thither. The earth they stand on is bottomless ; the 
vault of their sky is infinitude ; the hie-time is encompassed with 
eternity. O wonder ! And they buy cattle or seats in Parliament, 
and drink coarser or finer fermented liquors, as if all this were a 
city that had foundations. 

I have strange glimpses of the power of spiritual union, of asso- 
ciation among men of like object. Therein lies the true element 
of religion. It is a tmly supernatural climate. All wondrous 
things, from a Pennenden Heath or Penny-a-week Purgatory So- 
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cietv, io the fonndation of a GhristiamtT, or the (now obsolete) 
exercise of magic, take their rise here. Men work godlike miracles 
thereby, and the horridest abominations. Society is a wonder of 
wonders, and politics (in the light sense &r, veiy far, from the 
common one) is the noblest science. Cor ne editof Up and be 
doing! Hast thou not the strangest, grandest of all talents 
committed to thee, namely, life itself? O heaven! And it is 
momentarily rosting and wasting, if thon nse it not Up and be 
doing ! and pray (if thon but can) to the nnseen Anthor of all thy 
strength to gnide thee and aid thee ; to give thee, if not victory 
and possession, unwearied activity and Eiitsagen. 

Is not eveiT thought properly an inspiration ? Or how is one 
thing more inspired than another? Much in this. 

Wliy should politeness be peculiar to the rich and well bom? 
Is not every man alire, and is not cvenr man infinitely venerable 
to every other? * There is but one temple in the universe/ says 
Novalis, ' and that is the body of man.' 

Franz von Sickingen was one of the noblest men of the Refor- 
mation period. He defended Ulrich von Hutten, warred against 
perfidious Wurtemberg, was the terror of evildoers, the praise of 
whoso did well. Hutten and he read Luther together: light 
rising in darkness ! He also stood by Gutz von Berlichingen, and 
now walks in poetry. But why I mention him here is his tran- 
scendent good breeding. He was at feud with his superior the 
Bishop of Triers, and besieged by him, and violently defending 
himself against injustice at the moment when he received his 
death wound. His castle was surrendered; Triers and others 
approached the brave man, over whose countenance the last pale- 
ness was already spreading : he took off his cap to Triers, there as 
he lay in that stem agony. What a picture ! 

Nutta dies sine lined, Ehett, eheuf Yesterday accordingly I 
wrote a thing in dactyls, entitled the * Wandering Spirits,' which 
now fills and then filled me with 'detestation and abhorrence.' 
No matter— to-day I must do the like. XuUa dies sine lined. To 
the persevering, they say, all things are possible. Possible or 
impossible, I have no other implement for trying. 

Last night I sat np veiy late reading Scott's 'History of Soot- 
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lancL' An amiming narrative, clear, precise, and I snppose acen- 
rate : but no more a histoiy of Scotland than I am Pope of Eome. 
A series of palace intrigues and butcheries and battles, little more 
important than those of Donnybrook Fair; all the while that 
ScotUtndt quite unnoticed, is holding on her course in industry, in 
arts, in culture, as if ' Langside ' and * Clean-the-Causewaj * had 
remained unfought. Strange that a man should think that he 
was ijtrriting the history of a nation while he is chronicling the 
amours of a wanton young woman called queen, and a sulky booby 
recommended to kingship for his fine limbs, and then blown up 
with gunpowder for his ill behaviour! Good heaven! let them 
fondle and pout and bicker ad libitum : what has God's fair crea- 
tioft and man's immortal destiny to do with them and their trade? 

One inference I have drawn from Scott : that the people in 
those old days had a singular talent for nicknames : King Toont" 
Tabard, DeU-the-Cat (less meritorious), the FoxU Raid, the Round" 
about Raid, aean-the-Causeicai/, the Tulchan Prelates, &c. &c. 
Apparently there was more humour in the national mind than 
now. 

For the rest the 'Scottish History* looks like that of a gipsy 
encampment — industry of the rudest, largely broken by sheer 
indolence ; smoke, sluttishness, hunger, scab and — blood. Hap- 
pily, as hinted, Scotland herself teas not there. 

Lastly, it is noteworthy that the nobles of the country have 
maintained a quite despicable behaviour from the times of Wal- 
lace downwards. A selfish, ferocious, famishing, unprincipled 
set of hyaenas, from whom at no time and in no way has the coun- 
try derived any benefit. The day is coming when those our mod- 
em hyicnas (though toothless, still mischievous and greedy beyond 
limit) will (quietly I hope) be paid off: Canaille faineante, que 
faites-vouM Id ? Down with your double-barrels ; take spades, if 
ye can do no better, and work or die. 

The quantity of pain thou feelest is indicative of the quantity 
of life, of talent thou hast : a stone feels no pain. (Is that a fact?) 

September 9. — Wrote a fractionlet of verse entitled 'The Bee- 
tle* > (a real incident on Glaisters Moor), which, alas ! must stand 
for the linea, both of Tuesday and Wednesday. To-day I am to 
try I know not what. Greater clearness will arrive. I make far 

> ifiMtOaaiM, voL L, Appendix XL, No. 0. 
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most progress when I toafir, on solitaiy roads— of which there axe 
enough here. 

Last night came a whole bnndle of ' Fraser^s Magazines,' kc. : 
two little papers bj my brother in them, some &bles bj me ; and 
on the whole such a hurlj-burlj of rhodomontade, punch, loyalty, 
and Satumalian Toryism as eye hath not seen. This out-B]ack- 
woods Blackwood. Nevertheless, the thing has its meaning — a 
kind of wild popular lower comedy, of which John Wilson is the 
inventor. It may perhaps (for it seems well adapted to the age) 
carry down his name to other times, as his most remarkable 
achievement. All the magazines (except the ' New Monthly ') seem 
to aim at it ; a certain quickness, fluency of banter, not excluding 
sharp insight, and Merry Andrew drollery, and even humour, 
are available here ; however, the grand requisite seems to be im- 
pudence, and a fearless committing of yourself to talk in your 
drink. Literature has nothing to do with this ; but printing has ; 
and printing is now no more the peculiar symbol and livery of lit- 
erature than writing was in Gutenberg's day. 

Great actions are sometimes historically barren ; smallest ac- 
tions have taken root in the moral soil and grown like banana for- 
ests to cover whole quarters of the world. Aristotle's philoso- 
phy and the Sermon on the Mount (and both too had fair trial), 
the * M^canique Celeste ' and the ' Sorrows of Werter,' Alexander's 
expedition, and that of Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles ! Of 
these, however, Werter is half a gourd, and only by its huge de- 
ddtta (to be used as manure) will fertilise the future. So, too, with 
the rest ; all are deciduous, and must at last make manure, only at 
longer dates. Yet of some the root also (?) seems to be undying. 

What are Schiller and Goethe if you try them in that way ? As 
yet it is too soon to try them. No true effort can be lost. 

One thing we see : the moral nature of man is deeper than his 
intellectual ; things planted down into the former may grow as if 
for ever ; the latter as a kind of drift mould produces only an- 
nuals. What is Jesus Christ's significance? Altogether moral 
What is Jeremy Bentham*s significance ? Altogether intellectual, 
logicaL I name him as the representative of a class important 
only for their numbers, intrinsically wearisome, almost pitiable and 
pitifuL Logic is their sole foundation, no other even recognised 
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M possible ; wherefore their system is a machine and cannot grow 
or endure ; but after thrashing for a little (and doing good service 
that way) must thrash itself to pieces and be made fuel. Alas, 
poor lUigland I stupid, purblind, pndding-eating England I Ben- 
tham with his MilU grinding thee out morality ; and some Macan- 
lay, also be-aproned and a grinder, testing it, and deciying it,* be- 
cause — it is not his own Whig established Quern-morality — I mean 
that the Utilitarians Juxte logical machinery, and do grind fiercely 
and potently, on their ovm foundation ; whereas the Whigs have 
no foundation, but must stick up their handmills, or even pep- 
per mills, on what fixture they can come at, and then grind as it 
pleai^ Heaven. The Whigs are amateurs, the Radicals are guild- 
%brethren. 

The sin of this age is dilettantism ; the Whigs and all * moderate 
Tories ' are the grand dilettanti. I begin to feel less and less pa- 
tience for them. This is no world where a man should stand trim- 
ming his whiskers, looking on at work or touching it with the 
point of a gloved finger. Man sollie (jreifen zu ! There is more 
hope of an atheist utilitarian, of a superstitious ultra (Tory), than 
of such a lukewarm withered mongrel. Ho would not believe 
though one rose from the dead. He is wedded to idols — lot him 
alone. 

September, about the 28/^' — Rain ! rain ! rain I The crops all 
lying tattered, scattered, and unripe ; the winter's bread still under 
the soaking clouds I God pity the i>oor I 

It was a wise regulation which ordained that certain days and 
times should be set apart for seclusion and meditation — whether 
as fasts or not may reasonably admit of doubt ; the business being 
to get out of the body to philosophise. But on the whole there is 
a deep significance in Silence. Were a man forced for a length of 
time but to hold his peace, it were in most cases an incalculable 
benefit to his insight. Thought works in silence, so does virtue. 
One might erect statues to Silence. I sometimes think it were 
good for me, who after all cannot err much in loquacity here, did 
I impose on myself at set times the duty of not speaking for a day. 
What folly would one avoid did the tongue lie quiet till the mind 
had finished and was calling for utterance. Not only our good 

> IfaoanUy*! Ewiy on James Mill 

* Bv«i a regular oonnt of days was loft at Craigenpultook. 
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thoughts, bnt onr good purposes also, are frittered asunder, and 
dissipated by nnseasonable speaking of them. Words, the stran- 
gest product of our nature, are also the most potent Beware of 
speaking. Speech is human, silence is divine, yet also brutish and 
dead : therefore we must learn both arts ; they are both difficult 
Flower roots hidden under soiL Bees working in darkness, ^c. 
The soul, too, in silence. Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth. Indeed, secresy is the element of all good- 
ness ; eveiT virtue, every beauty is mysterious. I hardly under- 
stand even the surface of this. . . . 

Odober 28. — ^Written a strange piece ' On Clothes.' ^ Know not 
what will come of it 

Gates Pferd 

let's UAfer*ft werth (myself ? Korember d4). 

Beceived the ' ornamented Schiller ' from Ck>ethe, and wondered 
not a little to see poor old Craigenputtook engraved at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. If I become anything, it will look well ; if I become 
nothing, a piece of kind dotage (on his part). Sent away the 
* Clothes,' of which I could make a kind of book, but cannot afford 
it Have still the book in petto (?), but in the most chaotic shape. 

The Wliigs in office, and Baron Brougham Lord Chancellor ! 
Haystacks and comstacks burning over all the south and middle of 
England ! Where will it end ? Revolution on the back of revo- 
lution for a century yet ? Beligion, the cement of society^ is not 
here : we can have no permanent beneficent arrangement of a£Eairs. 

/ Not that we want no aristocracy, but that we want a true one. 
While the many work with their hands, let the few work with 
their heads and hearts, honefttlt/, and not with a shameless villany 
pretend to work, or even openly steaL Were the landlords all 
hanged and their estates given -to the poor, we should be (econom- 
ically) much happier perhaps for the space of thirty years. But 
the population would be doubled then ; and again the hunger of 
the unthrifty would bum the granary of the industrious. Alas I 
that there is no Church, and as yet no apparent possibility of one. 

The divine right of squires is equal to the divine right of kings, 
> Fint sketch of Sartor Baartm^ intended for a leriew article. 
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and not superior? A word has made them, and a word can un- 
make them. 

I have no property in anything whatsoever ; except, perhaps (if 
I am a virtnoos man) in my own free will. Of my body I have 
only a life rent; of aU that is without my skin only an accidental 
possession, so long as I can keep it. Vain man I Are the stars 
thine because thou lookest on them ? Is that piece of earth thine 
because thou hast eaten of its fruits ? Thy proudest palace what 
is it but a tent : pitched not indeed for days but for years? The 
earth is the LorcTs. Remember this, and seek other duties than 
game preserving, wouldst thou not be an interloper, sturdy beggar, 
and even thief. 

Fanlei Pf erd 
Keincs Hafen werth. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire, and the idler of his also, 
namely, of starvation. 

Byron we call 'a dandy of sorrows and acquainted with grief.' 
That is a brief definition of him. 

What if art and poetry? Is the beautiful really higher than 
the good? A higher form thereof? Thus were a poet not only 
a priest, but a high priest. 

When Goethe and Schiller say or insinuate that art is higher 
than religion, do they mean perhaps this ? That whereas religion 
represents (what is the essence of truth for man) the good as ifi" 
finitely (the word is emphatic) different from the evil, but sets 
them in a state of hostility (as in heaven and hell), art likewise 
admits and inculcates this quite infinite difference, but vithoui 
hostility, with peaccfulness, like the difference of two jwlcs which 
cannot coalesce yet do not quarrel — nay, should not quarrel, for 
both are essential to the whole. In this way is Goethe's morality 
to be considered as a higher (apart from its compn^hensiveness, 
nay, universality) than has hitherto l>een promulgated? Sehr 
eineeitig I Yet perhaps there is a glim^ise of the truth here. 

Examine by logic the import of thy life and of all lives. What 
is it ? A making of meal into manure, and of manure into meaL 
To the cui bono there is no answer from logic. 

Deoember 29, 1830. — The old year just expiring ; one of the most 
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worthless years I have spent for a long time. Dicreft eign» und 
anderer Schuldf But words are worse than nothing. To thy re- 
view (Taylor's • Hist Survey '). Is it the most despicable of work ? 
Yet is it not too good for theef Oh, I care not for poverty, little 
even for disgrace, nothing at all for want of renown. Bnt the hor- 
rible feeling is when I cease my own straggle, lose the conscious- 
ness of my own strength, and become positively quite worldly and 
wicked. 

In the paths of fortune (fortune I) I have made no advancement 
since last year ; but, on the contrary (owing chiefly to that Qer- 
man Literary Histoiy one way and another), considerably retro- 
graded. No matter : had I but progressed in the other better 
path I But alas, alas I howsoever, pocas paiabrcu ! /am still here. 

Bist Du glucklich, Du Gute, dass Du unter der Erde bist? Wo 
8t«hst Du? liiebst Du mich noch? God is the God of the dead 
as well as of the living. The dead as the living are — ^where He 
vills. 

This Taylor is a wretched atheist and Philistine. It is my duty 
(perhaps) to put the flock whom he professes to lead on their 
guard. Let me do it tceU! 

m 

February 7, 1831. — Finished the review of Taylor some three 
weeks ago, and sent it off. It is worth little, and only partially in 
a right spirit. 

Sent to Jack to liberate my ' Toufelsdrockh ' from editorial du- 
rance in London, and am seriously thinking to make a book of 
it. The thing is not right — not art; yet perhaps a nearer ap- 
proach to art than I have yet made. We ought to try. I want to 
get it done, and then translate ' Faust,* as I have partially prom- 
ised to Goethe. Through ' Teufelsdrdckh ' I am yet far from see- 
ing my way ; nevertheless materials are partly forthcoming. 

No sense from the 'Foreign Quarterly Beview;' have nearly 
determined on opening a correspondence on the matter of that 
everlasting MS.* with Bowring of the 'Westminster.* Could 
write also a paper on the Saint Simonians. One too on Dr. John- 
son, for Napier. Such are the financial aspects. N.B. I hare some 
five pounds to front the vorldtcith — and expect no more for months. 
Jack, too, is in the neap tide. Hand td the oar. 

> Gennaii Literainze. 
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All Europe is in a state of disturbance, of revolution. About 
this yeiy time they may be debating the question of British * Re- 
form ' in London. The Parliament opened last week. Our news 
of it expected on Wednesday. The times are big with change. 
Will one century of constant fluctuation serre us, or shall we need 
two ? Their Parliamentaiy reforms and all that are of small mo- 
ment ; a beginning (of good and evil), nothing more. The whole 
frame of society is rotten, and must go for fuel wood — and where 
is the new frame to come from ? I know not, and no man knows. 

The only sovereigns of the world in these days are the literary 
men (were there any such in Britain) — the prophets. It is 
always a theocracy : the king has to be anointed by the priest ; 
and now the priest, the Qoethe for example, will not, cannot con- 
secrate the existing king who therefore is a usurper, and reigns 
only by sufferance. What were the bet that King William were 
the last of that profession in Britain, and Queen Victoria never 
troubled with the sceptre at all ? Mighty odds : yet nevertheless 
not infinite ; for what thing is certain now ? No mortal cares two- 
pence for any king, or obeys any king except through compulsion ; 
and society is not a ship of war. Its government cannot always 
be a press-gang. 

What are the episcopal dignitaries saying to it ? Who knows 
but Edward In-ing may not yet be a bishop ! They will clutch 
round them for help, and unmuzzle all manner of bull-dogs when 
the thief is at the' gate. Bull-dogs with teeth. The generality 
have no teeth in that kennel. 

Kings do reign by divine right, or not at all. The king that 
were God-appointed would be an emblem of God and could c/e- 
rrumdfkW obedience from us. But whore is that king? The best 
man^ could we find him, were he. Tell us, toll us, O ye codificrs 
and statists and economists, how wo sliall find him and raise him 
to the throne : or else admit that the science of i)olity is worse 
than unknown to you. 

Earl (Jarl — TArl), count, duke, knight, &c., are all titles de- 
rived, from flglUing, The honour-titles in a future tinio will derive 
themselves from knowimf and wcU-doinff. Thoy vriU also l>o con- 
ferred with more deliberation and by better judges. This is a 
prophecy of mine. 
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God is above ns, else the fahire of the world were well-nigh 

desperate. Go where we may, the deep hectcen will be round ns. 

• 

Jeffirey is Lord-Advocate and M.P. Sobbed and shrieked at 
taking office, like a bride going to be married. I wish him alto- 
gether well, but reckon he is on the wro^g course ; Wluggism, I 
believe, is all but for ever done. Away with Dilettantism and 
Machiavellism, though we should get atheism and Sansculottism ' 
in their room I The latter are at least substantial things, and do 
not build on a continued wilful falsehood. But oh I but oh ! 
where is Teufelsdrockh all this while ? The south-west is busy 
thawing off that horrible snowstorm. Time rests not — ^thon only 
art idle. To pen I to pen I 

' Benvenuto Cellini ' a very worthy book ; gives more insight 
into Italy than fifty Leo Tenths would do. A remarkable man 
Benvenuto, and in a remarkable scene. Religion and art with 
ferocity and sensuality ; polished respect with stormful indepen- 
dence; faithfully obedient subjects to popes who are not hier- 
archs but plain scoundrels ! Life was far sunnier and richer then ; 
but a time of change, loudly called for, was advancing, and but 
lately has reached its crisis. Goethe's essay on Benvenuto quite 
excellent. 

Pope*s * Homer's Odyssey,' surely a very false, and though in- 
genious and talented, yet bad translation. The old epics are great 
because they (musically) show us the xrhole vorhl of those old days. 
A modem epic that did the like would be equally admired, and 
for us far more admirable. But where is the genius that can 
write it ? Patience ! patience ! he will be here one of these cen- 
turies. 

Is Homer or Shakespeare the greater genius? It were hard to 
say. Shakespeare's world is the more complex, the more spirit- 
ual, and perhaps his mastery over it was equally complete. ' VTe 
are such stuff as dreams are made of.' There is the basis of a 
whole poetic universe. To that mind all forms and figures of men 
and things would become ideaL 

What is a tchole? or how specially does a poem differ from 
prose? Ask not a definition of it in words, which can hardly ex- 
press common logic correctly. Study to create in thyself a feeling 
of it ; like so much else it cannot be made clear, hardly even to 
thy thought (?). 
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I see some yagne outline of what a whole is : also how an indi- 
Tidoal delineation may be ' informed with the Infinite ; ' may ap- 
pear hanging in the universe of time and space (partly) : in which 
case is it a X)oem and a whole? Therefore are the true heroio 
poems of these times to be written with the ink of science ? Were 
a correct philosophic biography of a man (meaning by philo- 
sophic all that the name can include) the only method of cele- 
brating him ? The true histoiy (had we any such, or even gen- 
erally any dream of such) the true epic poem? I partly begin to 
surmise so. What after all is the true proportion of St. Matthew 
to Homer— of the Crucifixion to the fall of Troy ? 

On the whole I wish I could define to myself the true relation 
of moral genius to poetic genius ; of religion to poetry. Are they 
one and the same — difibrent forms of the same ; and if so, which 
is to stand higher, the Beautiful or the Good? Schiller and 
Ooethe seem to say the former, as if it included the latter, and 
might supersede it : how truly I can never well see. Meanwhile 
that the faculties always go together seems clear. It is a gross 
calumny on human nature to say that there ever was a mind of 
surpassing talent that did not also surpass in capability of virtue ; 
and vice versd. Nevertheless, in both cases there are female ge- 
niuses too, minds that admire and receive, but can hardly create. I 
have observed that in these also the taste for religion and for poetry 
go together. The most wonderful words I ever heard of being 
uttered by man are those in the four Evangelists by Jesus of Naz- 
areth. Their intellectual talent is hardly inferior to their moraL 
On this subject, if I live, I hope to have much to say. 

And BO ends my first note-book after nigh eight years, here at 
Craigenputtock, at my own hearth, and though amid trouble and 
dispiritment enough, yet with better outlooks than I had then. 
My outward world is not much better (yes it is, though I have far 
less money), but my inward iVj, and I can promise myself never to 
be 9o miserable again. Farewell, ye that have fallen asleep since 
then ; farewell, though distant, perhaps near me ! Welcome the 
good and evil that is to come, through which God assist me to 
struggle wisely. WTiat have I to look bock on? Little or 
nothing. What forward to? My own small sickly force amid 
wild enough whirli)oolsI The more diligently apply it then. 



CHAPTER V. 

A. D. 183a iET. 85. 

It appears from the journal that early in 1830 Carlyle 
had advanced so far with his Uistoiy of German Litera- 
ture that he was hoping soon to see it published and off 
his hands. A first sketch of ' Teuf elsdrockh ' — the egg out 
of which ' Sartor Kesartus ' was to grow — ^had been offered 
without result to London magazine editors. Proposals 
were made to him for a Life of Goethe. But on Ghoethe 
he had said all that for the present lie wished to say. 
Luther was hanging before him as the subject which he 
wanted uext to grapple, could he but find the means of 
doing it. But the preliminary reading necessary for such 
a work was wide and varied. The books required were 
not to be had at Craigenputtock ; and if the literary his- 
tory could once be finished, and any moderate sum of 
money realised upon it, he meditated spending six months 
in Germany, taking Mrs. Carlyle with him, to collect ma- 
terials. He had great hopes of what he could do with 
Luther. An editor had offered ^ - bring it out in parts in 
a magazine, but Carlyle would not hear of this. 

I rather believe (he said) that 'when I write that book of the 
great German lion, it shall be the best book I have ever written, 
and go forth, I think, on its own legs. Do yon know we are ao- 
tnallv talking of si)ending the next winter in Weimar, and prepar- 
ing all the raw material of a rigid Luther there at the fountain- 
head — ^that is, of course, if I can get the history done and have 
the cash. 

Jeffrey started at the idea of the winter at Weimar — at 
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least for Mrs. Carlyle — and suggested tliat if it was car- 
ried out she should be left in his charge at Edinburgh. 
lie was inclined, he said, to be jealous of the possible in- 
fluence of Goethe, who had half bewitched her at a dis- 
tance — ^unless indeed the speU was broken by the personal 
presence of him. But Jeffrej-s fears were unnecessary. 
There was no "Weimar j>o38ible for Carlyle, and no Life of 
Luther. The unfortunate ' German Literature ' could not 
find a publisher who would so much as hx)k at it. Boyd, 
who had brought out the volumes of ' German Romance,' 
wrote that ho would be proud to publish for Carlyle xx^tl 
almost any other subject except German Literature. He 
knew that in this department Carlyle was superior to any 
other author of the day, but the work ])ropotJed was not 
calculated to interest the British iniblic. Everj'one of the 
books alK)ut Gorman literature had been failures, most of 
them ruin JUS failures. The feeling in the public mind 
was that everything German was especially to be avoided, 
and with the highest esteem for Carlyle's talent he dared 
not make him an offer. Even cut up into articles he still 
found no one anxious to take it. There was still another 
hope, (^arlyle's various essays had l>een greatly noticed 
and admired. An adventurous bookseller might perhaps 
be found who would bid for a collected edition of them. 
The suggestion took no effect however. The 'Teufels- 
driickh' had to be sent back from London, having created 
nothing but astonished dislike. Nothing was to be done 
therefore but to remain at Craigenjaittock and work on, 
hoping for l)etter times. Fresh articles were written, a 
second on Jean Paul, a slight one on Madame de Stael, 
with the first of the two essays on history which are pub- 
lished in the 'Miscellanies.' lie was thus alile to live, but 
not so far as money was concenie<l to overtake the time 
which he had spent over his unsaleable book ; his finances 
remained sadly straitened, and he needed all his energy to 
Vol. IL-6 
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fight on against disconragement One bright gleam of 
comfort came to him from Weimar in the summer of this 
year. Communication had been kept up constantly with 
Goethe since the Comelv Bank time. In the winter 
1829-30, Mrs. Carlyle, writing to her mother-in-law at 
Scotsbrig, says : 

Carlvle is over head and ears in business to-night writing letten 
to all the four winds. There is a box to be despatched for Ooethe 
containing all manner of cariosities, the most precious of which 
is a lock of mv hair. There is also a smart Highland bonnet for 
his daughter-in-law, accompanied bv a nice little piece of poetiy 
professing to be written bv me, but in truth I did not write a 

word of it 

Scotland prides her in the bonnet bine 

That brooks no stain in lore or urar; 
Be it on Ottilie's head a token troe 

Of Scottish lore to kind Weimar. 

Goethe's answer reached Craigenpnttock about June.' 

1 Das werthe SchatzkAstlein, nachdem es dorch den strengsten Winter Tom 
Continent huige abgehalten worden, ist endlich nm die Ualfte Mln giOrkHch 
angelaDgtw 

Um Ton seinem Gehalt zn sprechen. erwihne znerst die nnschitibare Locfci^ 
die man wohl mit dem thenren Haapte Terbunden mOchte gesehen haben, dto 
aber hicr einzeln erblickt mich fast erschreckt hiltte. Der Gegensats war m 
auffallend ; dcnn ich brauchte meinen Schidel nicbt zu berOhren nm an wisMD 
dass daselbst nnr Stoppeln sich hervorthun ; es war mir nicht ndthig ror den 
Spiegel zn tret^n, am za erfahien dass eine lange Zcitreise ihnen ein mias£ar> 
biges Ansehen gegeben. Die UnmOgli^keit der verlangten Erwiedemng.fid 
mir anfs Herz, and niithigte mich za Gedanken deren man sich in entsehla- 
gen pflegt. Am Ende aber blicb mir doch nichts Qbrig als mich an der Vor- 
stellang zn begnOgcn : eine solche Gabe sot dankbarlichst ohne HolShong 
irgend einer genugendcn Gegeogabe anznnehmen. Sie soil anch heilig in der 
ihrer wuidigen Brieftasche aafbcwahrt bleiben, nnd nar das Liebenswurdigite 
ihr zagesellt werden. 

Der schottiache elegante Tnrban hat, wie ich rersichem darf, en mancbcm 
VergnQghchen Gclegenheit gegeben. Seit vielen Jahren warden wir ron den 
Eiowohnem der drey KOnigreiche besncht, welche gem eine 25eit lang bey nna 
verweilen nnd gnte Ges'.'llschaft geniesson mdgen. Hieranter befinden sieh 
zwar weniger Schotten. doch kann es nicht f ehlen dass nicht noch das Anden> 
ken an einen solchen Landsmann sich in eincm schdnen Herzen so lebendig 
finde, nm die National-PrachtmQtze, die Distel mit eingeschlossen, als einoi 
wunschenswiertlMiten Schmndc anznsehen ; and die gfitige Senderinn hltte 
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To Thomas Carlyle. 

The precious casket, after having been long detained from the 
Continent through the most severe winter, has at h&st safely ar- 
rived towards the middle of March. With regard to its contents, 
I mention tirst the inestimable lock of hair, which one would have 
wished to liave seen together with the dear head, but which as here 
seen by itself had almost frightened me. The contrast was too 

•ich gewiugefreat daa liebliohste Geiicht von der Welt dAximter hcirorgncken 
vi Khen. Ottilio aber dmnkt zuxn ollerverbindlichstcD, und wird, sobald 
QiiAcro Traaertagc varubor »ixid, damit glorreich aulzutreten nicht ermangeln. 
Loast n Sie mich nan cine nttchbte (xcgenBcndung ankUndigen, wclche som 
Jani ala der gtinatigaten Jahreazcit aich wohl wird zuaammengefonden haben. 
8ie erhalten : — 

1. Daa Exemplar Ihres Obenetzien Schiller, geschmUckt mit den Bildenf 
Ihrcr lundlichcn Wuhnung (by day and night !), begleitet von einigen Dogen 
in me.n'.*r Art, wodurch ich zaglcich dcm BUchlein ofTnen Eingang zu vcr- 
■chaflfon, bctonders alier die Communication boyder Lander und Literaturen 
lebhaftcr zo crregcn trachte. Ich wQnacho daas dicsc nach Kenntniss dea 
Publicnma angcwandten Mittcl Ihncn nicht misf alien, auch dcxOebrauch, den 
ich vrin Stellcn unM-rcr Correnpondenz gemacht. nicht als Indiscretion mOge 
g«'leatet werdc-n. Wcnn ich mich in jUugcrcn Jahren von derglciciien Mitt- 
hriInnK«-n durchans gchutet, bo zicmt <m dcm hohem Alter auch Rolchc Wege 
nicht zu TcTiichmiiiien. Die gfinatigc Aufnabmo dvs Schilleriachcn Brief- 
wcchKGls gab mir eig<;ntlich hiczu Anlasa und Muth. 

Femer finden Sie lieygelegt : — 

2. Die Tier noch fehlen<]o Bttnde gcdachter Briefe. Mn<;en Sie Ihnen ala 
Zaaberwagen zu DienKtcatehcn, nm Rich in der damaligen Zeit in unnerc Mitte 
sn verwetzi-n, wo es ein© unbedingtc Strebnamkeit palt, wo niemand zu fordem 
dachtc und nur zu vcrdiencn l>emuht war. Ich hal>o mir die vielen Jahre her 
den Sinn, dat (jefuhl jener Tago zu erhalten gesncht und hofTc ca boU mir fer- 
nerhin gelingen. 

3. Eine funftc Scndnng meiner Werkc licgt nodann l>er, worin nich wohl 
manches unterhaltende, imt€rrichten<lc. l)clr*hrend*». brauchl>ar anznwondcnde 
finden wird. Man geiitehe zu dans e% auch Idoal-l*tilitarir>r f^'be, und on sollte 
inir sehr zur Freude geroichen, wenn ich mich danmter zuhlen dUrft^ Noch 
cine Licfening, dann i«>t vororst flas lieahhirhtigte Ganzo vollbracht, demien 
Abuchluaa zu crlel)cn ich mir kanm zu hofTi-n orlanbtc. Nachtrttge gicbt e« 
ooch hinreichend. Heine Papiere nind in guter Ordnunf;. 

4. Ein Exemplar meiner Farl)onlohre und der dazu pehftrigen Tafcln wU 
anch bcrgfllgt werden ; ich wflnKche, dans Sie den zwryt'-n, aU den fiMori- 
arA^n Theil, zuentt l**iierL Sie i«ehen da die Sache herankommen. utockcn, »ich 
sofklaren und wi<Klor Torduittem. So«lann aber ein Be^trolH>n nnch neurm 
Lichte ohne allgemeinen Erfttlp. Aliulann wOrde die erht» llUlfte dvs ersten 
Theila, al* die didnrtiArhe Abtheilnng. ein** allgemeino Vorftellunp gel>en wie 
ich die Bacho anftecriffen wun^che. Freylich i>it ohne Anschauuni; der EIx- 
perimeoto hicr nicht dorchzukommen ; wie Sie ea mit der polemuchen Ab- 
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striking, for there was no need for my touching my skull in order 
to know that stubbles only would show themselves there. It was 
not necessary for mo to stand before the looking-glass in order to 
know that the long passage of time had imparted to my hair a 
discoloured appearance. The impossibility of the asked-for re- 
turn troubled my heart, and drove me to thoughts which one is 
wont to put aside. In the end, however, nothing remained to me 
but to be satisfied with the thought that such a gift must be 
gratefully accepted, without the hope of any sufficient return. It 
shall remain sacredly kept, in a pocket-book worthy of it, and 
only the most loved shall ever bear it company. 

The elegant Scotch turban has, as I may assure you, been the 
occasion of much enjoyment. For many years we have had visits 
from the inhabitants of the three kingdoms, who like to stay with 
us for a time and enjoy good society. Though there arc fewer 
Scots among them, it cannot be but that the memory of one such 
countryman should be so vivid in some one beautiful heart here as 
to make it look on that splendid national head-dress, including 
the thistle, as a most desirable ornament. The kind sender 
would, no doubt, have been delighted to see the most charming 
face in the world looking out from under it. Ottilie sends her 
most grateful thanks, and will not fail, as soon as our mourning is 
over, to make a glorious appearance in it. 

Let me now in return announce to you an approaching despatch, 
which I hope to have put together by June, as the most favourable 
time of the year. You receive : — 

1st. The copy of your translated Schiller, adorned with the 

thGilong halteii woUen and kdnnen, wird sich alsdann crgeben. 1st es mir 
m5glich, so lege besooders fOr Sie ein eiitleiUndes Wort bey. 

5. Sagen Sie mir etwas ztmachst wie Sie die Deutsche Literatnr bey den 
Ihrigen einleiten woUen ; ich erOfine Ihnon gem meine Gcdar.ken Uber die 
Folge der Epochen. Man braacht nicht ulx^rall ansf uhrlich zu seyn : gnt aber 
ist^s anf manchca Toruborgehende Interessante wenig^tens Iiinzndeaten, um tn 
zeigen dass man es kennt. 

Dr. Elckermann macht mit meinen Sohn einc Rcisegegcn Suden nnd bcdaa* 
ert, nicht wie er gewOuscht hatte. diesmal beyhOlflich syn zn kdnnen. Ich 
werde gem, wie obgesagt, seine Stellc vertreten. Diesen Sommer bleib ich zn 
Haiise and sehe bis Michael Geschiifte genug vor mir. 

Gedenken Sic mit Ihrer lieben Gattinn anserer zum besten and empfangen 
wiedeiholten herzUchen Dank far die schdne Sendang. 

Tren angehdrig, 

J. W. GOETHS. 

Weimar, den IS. April, ISSa 
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pA^toros of your country homo (by day and night), accompanied 
by sumo aheeta in my own style, whereby I try to gain a ready 
entrance for the little book, and more especially to infuse greater 
life into the intercourse of the two countries and liU^ratui'es. I 
hope that the means which I have employed according to my 
knowledge of the public may not displease you, and that the use 
which I have made of some iMtssages of our corres|K>ndence may 
not be taken as an indiscretion. Though in my earlier years I 
have carefully abstained from such communications, it behoves a 
more advanced age not to despise even such ways. It was really 
the favourable rccejition of my correspondence with Schiller 
which gave mo the impulse and courage for it. Further, you will 
find added — 

2nd. The four volumes, still wanting, of those letters. May 
they servo as a magic chariot to trans|>ort you into our midst at 
that period, when we thought of nothing but striving, where no 
one thought of asking for rewards, but was only anxious to de- 
serve them. I have tried for these many years to keep alive the 
aonsc and the feeling of those days. I \\o\yQ I shall succeed in 
this for the future also. 

8rd. A fifth copy of my works is also there, in which I hope may 
be found many things amusing, instructive, impn>ving, and fit for 
use. Let it be admitted that there exist ideal utilitarians also, 
and it would give mo much pleasure if I might count myself 
among them. Still one number, and I shall liave finished the 
whole of wliat I intended for the i)resent, and the completion of 
which I hardly allowed myself to ho|)e I should see. Supple- 
ments there are jdenty, and my pai>ers are in good order. 

4th. A copy of my * Treatise on Colour,* with the tables belong- 
ing to it, shall also l»o added ; and I wish you to read the second, 
as the hiMttricoL part, first. You see how the subject arose, how it 
came to a standstill, how it grew clear, and how it became dxirk 
again ; then a striving after new light, without a general success. 
Afterwards, the first half of the first imrt, being the tiiilavlic sec- 
tion, would give a general idea how I wish to see the subject 
taken up. Only without seeing the exix»riments, it is imi)ossible 
to get on here. You will then see what you wish and are able to 
do with the polemical portion. If it is |)ossiblo I shall add an in- 
troductory word especially for you. 

5th. Please to tell me first how you wish to introduce German 
literatnre among your people. I shall then open my thoughts to 
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YOU on the snccession of the epochs. It is not neoessaiy to be 
very exhaustive everj'where, but it is well to \ioini at least to manv 
things which had a i)assing interest, in order to show that one 
knows them. Dr. Eckermann is making a joumcv with my sou, 
Bonlhwards, and regi'ets that this time he is not able to be useful 
as he had wished. I should gladly, as I said just now, take his 
place. I shall stay at homo this summer, and until Michaelmas 
have jjlenty of work before me. 

May you and your dear wife keep us in best remembrance, and 
receive onco more my hearty thanks for the beautiful presents. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. W. GoEmK. 

Weimar : AprU IP., 1S30. 

Attached to the letter to Carlvle were a few additional 
lines on the retjuest of Mrs. Carlyle for a loek of his hair, 
to which he had l>een unable to accede. The oriirinal le- 
mains prest^rved among her treasui-es, the only autograph 
of Goethe which I have succeeded in finding.* 

An incom|>arable black ringlet demxmds a few more words from 
me. I have to say with real regret that the desired exchange is, 
alas ! imi>ossible. Short and miscoloured, and robbed of all ita 
grace, old age must be content if the inner man can still throw 
out a flower or two when the outward bloom has dei)arted. I 
would gladly And a substitute, but as yet I have not succeeded. 
My fairest greetings to the admirable wife. I trust the box has 
arrived safe. G. 

Goethe had already spoken of his inability to comply in 
his fii-st letter. This little note was perhaps intended for 
the surrofjat wliich he had been vainly looking for ; as au 
autograph which Mrs. Carlyle might keep for herself. 

» Eino anTcrgleichliche echwarze Hftarlockc venuilMst mich noch cin Blit- 
tchen beyzalcgcn, und mit ^-ahrhaftem Bedaucrn za bemcrken dara die Ter- 
langte Erwiedenmgleider unm«glich ist. Karz und miasfkrbig, alios Scbmuckea 
entbchrend, muM das Alter sich bcgnilgen wenn sioh dem Innern noch irgend 
eine BiQthe aufthat, indem die Aeassere vernchwanden ist. Ich sinne schon 
anf irgend ein Sarrogat ; ein solchrs zu finden hat mir aber noch nicht glQckoi 
woUen. Meino schunsten GrQssc der wurdigen Gattinn. 

Huge daa KAatchen glQddich angekommcn seyn. 

G. 
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If the box came at the time which he intended, the 
pleasure which it must have given was soon clouded. The 
journal alludes to the death of the most dearlv loved of all 
Carlyle's sisters. The Carlyles as a family were passion- 
ately attached to eacli other. Margaret Carlyle*s apparent 
recovery was as delusive as her sister-in-law had feared. In 
the winter she fell ill again ; in the spring she was carried 
to Dumfries in the desperate hope that medical care might 
save her. Carlyle has written nothing more afiFecting than 
the account of her end in the ^ Reminiscences of Irving.' 
A letter written at the time to his brotlier, if wanting the 
mellow beauty which the scene had assumed in his mem- 
ory, is even more impressive from the greater fulness of 
detaiL 

To John Carlyle. 

C^rmigenpattock : June 29, 18S0. 

It was on Monday night when Alick took leave of our sister. 
On Tuesday, if I remember right It, she felt ' better,' but was evi- 
dently fast growing weaker. In the afternoon it \(*as pretty evident 
to everyone that she was far gone. The doctor, who was unwearied 
in his assiduities, formed a worse opinion at every new examina- 
tion. All hope of a complete cure had vanished some days before. 
Our mother asked her in the afternoon if she thought herself dy- 
ing. She answered, 'I dinna ken, mother, but I never was so 
aick in my life.' To a subsequent question about her hopes of a 
future world, she replied briefly, but in terms that were comforta- 
ble to her parents. It was about eight at night when John Currio 
was despatched to go and seek a horse and proceed hither ; where, 
as you already know, he arrived about midnight. By this time 
the sick-room was fiUed with sympathising relatives. The minis- 
ter, Mr. Clyde, also came and feelingly addresseil her. She recog- 
nised everyone, was calm, clear as she had ever been ; sometimes 
spoke in whispers, directing little services to bo done to her; 
once asked where Mary was, who hfttl gone out for a moment. 
Twice she aske<l for the * drops,* I believe that * mixture * I spoke 
of. The first time, our mother, who now cared chiefly for her 
Boul's weal, and that sense and recollection might be given her in 
that stem hour, answered diasuasively, but said if she asked for 
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them a second time they shotdd be given her. Somehonn before^ 
our mother had begged her forgiveness if she had ever done her 
anything wrong; to which the dying one answered, 'Oh no, no, 
mother, never, never,' earnestly, yet qnietly, and without tean. 
About a quarter-past ten she asked again for the drink (or drops, 
which were taken in water), and took the ghiss which Maty also 
held in her own hand. She whispered to Mary, *Poar up,* 
swallowed about half the liquid, threw her head on the pillow, 
looking out with her usual look ; but her eyes quickly grew bright 
and intense, the. breath broke into long sighs, and in about two 
minutes a slight quiver in the under lip gave token that the fight 
was fought and the wearied spirit at its goal. I saw her in the wind- 
ing-sheet about six o'clock, beautiful in death, and kissed her pale 
brow, not without warm tears which I could not check. About 
mid-day, when she was laid in the cofl&n, I saw her face once mora 
for the last time. 

Our mother behaved in what I must call an heroic manner. 
Seeing that the hour was now come, she cast herself and her child 
on God's hand, and endeavoured heartily to say, ' His will be 
done.' Since then she has been calmer than any of us could have 
hoped — almost the calmest of us. No doubt the arrow still sticks 
in her heart, and natural sorrow must have its course ; but I trust 
she seeks and finds the only true balm, howsoever named, bj 
which man's woe can be healed and made blessed to him. 

Thus, dear brother, has our eldest and best sister been taken 
from us, mercifully, as you said, though sorrowfully, having been 
spared much suffering, and carried in clear possession of her 
sense and steadfastness through that last solemn trial. We all 
wept sore for her as you have done and now do, but will endeavour 
to weep no more. I have often thought she had attained all in 
life that life could give her — a just, true, meekly invincible com- 
pleted character, which I and so many others, by far more ambi- 
tious paths, seek for in vain. She was in some points, I may say 
deliberately, superior to any woman I have ever seen. Her simple 
deamess of head and heart, her x)erfect fairness, and quiet, unpre- 
tending, brief decisiveness in thought, word, and act (for in all 
these she was remarkable) made up so true and brave a spirit as, 
in that unaffected guise, we shall hardly look upon again. She 
might have been wife to a Scottish martyr, and spoken stem truths 
to the ear of tyrants, had she been called to that work. As it is, 
she sleeps in a pure grave, and our peasant maiden to us who 
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knew her is more than a king's daughter. Let ns for ever remem- 
ber her and lore her, but cease from hcuceforth to mourn for hor. 
She was mercifully dealt with — called away when her heart if not 
onwoimded was yet nnseared and fresh, amidst pain and heavi- 
ness it is true, but not in any agony or without some peaceful 
train of hope enlightening her to the end. The little current of 
her existence flowed onward like a Scottish brook through green 
simple fields. Neither was it caught into the great ocean over 
chasms and grim cataracts, but gently and as among thick clouds 
whereon hovered a rainbow. 

I might tell you something of the funeral arrangements, and 
how the loss has left the rest of us. Early on Tuesilay our mother 
and Mary set off for Scotsbrig in one of Alick's carts which hap- 
pened to be there. A coflSn was speedily got ready, \(ith burial lit- 
ter, kc'y and it was agreed that Alick and I should attend the body 
down to Scotsbrig next day, where it was to lie till Saturday, the 
day of the funeral. All Wednesday those things kept him and me 
incessantly busy ; the poor Alick was sick to the heart, and cried 
more that day than I had ever seen him do in his life. At night 
I had to return hither and seek Jenny. I was the messenger of 
heavy and unexi>ecteil tidings. Jane too insisted on going with 
Qs ; so next morning (Thursday) we set out hence, Jenny and I in 
a gig, Jane riding behind us. At Dumfries, where Alick had re- 
mained to watch all night, we found Jacob with a hoarse. About 
two o'clock we move<l off, the gig close following tlie hearse, Jane 
and Alick riding liehind us. "Wo reached Scotsbrig about six. 
Poor Robert Crow was dreadfully affected. He waked every night, 
spoke earnestly and largely on the subject of the deceased, and by 
his honesty and sensibility and pure sincere religions 1>earing en- 
deared himself to everyone. On Saturday about half-past one the 
procession moved away. Our mother stood like a ])riestess in the 
door, tearless when all were weeping. Our father and Alick went 
in the gig. The former, ill in health, looked resolute, austere, and 
to trivial condolers and a<lvisers almost indignant. The coffin was 
lowered into a very deep grave on the east side of our h<nidstono 
in the Ecclefechan churchyard, and the mourners, a numerous 
oompaay, separated ; W. Oraliam and a few others acccmiimnying 
ns home to that stupid horrid ceremony, a funeral tea, wliich in 
our case was spee<lily transacted. 

Yesterday morning we set out on our return. It had Ixjen set- 
tled that Mary was to stay yonder for a fortnight or ten days, our 
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mother and Jenny to come hither. I drove the former in the gig ; 
Jenny came in a cart with Bretton. We settled varioos accountSy 
&c., at Dumfries, and arrived hero about eleven, all well. Mother 
had a good sleep, and is pretty well in health. She talked of re- 
turning to the Sacrament Our father was complaining much, and 
evidently suffering somewhat severely. His appetite is bad. He 
has a cold, coughs a little, and is in bad spirits when left to him- 
self. I bought him some paregoric, but he was breathless, dispir- 
ited, and could not eat. Wo hope the good weather would mend 
him would it come. The rest of us are welL God bless you, dear 
brother. T. Cabltlb. 

We are all sad and dull (he wrote a fortnight later) about her 
that is laid in the earth. I di-eam of her almost nightly, and feel 
not indeed sorrow, for what is life but a continual dying ? Yet a 
strange obstruction and haunting remembrance. Let us banish all 
this, for it is profitless and foolish. 

Thy quiet goodness, spirit pure and brare. 

What boots it now with tears to tell ; 
The path to rest lies through the grave : 

LoTed sister, take oar long farewell. 

We shall meet again, too, if Grod wilL If He will no/, then better 
we should not meet. 

From the * Journal ' I add a few more words. 

On the 22nd of June my sister Margaret died at Dumfries, 
whither she had been removed exactly a week before for medical 
help. It was a Tlmrsday night, about ten minutes past ten. Alick 
and I were roused by express about midnight, and we arrived there 
about four. That solstice night, with its singing birds and sad 
thoughts, I shall never forget. She was interred next Saturday 
at Ecclefechan. I reckoned her the best of all my sisters — ^in 
some respects the best woman I had ever seen. 

Whom bring ye to the still dwelling ? 

^Tis a tired playmate whom wc bring yon ; 

Let her rest in yonr still dwelling * 

Till the songs of her heavenly sisters awaken her. 

And so let me betake myself again with what energy I can to the 
commencement of my task. Work is for the living, rest is for the 
dead. 
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Margaret Carlyle sleeps in Ecclefeclian churchyard. 
Her father followed soon, and was laid beside her. Then 
after him, but not for many years, the pious, tender, origi- 
nal, beautiful-minded mother. John Carlyle was the next 
of their children who rejoined them, and next he of whom 
I am now writing. The world and the world's business 
scatter families to the four winds, but they collect again 
in death. Alick lies far ofP in a Canadian resting-place ; 
but in his last illness, when the memory wanders, he too 
had travelled in spirit back to Annandale and the old days 
when his brother was at college, and with the films of the 
last struggle closing over his eyes he asked anxiously if 
*Tom was come back from Edinburgh.' 

The loss of this sister weighed heavily on Carlyle's 
spirits, and the disappointment about his book fretted him 
on the side to which he might naturally have turned to 
seek relief in work, (roethe's steady encouragement was 
of course inspiriting, but it brougiit no gri>t to the mill, 
and the problem of how he was to live was becoming ex- 
tremely serious. C^onscious though he was of exce])ti<)nal 
powers, which the most gnidging of his critics could not 
refuse to acknowledge, he was <lihCovering to his cost that 
they were not marketable. He could not throw his 
thoughts into a shai>e for which the Sosii of the day 
would give him money. He had tried jMH'trv, but his 
verse was crampe<l and unmel(»dious. He had tried to 
write stories, but his convictions were too intense for tic- 
tion. The 'dreadful earnestness' of which fleffrcy com- 
plained was again in his way, and he could have as little 
written an entertaining novel as St. Paul or St. John. 
His entire facultv — intellect and imamnation alike — was 
dii*ected u])on the sternest ])rol)lems of human life. It 
was not {)ossible f<»r him, like his friend at Craigcrook, to 
take up with the first creed that came to hand and make 
the best of it He required somethuig which he could 
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really believe. Thus Lis thoughts refused to move in any 
eonimon groove. He had himself to form the taste by 
which he could be appreciated, and when he spoke his 
words provoked the same antagonism which every original 
thinker is inevitably condemned to encounter — antagonism 
first in tlie form of wonder, and when the wonder ceased 
of irritation and angry enmity. He taught like one that 
had authority — a tone which men naturally resent, and 
must resent, till the teacher has made his pretensions 
good. Ever}' element was absent from his writing which 
would command popidarity, the quality to which book- 
sellers and review editors are obli«red to look if thev would 
live themselves. Carlyle's articles were magnetic enough, 
but with the magnetism which repelled, not which at- 
tracted. His faith in himself and in his own purposes 
never wavered ; but it was becoming a subject of serious 
doubt to him whether ho could make a livinir, even the 
humblest, by literature. The fair promises of the last 
year at Comely Bank had clouded over ; instead of invita- 
tions to write, he was receiving cold answers to his own 
proposals. Editors, who had perhaps resented his haughty 
style, were making him 'feel the difference,' neglecting to 
pay him even for tlie articles which had been accepted 
and put in type. His brother John, finding also patients 
who would pay slow in sending for him, and not willing 
to give his senices gratuitously, was thinking that he too 
would become a man of letters, and earn his bread by 
WTiting for magazines. Carlyle warned him off so dan- 
gerous an enterprise with the most impressive earnestness. 

To John Ckarlyle. 

Craigenpnttock : Angast 6, 1830L 
I sympatliise in yonr relnctance to enter on the practice of 
medicine, or indeed of any professional duty ; well understanding 
the difficulties that lie at the porch of all and threaten the solitary 
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Adventurer. Keither am I be smpnsed at jcor hir.terizig aher a 
literwj life, so congenial as I hare eft^n keird joa Lin: it vo^Ud 
be to Tonr tastes. NeTertheless it itou2J greatly astoni&h me if 
bejond mere preliminary reveries these feelings prodacvd anj in- 
fluence on vonr conduct. The voice of all experience £«:-ems to be 
in favour ojf a profession. Tou sail there as under convoy in the 
middle of a fleet, and have a thousandfold chance of reaching porL 
Neither is it Happy Islands and halcyon seas alone tLi: you miss, 
for llteimture is thickly strewed with cold Russian Xova ZemMas, 
where yon shiver and despair in loneliness : nay often, as in the 
case of this ' Literary HLstoiy of Gemianv.* you anchor on some 
slumbering whale and it ducks under and leaves you spinning in 
the eddies. To my mind nothing justiiies me for having adopted 
the trade of literature, except the remembrance that I had no 
other but these two — that of a si-hoolmaster or that of a priest : 
in the one case with the fair pros|)ei.'t of 6|K?edy maceration and 
starvation ; in the other ot perjury, which is intinitely worse. As it 
is, I look confidently forward to a life of |H)verty, toil, and dispirit- 
ment, so long as I remain on this earth, and hope only that God 
will grant me patience and strength to struggle onwards through 
the midst of it, working out his will as I l>est can in this lonely 
clay-pit where I am set to dig. The pitifullest of all resources is 
complaining, which accordingly I strive not to practice : only let 
these things be kno^-n for my brother's warning, that he may order 
his life better than I could do mine. 

For the rest I pretend not to thwart your own judgment, which 
ought to be mature enough for much dii'iKT cou:»idcrutiuns ; 
neither would I check these overflowings of discouragement, 
poured as thoy naturally should l>o into a 1)rutlier*s car; but after 
all that is come and gone I ex]H>ct to Knirn that your medical 
talent, sought over all Euroins, and indis]»utaMy the most honour- 
able a man can have, is no longer to be hidden in a najikin, still 
less to be thrown awav into the lum1>er-ro<>ni ; but to conic foi-th 
into the light of day for your own profit and that of your fellow 
men. 

Tell me, therefore, dear Jock, that yon are in your own lodging 
resolute, compacted, girt for the fif^ht, at least endeavouring to do 
your true duty. Now, as ever I have ]>redictoil tlmt success was 
certain for you, my sole foar is tliat such wavcnng and waiting at 
the pool may in the end scHtle into a habit of fluctuation and 
iireaolution Ui enough from your natural character ; a fear which 
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of cotme eyeij new week spent in drifting to and fro tends to 
strengthen. 

Fear nothing, Jack. Men are bnt poor spindle-shanked whiffling 
tconners, when you clutch them through tlie mass of ^drapeiy they 
wear. To throw plenty of them over the house-ridge were no such 
feat for a right fellow. Neither is their favour, their envy, their 
admiration, or anything else the poor devils can give or withhold, 
our Ufe or our death. Nay, the worst we and they fear is but a 
bugbear, a hollow shadow, which if you grasp it and smite it dis- 
solves into air. March boldly up to it and to them ; strong and 
still like the stars, ' Ohne Hast doch ohne Bast.' * There is a soul 
in some men yet, even yet, and CKxi's sky is above us, and Qod'a 
commandment is in us — 

Und wenn die Welt voll Tenfel wir*, 

Und wollt* oDs gar Terechlingen, 
So f Urchtea wir ans nicht so aehr : 

£s muss uns doch gelingen.* 

Up and be doing. Be my brother and life companion, not in word 
and feeling only, but in deepest deed ! 

With regard to that manuscript of the Literary History of Ger- 
many, get it out of 's claws if you have not as I trust already 

done so. To which now add an article on Schiller that Eraser 
has, that he talked of giving to some magazine or other, but that 
I desire to have the privilege of giving or retaining myself, being 
minded, as I said already, to have no more business transactions 
with that gentleman. Oet the two MSS. therefore, dear Jack, and 
wrap them up tightly till I send for them. The Schiller by-* 
and-by I intend for the * Foreign Quarterly Beview.' • About the 
history I wrote to Gleig,* Colbum*s editor of some * Library of 
General Knowledge,' three weeks ago, and again to-day, having re- 
ceived no answer. Fraser oflfered to negotiate for me there in a 
letter he sent me last week, but he need not mingle further in the 
matter, I think. If I do not hear in a week I shall decide for my- 
self, and cut Gleig as I have done other editors, and try some dif- 
ferent method of realising a pound or two. Get you the MSS. in 
the first place. Tait, to whom I wrote, declines. I am now got 

> Without haste, yet without rest 

* From Luther's Hymn. 

' It .was. however, published after all in Fraser'a Magazine^ and stands now 
in the third volume of the SfaccUanics. 

* Afterwards the well-known Chaplain-General. 
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M ftf M Lnther, and if I can get no bookfleller I will stop short 
there, and for the present slit it up into review articles, and pub- 
lish it that way.' Magazine Fraser has never offered me a doit for 
Richter's critique, and not even printed it at all. If you can get 
any cash from the fellow it will come in fine stead just now, when 
I have above 200^ worth of writing returned on my hands, and no 
Fortonatus' hat close by. Adieu, Jack. We are poor men, but 
nothing worse. 

Your brother, 

T. Gabltul 

To a proiul gifted man it was no pleasant thing to cliaf- 
fer with publishers and dun for payments, which were 
withheld perhaps to bend the spirit of their too indepen- 
dent contributor. Carlyle bore his humiliation better tlian 
might have been expected. Indeed, as a rule, all serious 
trials he endured as nobly as man could do. When his 
temper failed it was when some metaphorical gnat was 
buzzing in his ear. John Carlyle succeeded in extorting 
the few pounds that were owing from Fraser. 

To John Carlisle. 

Cnigenpattock : An^st 21, 18S0. 
In returning from Scotsbrig this day week, whither I had gone 
on the Thursday before, I found your letter lying safe for me at 
Dumfries, and in spite of its valuable enclosure only bearing sin- 
gle postage. That last circumstance was an error on the i>art of 
his Majesty which it did not strike me in the leant to rectify. We 
hear that Providence is a rich provider, and truly in my cose I 
may thankfully say so. Many are the times when some Hoosonable 
supidy in time of need has arrived when it was not in the least 
looked for. I was not bv onv means quite out of monev when vour 
bank paper came to hand ; but I saw clearly the likelihood, or 
rather the necessity, of such an event, which now by this 'sea- 

1 Partially aocompliBhed in the following yean, after many rlifBcnItiefl. The 
Nibelnngen Lie«i appeared in the Wrttminatrr Hevirw^ ami Karly German Lit- 
•raiorc in the Forriijn Quartrrly. These esuayii, which are still the bent upon 
their special snhjects which exist in the Knf^lish lan^ua^, are specimens of 
the book which could find no publiahcr. Tb«*y too are in the third volume of 
Uw MiaetUanUM, 
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Bonable interposition ' is pnt off to a safer distance. Pity that 
poor fellows should hang so mnch on cash ! But it is the general 
lot, ^d whether it be ten pounds or ten thousand that would re- 
lieve us, the case is all the same, and the tie that binds us equaUj 
mean. If I had money to carry me up and down the world in 
search of good men and fellow-labourers with whom to hold com- 
munion, and heat myself into clearer activity, I should think my- 
self happier ; but in the mean time I have myself here for better 
or worse ; and who knows but jny imprisonment in these moors, 
sulkily as I may sometimes take it, is really for my good? If I 
have any right strength it wilL If not, then what is the matter 
whether I sink or swim ? Oh that I had but a little real wisdom ; 
then would all things work beautifully together for the best ends. 
Meanwhile the Dunscore Patmos is simply the place where of all 
others in the known world I can live cheapest, which in the case of 
a man living by literature, with little saleable talent, and who 
would very fain not prove a liar and a scoundrel, this is a moment- 
ous point. So let us abide here and work, or at least rest and be 
thankfuL 

I am happy to tell you that if this Literary History is not fin- 
ished, it is now at least concluded. On Tuesday last I had a very 

short note from Captain, or rather Curate , which had been 

twice requested from him, stating that he found ' the publishers 
averse,' chiefly on the score of terms (which terms I had never 
hinted at), and indicating that he himself was averse chiefly on 
the score of size, as one volume would have suited the Libraiy bet- 
ter. Further, it appeared from this note that the Reverend Editor 
was in all human probability a cold-hearted, shabbyish, dandy par- 
son and lieutenant, who, being disappointed that I would not work 
for him at low wages, and any kind of work, wished to have noth- 
ing more to do with me, in which implied wish I could not but 
heartily, though sorrowfully, coincide, so that nothing remains for 
you but to send me back that ill-starred MS. as soon as you can, 
that I may consign it to its ultimate distinction. 

Assure Frasor that I feel no shadow of spleen against him, but 
a true sentiment of friendship and regret at all the trouble he has 
had. For your satisfaction understand I am positively glad this 
intolerable business is done, nay, glad that it is done in this way 
rather than another. What part of the MS. I can split into review 
articles I will serve in that way ; for the present leaving the whole 
narrative complete down to Luther, to serve as an Introduction to 
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my Tarions essays on (German Literature, in the compass of which 
essays (had I one or two more, for example Luther, Lessing, Her- 
der) there already lies the best History of Oerman Literature that 
I can easily write ; and so were there a flourishing prophetic and 
circumspective essay appended by way of conclusion, we had a 
Tery fair Geschichte^ or at least a zur Geschichte, all lying cut and 
dry, which can be published at any time if it is wanted ; if not in 
my lifetime, then in some other, till which consummation it will 
lie here eating no bread. And sa for all things, my brother, let 
ns be thankful. I will work no more in * Libraries,* or, if I can 
help it, in compilation. If my writing cannot be sold, it shall at 
least have been written out of my own heart Also henceforth I 
will endeavour to be my own editor, having now arrived at the 
years for it Nay, in the Devil's name, have I not a kail garden 
here that will grow potatoes and onions? The highest of men 
have often not had so much. 

Too much of your sheet is already filled with my own concerns. 
At Scotsbrig, as I must tell you, matters wore a more tolerable 
aspect than I anticipated. Our mother was as well as usual,, 
rather better, having been out at hay-making. Our father was 
still weak and somewhat dispirited, but as far as I could see he 
had no disease working on him, save loss of ap])etite and the gen- 
eral fc^ebleness belonging to those years he has now arrived at. 
He sits most of the day, reading miscellaneously enough, wandcra 
sometimes among the labourers, or even does little jobs himself. 
He seemed much quieter and better tempered. 

Alick has written that he cannot keep this farm longer than 
Whitsunday, finding it a ruinous concern. Let Mrs. AVelsh ar- 
range the rest herself. Alick knows not well wliat he is to turn 
him to. Other farms might be had, but it is a ticklish business 
taking farms at present. Poor outlook tliere, nothing but loss 
and embarrassment. I often calculate tliat the land is all let 
some thirty per cent, too high ; and that before it can be reduced 
the whole existing race of farmers must bo ruined : that is, the 
whole agricultural tools (which are capital) broken in pieces and 
burnt in the landlords' fire, to warm his pointers with. 

Ach GoU / The time is sick and out of joint The ])erversitie8 
and mismanagements, moral and physical, of this best-of-all stage 
of society are rising to a head ; and one day, see it who may, the 
whole concern will be blown up to Heaven, and fall thence to 
Tarta^l^ and a new and fairer era will rise in its room. Sinco 
Vou IL— 7 
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the time of Nero and Jesns Christ there is no record of snoh em- 
barrassments and crying, or, what is still worse, silent abomina- 
tions. Bnt the day, as we said, wiU come ; for God is still in 
Heaven, whether Henry Brougham and Jeremiah Bentham know 
it or not ; and the gig, and gigmania * must rot or start into thou- 
sand shivers, and bury itself in the ditch, that Man may have 
clean roadway towards the 'goal whither through all ages he is 
tending. Fiat, fiat ! 

Make my kindest compliments to my old friend your landlord,' 
whose Hke, take him for all in all, I have not yet looked upon. 
Tell him that none more honestly desires his welfare. Oh were I 
but joined to such a man ! Would the Scotch Kirk but expel 
him, and his own better genius lead him far away from all Apoca- 
lypses, and prophetic and theologic chimseras, utterly unworthy 
of such a head, to see the world as it here lies visible, and is, that 
we might fight together for God's true cause even to the death ! 
With one such man I feel as if I could defy the earth. But 
patience ! patience ! I shall find one, perhaps. At all events, 
courage! courage! What have we to look for but toil and 
trouble? What drivellers are we to whimper when it comes, 
and not front it, and triumph over it. 

God for ever bless you, dear brother. 

Heartily yours, 

T. Gabltio. 

* Allnnon to Thnztell^B trial : * I tlmju thooght him a respectaUe mao.' 
* What do yoa mean by respectable V * He kept a gig. * 

* Irving, who had taken John Carlyle to live with him. 
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A.D. 1830. ^T. 85. 

Trials liad fallen sharply on Carlyle, entirely, as Jeffrey 
liad said, through his own generosity. He had advanced 
240/. in the education and support of his brother John. 
lie had found the capital to stock the farm at Craigenput- 
tock, and his brother Alick thus had received from him 
half as much more — small sums, as rich men estimate such 
matters, but wrung out by Carlyle as from tlie rock by 
desperate labour, and spared out of his own and his wife^s 
necessities. John (perhaps nitimatcly Alexander, but of 
this I am not sure) honourably repaid his share of this 
debt in the better days which were coming to him, many 
years before fortune looked more kindly on Carl vie him- 
self. But as yet John Carlyle was struggling almost pen- 
niless in London. Alick's farming at Craigenputtock, which 
Carlyle had once rashly thought of undertaking for him- 
self, had proved a disastrous failure, and was now to be 
abandoned.* The pleasant family party there had to be 
broken up, and his brother was to lose the companionship 
wliich softened the dreariness of his solitude. Alick 

* Ckrlyle, however, had brought hit genioB to bear on the cultivation in a 
angle instance, though he could not save the farm. A field at Craigenputtock 
was made uscleta by a crop of nettles which covered the whole of it. They 
bad been mowed down many timet, but only grew the thicker ; and to root 
them out would have been a ■erions ezpenie. It itrnck Carlyle that all plants 
were exhaoatcd by the eflTort of flowering and leeding, and if an injury wonld 
ever prove mortal to the nettle it would be at that particular crisia. He 
watched the field till the seed was almost ripe, then mowed it onoe more, and 
wHh complete success. 8o at least he described the experiment to me. Qar- 
will know if the auooeas was accidental or was doe to some other oaoae. 
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Carlyle had the family gift of humour. His letters show 
that had he been educated he too might have grown into 
Bomething remarkable. Alick could laugh with all his 
lieart and make others laugh. His departure changed tlie 
character of the whole scene. Carlyle himself grew dis- 
contented. An impatient Kadicalism rings through his 
remarks on the things which were going on round him. 
The political world was shaken by the thi*ee glorious days 
in Paris. England, following the example, was agitating 
for Reform, and a universal and increasing distress flung 
its ominous shadow over the whole working community. 
Reports of it all, leaking in through chance visitors, local 
newspapers, or letters of friends, combined with his own 
and his brother's indifferent and almost hopeless prospects, 
tended too naturally to encourage his gloomy tendencies. 
Ever on the watch to be of use to him, the warm-hearted 
Jeffrey was again at hand to seduce him into conformity 
with the dominant Liberal ways of thinking ; that in the 
approaching storm he might at least open a road for him- 
self to his own personal advancement. In August Jeffrey 
pressed his two friends in his most winning language to 
visit him at Craigcrook. Carlyle, he said, was doing no- 
thing, and could employ himself no better than to come 
down with his blooming Eve out of his ' blasted Paradise,' 
and seek shelter in the lower world. To Mrs. Carlyle he 
promised roses and a blue sea, and broad shadows stretch- 
ing over the fields. He said that he felt as if destined 
to do them real service, and could now succeed at last. 
Carlyle would not be persuaded ; so in September the Jef- 
freys came again unlooked for to Craigenputtock. Carlyle 
was with his family at Scotsbrig. 

Betnming (he said, Sept. 18, 1830) late in the evening from a 
long ride, I found an express from Dumfries tliat the Jeffreys 
would be all at Craigenputtock that night. Of the riding and 
ronning, the scouring and scraping and Caleb Balderstone arrang- 
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ing my miforhmate but shifty and inyincible Gk>ody must have 
had, I say nothing. Enough, she is the cleverest of housewives, 
and might put innumerable hluei to shame. I set out next morn- 
ing, and on arriving here actually found the Dean of the Faculty 
with his adherents, sitting comfortably in a house swept and gar- 
nished awaiting my arrival. Of the shine itself I have room for 
no description. It all went prosperously on, and yesterday morn- 
ing they set out homewards, reducing us instantly to our own 
more commodious farthing rushlight^ which is our usual illumina- 
tioiL The worthy Dean is not very well, and I fear not very 
happy. We all like him bettor than wo did. He is the most 
sparkling, pleasant little fellow I ever saw in my life. 

How brilliant Jeffrey was, how lie delighted tliem all 
with his anecdotes, liis mockeries, and bis mimicries, Car* 
lylc has amply confessed ; and he has acknowledged the 
serious excellence which lay behind the light exterior. It 
was on this occasion that he sent the 50Z. to Ilazlitt which 
came too late and found poor Ilazlitt dying. It was on 
this occasion that he renewed his generous offer to lift 
Carlyle for a time over his diflSculties out of his own 
purse, and when he could not prevail, promised to help 
John Carlyle in London, give him introductions, and if 
possible launch him in his profession. He charged him- 
self with the Literar>' History, carried it off with him, and 
undertook to recommend it to Ix>ngman. From all this 
Jeffrey had nothing to gain : it was but the expi-ession of 
hearty good will to Carlyle himself for his own sake and 
for the sake of his wife, in whom he had at least an equal 
interest. He wrote to her as cousin : what the exact rela- 
tionship was I know not ; but it was near enough, as he 
thought, to give him a right to watclf over her welfare ; 
and the thought of Carlyle jx^rsisting, in the face of im- 
minent ruin, in what to him appeared a vain hallucina- 
tion, and the thought still more of this delicate woman 
degraded to the duties of the mistress of a farmhouse, and 
obliged to face another winter in so frightful a climate, 
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was simply horrible to liim. She had not concealed from 
hun that she was not happj at Craigenputtoek ; and the 
longer he reflected upon it the more out of humour he be- 
came with the obstinate philosopher who had doomed her 
to live there under such conditions. 

It is evident from his letters that he held Carlyle to be 
gravely responsible. He respected many sides of his char- 
acter, but he looked on him as under the influence of a 
curious but most reprehensible vanity, which would #not 
and could not land hun anywhere but in poverty and dis- 
appointment, while all the time the world was ready and 
eager to open its arms and lavish its liberality upon him 
if he would but consent to walk in its ways and be like 
other men. In this humour nothing that Carlyle did 
would please him. lie quarrelled with the ' Literary His- 
tory.' He disliked the views in it ; he found fault with 
the style. Aftfer reading it, he had to say that he did not 
see how he could be of use in the obstetrical department 
to which he had aspired in its behalf. 

£[ang them I (said Garlvle bitterly, as one disappointment trod 
on the heels of another), hang them ! I have a book in me that 
vnH cause ears to tingle, and one day oat it must and will issne. 
In this valley of the shadow of magazine editors we shall not 
always linger. Courage ! Not hope — for she was always a liar — 
but courage ! courage ! 

An account of Jeffrey's visit is inserted in the Journal. 
Carlyle was evidently trying to think as well as he could 
about his great friend, and was not altogether succeeding. 

The Jeffreys were here for about a week. Very good and inter- 
esting beyond wont was our worthy Dean. He is growing old, 
and seems dispirited and partly unhappy. The fairest cloak has 
its wrong side where the seams and straggling stitches afflict the 
eye ! Envy no man. Nescis quo itrit. Thou knowest not where 
the shoe pinches. 

Jeffrey's essential talent sometimes seems to me to have been 
that of a Goldoni, some comic dramatist, not without a touch of 
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fine lyrical pathos. He is the best mimic in the lowest and highest 
senses I ever saw. All matters that have come before him he has 
taken np in little dainty comprehensible forms ; chiefly logical — 
for he is a Scotchman and a lawyer — and encircled with sparkles 
of conversational wit or persiflage ; yet with deeper study he would 
have f oiind poetical forms for them, and his persiflage might have 
incorporated itself with the love and pure human feeling that 
dwells deeply in him. This last is his highest strength, though 
he himself hardly knows the significance of it ; he is one of the 
most loving men alive ; has a true kindness not of blood and habit 
only, but of soul and spirit. He cannot do without being loved. 
He is in the highest degree social ; and in defect of this gregari- 
ous ; which last condition he in these bad times has for the most 
part had to content himself withal. Every way indeed he has 
fallen on evil days : the prose spirit of the world — to which world 
his kindliness draws him so strongly and so closely — has choked 
np and all but withered the better poetic spirit he derived from 
nature. Whatever is highest he entertains, like other Whigs, only 
as an ornament, as an appendage. The great biisiness of man he, 
intellectually, considers, as a wordling does, to be happy, I have 
heard him say, 'If folly were the happiest I would be a fool.' 
Yet his daily life belies this doctrine, and says — ' Though good- 
ness were the most wretched, I would be good.' 

In conversation he is brilliant, or rather sparkling, lively, kind, 
willing either to speak or listen, and above all men I have ever 
seen ready and copious, on the whole exceedingly pleasant in 
light talk — ^yet alas! light, light, too light. He will talk of 
nothing earnestly, though his look sometimes betrays an earnest 
feeling. He starts contradictions in such cases, and argues, 
argues. Neither is his arguing like that of a thinker, but of the 
advocate — victory, not truth. A right terras fllius would feel ir- 
resistibly disposed to wash him away. He is not a strong man in 
any shape, but nimble and tough. 

He stands midway between Ood and Mammon, and his preach- \ 
ing through life has been an attem])t to reconcile them. Hence ' 
his popularity — a thing easily accountable when one looks at the 
world and at him, but little honourable to either. Literature! 
poetry! Except by a dim indestructible instinct which he has 
never dared to avow, yet being a true poet in his way could never 
eradicate, he knows not what they mean. A true newspaper critic 
on the great scale ; no priest, but a concionator. 
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Yet on the whole he is about the best man I ever saw. Some> 
times I think he will abjnre the devil if he live, and become a 
pure lifi^ht. Already he is a most tricksy, dainty, beantifol little 
spirit, I have seen gleams on the face and eyes of the man that 
let you look into a higher coontiy. God bless him I These jot- 
tings are as sincere as I could write them ; yet too dim and inac- 
curately compacted. I see the nail, but have not here hit it on 
the head. 

Meanwhile, and in the midst of JefiFrey^s animadver- 
sions, Carlyle himself was about to take a higher flight. 
He ^ had a book in him which would cause ears to tingle.' 
Out of his discontent, out of his impatience with the hard 
circumstances which crossed, thwarted, and pressed him, 
there was growing in his mind 'Sartor Resartus.' He 
had thoughts fermenting in him which were struggling to 
be uttered. He had something real to say about the world 
and man's position in it to which, could it but find fit 
expression, he knew that attention must be paid. Tlie 

* clothes philosophy,' which had perhaps been all which his 
first sketch contained, gave him the necessary form. His 
own history, inward and outward, furnished substance; 
some slight invention being all that was needed to dis- 
guise his literal individuality ; and in the autumn of the 
year he set himself down passionately to work. Fast as 
he could throw his ideas upon paper the material grew 
upon him. The origin of the book is still traceable in the 
half fused, tumultuous condition in which the metal was 
poured into the mould. With all his efforts in calmer 
times to give it artistic harmony he could never fully suc- 
seed. * There are but a few pages in it,' he said to me, 

* which are rightly done.' It is well perhaps that he did 
not succeed. The incompleteness of the smelting shows 
all the more the actual condition of his mind. If defec- 
tive as a work of art, * Sartor ' is for that very reason a 
revelation of Carlyle's individuality. 

The idea had first struck him when on a visit with Mrs. 
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Carlyle at Tem^land. Cnstoms, institutions, religious 
creeds, what wei*e they but clotlies in which human crea- 
tures covered their native nakedness, and enabled men 
themselves to live hannoniously and decently together? 
Clothes, dress, changed witli the thnes ; they grew old, 
they were elaborate, they were simple ; they varied with 
fashion or habit of life ; they were tlie outward indicators 
of the inward and spiritual nature. The analogy gave the 
freest scoj)o and play for the wilf nllest and wildest humour. 
The Teufelsdrtickh, which we have seen seeking in vain 
for admission into London magazines, was but a first rude 
draft. Parts of this perhaps survive as they were origi- 
nally written in the opening chapters. The single article, 
when it was returned to him, first expanded into two ; 
then he determined to make a book of it, into which he 
could project his entire self. The 'Foreign Quarterly' 
continued good to him. He could count on an occasional 
place in * Fraser.' The part already written of his 
* Literary History,' slit into separate articles, would keep 
him alive till the book was finished. He had been well 
paid for his *Life of Schiller.' If the execution corre- 
ftponded to the conception, tliat ^ Sartor ' would be ten times 
better. 

On the 19th of October he described what he was about 
to his brother. ^I am leading the stillest life, musing 
amidst the pale sunshine, or nide winds of October Tirl 
the Trces^ when I go walking in this almost ghastly soli- 
tude, and for the rest writing with impetuosity. I think 
it not impossible that I may sec you tiiis winter in Ijon- 
don. I mean to come whenever I can spare the money, 
that I may look about me among men for a little. What 
I am writing at is the strangest of all things. A very 
Bingnlar piece, I assure you. It glances from heaven to 
earth and back again, in a strange satirical frenzy, whether 
fine or not remains to be seen.' 
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2s ear the same date he writes to his mother : — 

The wife and I are very quiet here, and accnstomingonnelyes 
as fast as we can to the stillness of winter which is &st coming on. 
These are the greyest and most silent days I ever saw. Mj besom, 
as I sweep np the withered leaves, might be heard at a furlong's 
distance. The woods are getting very parti-coloured; the old 
trees quite bare. All witnesses that another year has travelled 
away. What good and evil has it brought us? May God sanctify 
them both to every one of us ! I study not to get too vae; but 
oft^n I think of many solemn and sad things, which indeed I do 
not wish to forget. We are all in God*s hand; otherwise this 
world, which is not wholly a valley of the shadow of death, were 
too frightful. Why should we fear? Let us hope. Wo arc in the 
place of hoi)e. Our life is a hope. But far better than all rea- 
sonings for cheerfulness is the diligence I use in following my 
daily business. For the last three weeks I have been writing my 
task-work again, and get along wonderfully welL Wliat it is to be 
I cannot yet tell — whether a book or a string of magazine articles. 
We hope the former ; but in either case it may be worth some- 
thing. 

* Sartor' was indeed a free-flowing torrent, the outburst- 
ing of emotions whicli as yet had found no escape. The 
discontent which in a lower shape was rushing into French 
Revolutions, Reform Bills, Emancipation Acts, Socialism, 
and Bristol riots and rick burnings, had driven Carlyle into 
far deeper inquiries — inquiries into the how and why of 
these convulsions of the surface. The Hebrew spiritual 
robes he conceived were no longer suitable, and that this 
had something to do with it. The Hebrew clothes had 
become ' old clothes ' — not the fresh wrought garments 
adapted to man's real wants, but sold at second-hand, and 
gaping at all their seams. Radical also politically Carlyle 
was at this time. The constitution of society, as he looked 
at it, was unjust from end to end. Tlie workers were 
starving ; the idle were revelling in luxury. Radicalism, 
as he understood it, meant the return of Astnea — an ap- 
proach to equity in the apportionment of good and evil in 
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this world ; and on the intellectual side, if not encourage- 
ment of trutli, at least tlie withdrawal of exclusive public 
support of what was not true, or only partially true. lie 
did then actually suppose that the liefonn 13ill meant 
something of that kind ; that it was a genuine effort of 
honourable men to clear the air of imposture. lie had not 
realised, what life afterwards taught him, tliat the work 
of centuries was not to be accomplished by a single politi- 
cal change, and that tlie Eeform Bill was but a singeing 
of the dungheap. Even then he was no believer in the 
miraculous effects to be expected from an extended suf- 
frage, lie knew well enough that the welfare of the State, 
like tlie welfare of everj'thing else, required that the wise 
and good should govern, and the unwise and selfish should 
be governed ; that of all methods of discovering and pro- 
moting your wise man the voice of a mob was the least 
promising, and that if Refonn meant only liberty, and the 
abolition of all authority, just or unjust, we might be 
worse off perhaps than we were already. But he was im- 
patient and restless ; stung no doubt by resentment at the 
alternative offered to himself cither to become a humbug 
or to be beaten from the field by starvation ; and the 
memorable epitaph on Count Zaehdarm and his achieve- 
ments in this world showed in what direction his intellec- 
tual passions were nmning. 

It seems that when Jeffrey was at Craigenputtock Car- 
lyle must have opened his mind to him on these matters, 
and still more fully in some letter afterwards. Jeffrey, 
who was a Whig of the Whigs, who believed in liberty, 
but by liberty meant the right of every man to do as he 
pleased with his own as long as he did not interfere with 
his neighbour, had been made seriously angrj-. Mysticism 
was a pardonable illusion, provoking enough while it lasted, 
but likely to clear off, as the morning mist when the sun 
rises higher above the horizon ; but tliese political views. 
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taken up especially by a man so determined and so pas- 
sionately in earnest as Carlyle, were another thing, and an 
infinitely more dangerous thing. Keform within moder- 
ate limits was well enough, but tliese new opinions if they 
led to anything must lead to revolution. Jeffrey believed 
that they were wild and impracticable ; that if ever mis- 
guided missionaries of sedition could by eloquence and 
resolute persistence persuade the multitude to adopt notions 
subversive of the rights of property, the result could only 
be universal ruin. His regard and even esteem for Car- 
lyle seem to have sensibly diminished from this time. He 
half feared him for the mischief which he might do, half 
gave him up as beyond help — at least as beyond help from 
himself. He continued friendly. He was still willing to 
help Carlyle within the limits which his conscience fallowed, 
but from this moment the desire to push him forward in 
the politico-literary world cooled down or altogether ceased. 
He tried the effect, however, of one more lecture, the 
traces of which are visible in ' Sartor.' He had a horror 
of Kadicalism, he said. It was nothing but the old feud 
against property, made formidable by the intelligence and 
conceit of those who had none. . . . Carlyle's views 
either meant the destruction of the right of property alto- 
gether, and the establishment of a universal co-operative 
system — and this no one in his senses could contemplate — 
or they were nonsense. Anytliing short of the abolition 
of property, sumptuary laws, limitation of the accumula- 
tion of fortunes, compulsory charity, or redivision of land, 
would not make the poor better off, but would make all 
poor ; would lead to the destruction of all luxury, elegance, 
art, and intellectual culture, and reduce men to a set of 
savages scrambling for animal subsistence. The institu- 
tion of property brought some evils with it, and a revolt- 
ing spectacle of inequality. But to touch it would entail 
evils still greater ; for though the poor suffered, their lot 
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was only what the lot of the great mass of mankind must 
necessarily be under every conceivable condition. They 
would escape the pain of seeing others better o£F than tliey 
were, but they would be no better off themselves, while 
they would lose the mental improvement which to a cer- 
tain extent spread downwards through society as long as 
culture existed anywhere, and at the same time the hope 
and chance of rising to a higher level, which was itself 
enjoyment even if it were never realised. Rich men 
after all spent most of their income on the poor. Except 
a small waste of food on their servants and horses, they 
were mere distributors among frugal and industrious work- 
men. 

If Carlyle meant to be a politician, Jeffrey begged him 
to set about it modestly and patiently, and submit to study 
the questions a little under those who had studied them 
longer. If he was a Radical, why did he keep two horses 
himself, producing nothing and consuming tlic food of 
six human creatures, that his own diaphragm might be 
healthily agitated ? Riding-horses interfered with the 
subsistence of men five hundred times more than the un- 
fortunate partridges.' So again Carlyle had adopted the 
Radical objections to machinery. Jeffrey inquired if he 
meant to bum carts and ploughs — nay, even spades too, 
for spades were but machines? Perhaps he would end 
by only allowing men to work with one hand,' that the 
available work might employ a larger number of persons. 
Yet for such aims as these Carlyle thoui^lit a Radical in- 
snri'ection justifiable and its success to be desired. The 
very first enactments of a successful revolution would be 
in this spirit : the overseers of the poor would be ordered 
to give twelve or twenty shillings to every man who could 

* See ihft ZMbcUrm Epitoph. 

* A oariooaly ftccante prophecy on Jeflrejr*f part« not aa regarded Oar- 
lyle, bat aa to the neoeaaary tendency of the anionift theory. 
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not, or said he could not, earn as much by the labour to 
which he had been accustomed. 

Speculations on these and kindred subjects are found 
scattered up and down in * Sartor.' Jeffrey was crediting 
Carlyle with extravagances which it is impossible that 
even in his then bitter humour he could have seriously, 
entertained. He was far enough from desiring insurrec- 
tion, although a conviction did lay at the very bottom of 
his mind tliat incurably unjust societies would find in in- 
surrection and conflagration their natural consummation 
and end. But it is likely that he talked with fierce exag- 
geration on such subjects. He always did talk so. It is 
likely, too, that he had come to some hasty conclusions on 
the intractable problems of social life, and believed changes 
to be possible and useful which fuller knowledge of man- 
kind showed him to be dreams. Before a just allotment 
of wages in this world could be airived at — just payment 
according to real desert — he perceived at last that man- 
kind must be themselves made just, and that such a trans- 
formation is no work of a political revolution. Carlyle 
too had been attracted to tlie St. Simonians. He had 
even in a letter to Goethe expressed some interest and 
hope in them ; and the wise old man had warned him off 
from the dangerous illusion. * Von der Soei^te St. Simo- 
nien bitte Dich fem zu halten,' Goethe had said. * From 
the Society of the St. Simonians I entreat you to hold 
yourself clear." Jeffrey's practical sense had probably 
suggested difficulties to Carlyle which he had overlooked ; 
and Goethe carried more weight with him than Jeffrey. 
* Sartor ' may have been improved by their remonstrances ; 
yet there lie in it the germs of all Carlyle's futin^ teach- 
ing — a clear statement of problems of the gravest import, 
which cry for a solution, which insist on a solution, yet on 

> This sentence alone BorriTes of Goethe^s letter on the occasion, extracted 
in one of CSarljle^s own. 
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which political economy and Whig political philosophy 
fail utterly to throw the slightest light. I will mention 
one to which Carlyle to his latest hour was continually re- 
turning. Jeffrey was a Maltliusian. He had a horror 
and dread of over-population. ' Sartor ' answers him with 
a scorn which recalls Swift's famous suggestion of a rem- 
edy for the distresses of Ireland. 

The old Spartans had a wiser method, and went out and hunted 
down their Helots, and speared and spitted them, when thej 
grew too numerous. With our improved fashions of hunting, 
now, after the invention of firearms and standing armies, how 
much easier were such a hunt. Perhaps in the most thickly 
peopled countries some three days annually might suffice to shoot 
all the able-bodied paupers that had accumulated within the 
year. Let Government think of this. The expense were trifling ; 
the very carcases would pay it. Have them salted and barrelled. 
Could you not victual therewith, if not army and navy, yet richly 
such infirm paupers, in workhouses and elsewhere, as enlightened 
charity, dreading no enl of them, might see good to keep alive ? 

And yet there must be something ^Tong. A full-formed horse 
will in any market bring from twenty to two hundred friedrichs 
d*or. Such is his worth to the world. A full-formed man is not 
only worth nothing to the world, but the world could afibrd him 
a good round sum would he simply engage to go and hang him- 
self. Nevertheless, which of the .two was the more cunningly de- 
▼iaed article, even as an engine ? Good heavens I a white Euro- 
pean man, standing on his two legs, with his two fivc-flngered 
hands at his shackleboncs, and miraculous head on his shoulders, 
ia worth, I should say, from fifty to a hundred horses I 

What portion of this inconsiderable terraqueous globe have ye 
actually tilled and delved till it will grow no more ? How thick 
stands your jiopulation in the pampas and savannas of America, 
round ancient Carthage and in the interior of Africa, on both 
slopes of the Atlantic chain, in the central platform of Asia, in 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, Grim Tartary, and the Curragh of Kildare? 
One man in one year, as I have understood it, if you lend him 
earth, will feed himself and nine others. Alas ! where are now 
the Hengsts and Alarics of our still growing, still expanding 
Europe, who when their homo is grown too narrow will enlist, and 
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like fire-pillan guide onwards those superfluous masses of in- 
domitable living valour, equipped not now with the battle-axe 
and war-chariot, but with the steam-engine and ploughshare? 
Where are they ? Preserving their game I 

When Carlyle published his views on ^ the Xigger qaes- 
tion,' his friends on both sides of the Atlantic were aston- 
ished and outraged. Yet the thought in that pamphlet 
and the thought in * Sartor ' is precisely the same. "\\Tien 
a man can be taught to work and made to work, he has a 
distinct value in the world appreciable by money like the 
value of a horse. In the state of liberty where he belongs 
to nobody, and his industry cannot be calculated upon, lie 
makes his father poorer when he is bom. Slavery might 
be a bad system, but under it a child was worth at least as 
much as a foal, and the master was interested in rearing it. 
Abolish slavery and substitute anarchy in the place of it, 
and the parents, tliemsclves hardly able to keep body and 
soul together, will bless God when a timely fever relieves 
tliem of a troublesome charge. 

This fact, for fact it is, still waits for elucidation, and I 
often heard Carlyle refer to it ; yet he was always able to 
see * the other side.' Xo Ilengst or Alaric had risen in the 
fifty years which had passed since he had written ' Sartor ; ' 
yet not long before his death he was talking to me of 
America and of the success with which the 6ur|)lus popula- 
tion of Europe had been carried across the sea and dis- 
tributed over that enormous continent. Frederick himself, 
he said, could not have done it better, even with absolute 
power and unlimited resources, than it had 'done itself 
by the mere action of unfettered liberty. 
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A.D. 1831. iET. 88. 

A cnANGE meanwhile came over the face of English politics. 
Lord Grey became Prime Minister, and Brougham C.-hancel- 
lor, and all Britain was wild over lieform and the coming 
millennium. Jeffrey went into Parliament and was re- 
warded for his long services by being taken into the new 
Goveniment as Lord Advocate. Of course ho had to 
remove to London, and his letters, which henceforward 
were addressed chiefly t4> Mrs. C'arlyle, were tilled with 
accounts of Cabinet meetings, dinners. Parliamentary 
speeches — all for the present going merry as a marriage 
boll. Carlyle at Craigenputt(K'k continued steady to his 
work. His monev ditticulties seemed likelv to mend a lit- 
tie. Napier was overcoming his tern)r, and might j)erhap8 
take articles again from liim for the * Edinburgh.' The 
new 'Westminster' was open to him. The 'Foreign 
Quarterly ' ha*! not deserted him, and between them and 

* Eraser ' he might still find room enough at his disposal. 
The Literary History was cut upas had been proi>osed; 
the best parts of it were published in the coming year in 
the fonn of Essays, and now constitute the greater part of 
the third volume of the ' Miscellanies.' A second paper 
on Schiller, and another on Jean Paul, lK)th of which had 
been for some time seeking in vain for an editor who would 
take them, were admitte<l into the 'Foreign Keview' and 

* Eraser.' Sufficient mon(?y was thus ultimately obtaineil 

to secure the household from 8tar\'ation. Ihit some montlis 

passed before these arrangements could be completed, and 
Vol. II.— 8 
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* Sartor ' had to go on with the prospect still gloomy in the 
extreme. Irving had seen and glanced over the first sketch 
of it when it was in London, and had sent a favourable 
opinion. Carlyle himself, notwithstanding his work, found 
time for letters to his brother, who was still hankering 
after literature. 

To John Carlyle. 

Craigenpattook : Febmmiy 26, 183L 
Till Wednesday I am preparing 'Beineke' and various little 
etceteras, after which I purpose seriously inclining heart and hand 
to the finishing of ' Teufelsdrockh ' — if indeed it be finishable. 
How could you remember Irving's criticism so well ? Tell him it 
was quite like himself ; he said all that was friendly, flattering, 
and encouraging, yet with the right faults kindly indicated — a 
true picture painted couleur de rose, I will make the attempt. 
And now, dear Jack, as to the last fraction of the letter ; a word 
about you. Sorry am I to see your supplies mnning so low, and 
so little outlook for bettering them : yet what advice to give you ? 
I have said a thousand times when you could not believe me, 
that the trade of literature was worse as a trade than that of honest 
street sweeping ; that I know not how a man without some degree 
of prostitution could live by it, unless indeed he were situated 
like me, and could live upon potatoes and point if need were — as 
indeed need has been, is, and will be, with better men than me. 
If the angels have any humour I am sure they laughed heartily to- 
day, as I myself have repeatedly done, to see Alick setting off with 
twelve pence of copper, a long roll like a pencase, the whole dis- 
posable capital of both our households. I realised six, he six, so 
he was enabled to go. I was for keeping three, but he looked 
wistfully, and I gave him them with loud laughter. He had bor- 
rowed all our money and did not get payments last Wednesday, 
but surely will on Monday. ... I could also prove that a life of 
scribbling is the worst conceivable for cultivating thought, which 
is the noblest, and the only noble thing in us. Your ideas never 
get root, cannot be sown, but are ground down from day to day. 
Oh that I heard of any medicine for your practising, were it only 
on the lower animals. However, patience — courage. The time is 
coming — dear Jack, keep a stout heart ; I think I notice in you a 
considerable improvement since you left us; a far more manly 
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beuing. Never despond. If jon see no feasible method of ever 
ftdrlj attempting to get professional employment in London, why 
then I think I wonld leave London. Do not fall into straits. Do 
not involve yourself in debt. Gome out of it. Come hither. 
Share our provisions, such as the good God gives us— -our roof and 
our welcome, and we will consider which way you are next to try 
it. Above all hide nothing from me, and I will hide it from the 
Scotsbrig people whenever you bid me. 

And so God bless you, dear brother. Fear nothing but behav- 
ing unwisely. 

T. GabltiiI. 

Alick Carlyle was to leave Craigenputtock at Whitsun- 
tide, a neighbouring grazier having offered the full rent for 
the farm, which Alick was unable to afford. Where he 
was to go and what was to become of him was the great 
family anxiety. 

Little things (said Garlyle) are great to little men, to little man ; 
for what was the Moscow expedition to Napoleon but the offering 
also for a new and larger farm whereon to till ? and this too was 
but a mere clout of a farm compared with the great farm whose 
name is Time^ or the quite boundless freehold which is called 
Eternity. Let us feel our bits of anxieties therefore, and make 
cmr bits of efforts, and think no shame of them. 

Both brothers were virtually thrown upon his hands, 
while he seemingly was scarce able to take care of himself 
and his wife. When Alick was gone he and she would be 
left * literally unter vier Augen^ alone among the whin- 
stone deserts ; within fifteen miles not one creature they 
could so much as speak to,' and ' Sartor ' was to be written 
under such conditions. Anotlicr winter at Craigenputtock 
in absolute solitude was a prospect too formidable to be 
faced. They calculated that with tlie utmost economy 
tliey might have 50/. in hand by the end of the summer, 
* Teufelsdrockli ' could by that time be finished. Mrs. 
Carlyle could stay and take care of Craigenputtock, while 
Carlyle himself would visit ^ the great beehive and wasp's 
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nest of London,' find a publisher for his book, and then 
see whether there was any other outlook for him. If none 
offered, there was still a resource behind, suggested perhaps 
by the first success of Irving and advised by Charles BuUer. 

I have half a mind (he wrote to John, warning him at the same 
time to be secret about it) to start when I come there, if the 
ground promise well, and deliver a dozen lectures in my own An- 
nandale accent with my own Gk>d-created brain and heart, to such 
audience as will gather round me, on some section or aspect of 
this strange life in this strange era, of which my soul, like Eliphaz 
the Temanite's, is getting fuller and fuller. Does there seem to 
thee any propriety in a man that has organs of speech and even 
some semblance of understanding and sincerity sitting for ever, 
mute as a milestone, while quacks of every colour are quacking as 
with lungs of brass ? True, I have no pulpit ; but as I once said, 
cannot any man make him a pulpit simply by inverting the near- 
est tub? And what are your Wliigs, and Lord Advocates, and 
Lord Chancellors, and the whole host of unspeakably gabbling 
parliamenteers and pulpiteers and pamphleteers, if a man suspect 
that there is fire enough in his belly to bum up the entire crea- 
tion of such ? These all build on mechanism ; one spark of dy- 
namism, of inspiration, were it in the poorest soul, is stronger 
than they alL 

As for the WTiig Ministry with whom Jofbej might appear to 
connect me, I x)artly see two things : first, that they will have 
nothing in any shape to do with me, did I show them the virtue 
of a Paul ; nay, the more virtue the loss chance, for virtue is the 
will to choose the good, not tool-usefulness, to forge at the expe- 
dient : secondly, that they, the "WTiigs, except perhaps Brougham 
and his implements, will not endure. The latter, indeed, I should 
wonder little to see one dav a second Cromwell. He is the cun- 
ningest and the strongest man in England now, as I construe him, 
and with no better principle than a Napoleon has — a worship and 
self-devotion to power. Gk)d be thanked that I had nothing to do 
with his University and its committees. So that Providence 
seems saying to me, * Thou wilt never find pulpit, were it but a 
rhetoric chair, provided for thee. Invert thy tub, and speak if 
thou hast aught to say.' 

Keep this inviolably secret, and know meanwhile that if I can 
rabe 501. at the right season, to London I will certainly come. 
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John Oarlylc on his own account needed frceli admoni- 
tion. Patients he could licar of none. The magazine edi- 
torts were inclining fur hie nuiiic's sake to listen to hiin. 
Carlyle*g feeling about it was like that of tlie rich man iu 
tonuent. 

To John Ckirlyh. 

Cnlgrnpattock : Match 3T, 1831. 

I Km clear (or your stnuaiag eTerv sinew aimpl; to get me^liad 
«mplot/meHl, whether as assintant aurgeon or in aiii/ otLer Loneat 
csiMuritjr. Witbont anj doubt as the world now stands your nafetj 
IJeH there. Keithur are you so destitute of friends and inllnence 
that on any given reasouablu plan a cungiderablc forco at help 
could not be brought to bear. There are aoveml, of weight, that 
would oil more than one ground rejoioo to do their best for you. 
Yuur world of Ijundon lies too dim before mo for eiwcifli-ation in 
this matter. Towards this, however, all your endeavours ought 
doubtless to 1>o directed. Think and scheme and incinirc, or 
rather continue to do so : oncu fnilud is nothing like tinal defeat. 
So long OS lift! iH in a luau there is strcn^h iu him. Jiiu itndertt 
Mill irirllen irir uimcre &ic/i'- tcuwT nuKhim — ' the nest time wo will 
manage our afi'airs liettcr'— this was Fritz's }\'althpruch ; and iu 
this jilaco of hojie, where indeed there is nothing for us but hiipe, 
every brave man in reverses says the like. 

For your success with tlio ' Sew Monthly," or even with NajiieT, 
I com little, except so bir as it might enable you to continue 
longer in London on the outlook. In other rt<H]H-i'lH I nni iii'urly 
sure failure would even lie for your good. Period ii'U I wrilijig is, 
M I liave often said, simply the wont of nil existing eiii|i1<iyiiicntB. 
No mortal that hud another noble art, the noblest with but nnv 
single exception, but would turn from it with ablium'tici; and 
cleave with his whole ht^art to th« other. I am of opinion tliat 
you have a talent in yon, jierhaiis far ileejier than ymi y<iur»clf 
have often KmsiKfteil ; but also th.it it will never come to griiwth 
in that way. Intvssant st-ribbling is ini'vitalilu death to thought. 
What can grow in the soil of that mind which must all be riddled 
monthly to nee if there are any groins in it that will Hell ? A 
hack tliat contents himself with gatln'riug nuy othil of novelty or 
the like, and simply spreads this out on a htauJ uiid begs the p»s- 
aengcn to buy it, may tlouriHh iu such craft ; au honest man. 
much mora a man of ouj original talunt, oumot. Thoughts tall 
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on nsy as I said, like seed. This you will find to be tnie. It is 
time only and silence that can ripen them. So convinced am I of 
the dangerous, precarious, and on the whole despicable and un- 
gainly nature of a life by scribbling in any shape, that I am re- 
solved to investigate again whether even I am for ever doomed 
to it. 

I will not leave literature ; neither should you leave it. Nay, 
had I but two potatoes in the world, and one true idea, I should 
hold it my duty to part with one potato for paper and ink, and 
live upon the other till I got it written. To such extremities may 
a mere man of letters be brought in Britain at present ; but no 
wise you, who have another footing, and can live in a steady genial 
climate till experience have evoked into purity what is in you — 
then to be spoken with authority in the ears of all. 

Such lesson, my dear brother, had you to learn in London be- 
fore even the right effort could begin. It is a real satisfaction 
that, however bitterly you are learning or have learnt it, hence- 
forth your face and force are turned in the true direction. If not 
to-day, then to-morrow you must and will advance prosperously 
and triumph. Forward, then,/es/«n MutJCs undfrohen SinrCs, and 
Gk>d be with you. Fear nothing ; die Zeit hringt Rosen. 

Of public matters I could write much ; but, greatly as the 
spectacle of these times — a whole world quitting its old anchorage 
and venturing into new untried seas with little science of sailing 
aboard — solicits one*s attention, they do not interest either of us 
chiefly. I have signed no petition ; nay, I know not whether, had 
I the power by speaking a word to delay that consummation or 
hasten it, I would speak the word. It is a thing I have either 
longed for passionately or with confidence carelessly predicted any 
time these fifteen years. If I with any zeal approve of it now, it is 
simply on the ground of this incontrovertible aphorism which the 
state of all the industrious in these quarters too lamentably con- 
firms — 

Hungry gnts and empty pone 
Hay be better, can^ be worse. 

There is no logic yet discovered that can get behind this. Yes, 
in God*s name, let us trv it the other wav. Jane ' salutes vou with 
greetings and sisterly blessings.' ^ Adieu, dear Jack, far Jetzt, 

Ever your brother, 

T. Caslylb. 
^ Fhraae of Edward Lrring^a. 
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In this period of * potatoes and point' and *fartliing 
roslilights ' for illumination after dark, the reader may be 
anxious to know how Mrs. Carlyle was getting on. Little 
can be said about this, for Carlyle tells next to nothing of 
her save in sad letters to Jeifrey, the nature of which, for 
tliey have not been preserved, can only be conjectured 
from Jeffrey's repUes to them. We are left pretty much 
to guess her condition ; and of guesses, the fewer that are 
ventured the better. Here, however, is one letter of her 
own inquiring after a servant for her mother — one of tlie 
collection which Carlyle has himself made, and has at- 
tached notes and preface to it. 

To Miss Jean Carlyle^ ScoUhrig, 

[Betty Smail, mother of the two servant girls treated of 
here, was a dependant and cottager at Scotsbrig, come of 
very honest farmer people, tliough now reduced. She 
was herself a hardy, strivuig, noteworthy, lithe body, stood 
a great deal of sorrow and world-contradiction well, and 
died, still at Scotsbrig, very deaf, and latterly gone quite 
blind, age about ninety, only last year (18CS), or the year 
before. Her girl Jean did not go, I think. Both these 
poor girls died in their mother's lifetime : one, j)robably 
Jean, soon after this of sudden fever; the other still more 
tragically of some nairal^ic accident — suicide, thought not 
to bo volimtary, hardly two weeks before my own great 
loss. Ah me !— T. C] 

Oimigenivaitock : Spring, 1881. 

My dearest Jean, — ^I was meaning to write joa a long letter by 
Alick, bat I have been in bed all day with a headache, and am 
risen so confused and dull that for your sake as well as my own I 
shall keep my speculations — news I have none — till another op- 
portunity, merely despatching in a few words a small piece of 
business I have to trouble you with, which will not ii^-ait. 

My mother is wanting a woman at next term to take charge of 
her few cattle, work out, and assist at the washings. Not wishing 
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to hire one oat of Thomhill, she has requested me to look about 
for her, and would have liked Betty Small, whom I formerly rec- 
ommended, provided she had been leaving the Andersons. But 
I was happj to lind (having been the means of placing there) that 
she is not leaving them, and continues to give great satisfaction bj 
her honest, careful, obliging character. Miss Anderson happened 
to mention to Betty that I had been inquiring about her for my 
mother, when she suggested that her sister Jean, who is out of a 
place, might possibly answer. You know this Jean. Is she still 
disengaged ? would she be willing to come ? and do you think she 
would be fit for the place ? 

That you may be better able to form a judgment in the matter, 
I must tell you my mother has already one Jean, who is &/atoHrile 
of some standing ; and you know there is not houseroom at Temp- 
land for two favourites at once. 

The present Jean maintains her ground partly by good service, 
partly by wJteedling. To get the good-will of her mistress, and so 
have a comfortable life, the new comer, besides the usual requi* 
sites in a byre-woman, should possess the art of wheedling in a 
still higher degree,* or she should be an obtuse, imperturbable 
character that would take * the good the gods provided,' and for 
the rest * jouk until the jaw gaed by,* would go on honestly milk- 
ing her cows and * clatting ' her byre * in maiden meditation fancy 
free,' till under a change of ministir, which always comes at last, 
she might find herself suddenly promoted in her turn. 

Now all this is very ill-natured, and you will mind it only so far 
as you see sense in it It means simply that if Jean Smail be a 
very sensitive or quarrelsome character, and at the same time 
witJiout tact, she would not be likely to prosper. Send me* word 
by Alick what you think. I need hardly add that a servant who 
pleases could not possibly find a better place. 

Tell your mother, with my love, that the hen she has sent to bo 
eaten has laid the first egg of our whole stock. 

God bless you. More next time, as the Doctor says. 

Ever afiectionately yours, 

Jant? W. Carlyle. 

Meanwhile the affairs of the poor Doctor were com- 
ing to extremity. Excellent advice might be given from 
Craigenputtock ; but advice now was all that coiUd be af- 

> ' Tmish— emphatic for busineos* sake. — T. C* 
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furded. Even hie magazine articles, for which be had 
been rebuked for writing, could not bo sold after all. It 
waB time clciirly fur a thus ex machind to appear and 
help him. Happily there was a deus in London alile and 
willing to do it in the shape of Jeffrey. Though he had 
faite<l in inducing Carlylc to accept pecuniary help from 
him, lie ci>uld not be prevented from assisting bis brother, 
and giving him or lending him some snbvention till some- 
thing better cotdd bo arranged. Here, too, Carlyle's pride 
took alarm. It was pain and humiliation to him that any 
member of his family should subsist on the bounty of a 
stranger. Jie had a just horror of debt. Tlie unlucky 
John liinisolf fell in fur bitter observations npcm his indo- 
lence. John, bo said, should come down to Scotland and 
live with him. There was shelter for him and food 
enough, such as it was. ile did not choose that a brother 
of bis should lie degraded by accepting obligations. Hut 
thirt time Jeffrey refused to listen. It might bo very wrong, 
he admitted, for a man to sit waiting by tlic pool till an an- 
gel stirre<l the water, but it was not necessarily right there- 
fore that because he could not immediately tind cmpluy- 
ment in his [)rofc3sion, he should renounce bis chaiiL-cs and 
sit down to eat potatoes and read German at Craigoiipnt- 
t<K:k. He had mi disposition to throw away money with- 
out a prospect of dttiiig good with it, but he knew U'l let- 
ter use to which it could be put than in thiatirig an indus- 
trious man over the slioals into a fair way of doing giiod 
for himself. Iven towards C'arlyle, angry as he hiul iHicn, 
bis genuine kindness obliged hiui to relent. If only he 
would not Ih) so impracticable and so am^nt! If only 
bo coidd be jicniuaded that he was not an inspired being, 
and destined to be the founder of a new religiim ! But a 
solitary life and a bad stomach had so spoilt him, all but 
the Iieart, that ho despaired of licing able to mend him. 
Jeffrey was bo evidently sinccro that even C'arlyle could 
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object no longer on his brother's account ^ My pride,' he 
said, ' were true pride — savage, satanic, and utteriy dam- 
nable — if it offered any opposition to such a project when 
my own brother and his future happiness was concerned.' 
Jeffrey did not mean to confine himself to immediate as- 
sistance with his purse. He was determined to find, if 
possible, some active work for John. Nothing could be 
done immediately, for he was obliged to leave London on 
election business. Help in money at least was to be given 
as soon as he returned ; Carlyle using the interval for an- 
other admonition. 

Consider jour situation (be wrote to his brother on the 8th of 
May) with unprejudiced, fearless mind, listening no moment to 
the syren melodies of hope, which are only melodies of sloth, but 
taking cold prudence and calculation with you at eveiy step. 
Nimm Dich zusammen. Gather yourself up. Feel your feet upon 
the rock before you rest, not upon the quicksand, where resting 
will but engulph you deeper. In your calculations, too, I would 
have you throw out literature altogether. Indeed, I rather be- 
lieve it were for your good if you quite burnt your magazine pen 
and devoted yourself exclusively and wholly to medicine, and 
nothing but medicine. Magazine work is below street-sweeping 
as a trade. Even I, who have no other, am determined to try by 
all methods whether it is not possible to abandon it 

At Craigenputtock the most desperate pinch was not 
yet over. One slip of the Literary History came out in 
the April number of the * Edinburgh ' in the form of a 
review of Taylor's ^ Historic Survey of Grerman Poetry,' * 
but payment for it was delayed or forgotten. Meanwhile 
the farm-horses had been sold. Old Larry, doing double 
duty on the road and in the cart, had laid himself down 
and died — died from overwork. So clever was Larrv, so 
humorous, that it was as if the last himaan friend had 
been taken away. The pony had been parted with also, 
though it was recovered afterwards; and before payment 
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came from Napier for the article the; were in real ex- 
tremity. Alick by his fonr years of occapation was ont 
of pocket 300^. These were the saddest days which Car- 
lyle had ever known. 

The summer came, and the Donecore moore grew bcan- 
tiful in the dry warm season. ' So pore was the air, the 
foliage, the herbage, and everything romid bini,' that he 
said, if Arcadianly given, he * might fancy the yellow 
buttercups were asphodel, and the whole scene a portion 
of Iladcs — some outskirt of the Elysian Fields, the very 
perfection of solitude.' Between the softncBS of the scene 
and the apparent hopelessness of his prospects, Carljlc's 
own heart seems for a moment to have failed. lie wrote 
to Jeffrey in e.Ytrcmc depression, as if he felt he had lost 
the game, and that there was nothing for it but to turn 
cynic and live and die in silence. The letter I have not 
seen, and I do not know whether it has been preserved, 
but JefFrey's answer shows wliat the tone of it must have 
been. ' Tlie cj-nic tub,' ' the primitive lot of man,' Jeffrey 
frankly called an unseemly and unworthy romance. If 
Carlyle did not care for himself, he ought to think of his 
young and delicate wife, whose great heart and willing 
martyrdom would make the sacrilice more agonising in 
the end. It was not necessary. Ue should have aid — 
effective aid ; and if he pleased ho might repay it wime 
day ten times over. Something should be found for liim 
to do neither unglorious nor unprotitable. lie was fit for 
many things, and tlicre were more tasks in the world fit 
for him than ho was willing to believe. He complimented 
him on his last article in the ' Edinburgh.' Euipson Imd 
praised It warmly. JIacaulay and several others, who had 
laughed at his * Signs of the Times,' had been struck with 
its force and originality. If he would but give himself 
fair play, if he could bnt believe that men might differ 
from him withont being in damnable error, be would 
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make Lis way to the front witliout diflBculty. If Jeffrey 
had been the most tender of brothers he could not have 
written more kindly. Carlyle if one of the proudest was 
also one of the humblest of mortals. He replied, ' that he 
was ready to work at any honest thing whatsoever ; ' ' that 
he did not see that literature could support an honest man 
otherwise than a la Diogenes.* 'In this fashion he meant 
to experiment if nothing else could be fomid, which how- 
ever through all channels of investigation he was minded 
to try for.' 

It is not easy to see precisely what kind of employment 
Jeffrey had really in view for Carlyle. At one time no 
doubt he had thought of recommending him strongly to 
the Government. At another he had confessedly thought 
of him as his o\^ti successor on the ' Edinburgh Ilevicw.' 
But he had been frightened at Carlyle's Radicalism. lie 
had been offended at his arrogance. Perhaps he thought 
that it indicated fundamental unsoundness of mind. He 
little conjectured that the person for whom he was con- 
cerning himself was really one of the most remarkable men 
in Europe, destined to make a deeper impression upon his 
contemporaries than any thinker then alive. This was not 
to be expected ; but it must be supposed that he was wish- 
ing rather to try the sincerity of Carlyle's professions than 
that he was really serious in what he now suggested. He 
gave a list of possible situations : a clerkship at the Excise 
or the Board of Longitude or the Record OflBce, or a 
librarianship at the British Museum, or some secretaryship 
in a merchant-s house of business. He asked him which 
of these he would detest the least, that he might know be- 
fore he applied for it. 

Poor Carlyle ! It was a bitter draught which was being 
commended to his lips. But he was very meek ; he an- 
swered that he would gratefully accept any one of them : 
but even such posts as these he thought in his despondency 
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to bo beyond his reach. Ue was like the pilgrim in the 
valley uf humiliation. 'I do not expect,' he told liis 
mother, ' that he will bo able to acconi]iliiili anything for 
me. I must even get tbrouglt life icitfwui a ti-atk, always 
in poverty, as far better men have done. Our want is the 
want of faith. Jesus of iNazarctb was not poor, though 
be had not where to lay bis heud. Socrates watt rich 
enough. I have a deep, irrevoeablc, all-cumprGhending 
Krnulplins curse to read upon Gigmanity : that is the Baal 
worship of onr time.* 

Thongh brought down so low, ho could not entirely love 

ttie hand which had made him feel wliere he stood in the 

world's estimation. His unMiUingne.ss that John should 

accept money from Jeffrey was not removed. 

To John Carlffle. 

Cnigenputtock : July T, 1B31. 

Help towards work I would solicit trom any rcosonublo num. 
Mere pecuniary help for its o«ti sake is a tliiug onesboulil always 
be caatious of accepting. Few are worthy to give it, still fewer 
capable of worthily recciviog it. Such is the way of the lime we 
live in. Meanwhile, relax not your oirn efforts for a mniuent. 
Think, project, investigate. You are like a (wml stniggling to- 
wards birt!) ; the skilfuUcst accoucheur ({lardon the horrible flg- 
ore) can bat help the process. Hero, too, the Oaiuircan ojierotion, 
■s I have Keen, is oftcnest fatal to the fix-tus. In short, Jock, tlicro 
lie the rudiments of a moat sufficient man and doctor in thee : but 
vise vill must first body them forth. Oh, I know tlio thricc'cnnteil 
state yon are in — hopeless grim <leath-ilcfying thoughts ; a world 
shnt agoiniit yon by inexpugnable walU. Bough it out ; toil it 
out ; other way of making a man liave I never seen. One day yon 
will see it all to have been needed, and yonr highest, proiMirly your 
only blessing. 

I must not take allyonrencominmn abont my Hcriptorial genius. 
Nevertheless, I am coming up to look about me, and if jMHisiblo 
even to establish myself in London. This place is oa gooil aa 
cUine ; not even the lost advantage, that of living in any [KvuniaiT 
mffioiency, for I never was as poor. Naso,' the blockhead, baa 
■Nsfdra, of the Sdinburgh i^lra. 
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neither paid me nor written to me. Bat ve are in no strait. I 
Ekoll even raise the wind for a London voyage without mnch diffi- 
culty. I can write to Naso, if he will not to me. I have some 
thoughts of catting him and his calcined caput mortuum — dead 
men*8 ashes of Whiggism — at any rate. But fair and soft I now 
see through Teufel, write at him literally night and day, yet can- 
not be done within — say iifteen days. Then I should like to have 
a week's rest, for I am somewhat in the inflammatory vein. As to 
the Teufel itself, whereof 122 solid pages lie written off, and some 
40 above half ready are to follow, I cannot pretend to prophecy. 
My humour is of the stoical sort as concerns it. Sometimes I 
think it goodish, at other times bad ; at most times the best I can 
make it here. A streinge book all men will admit it to be. Par- 
tially intended to be a true book I know it to be. It shall be 
printed if there is a possibility. You anticipate me in the sugges- 
tion of lodgings. There must I live, and nowhere as a guest. 
Dreiidgiger Gast tnrd eine Last, A guest aft^r three days is a bur- 
den. Have you no little bedroom even where you are ; and one 
little parlour would serve us both. I care about nothing but a 
bed where I can sleep. That is to say, where are no bugs and no 
noises about midnight ; for I am pretty invincible when once 
fairly sealed. The horrors of nerves are somewhat laid in me, I 
think ; yet the memoiy of them is frightfully vivid. For the rest, 
my visit to London is antigigmanic from heart to skin. The ven- 
erable old man (Goethe) sends me ten days ago the noblest letter 
I ever read.* Scarcely could I read it ^-ithout tears. Let me die 
the death of the righteous ; let my last end be like his. Ooethe 
is well and serene. Another box on the way hither. We all 

salute you. 

T. G 

The picture of Carlyle's condition — ^poor, almost without 
hope, the companions which had made the charm of his 
solitude — his brother Alick, his horse Larry— all gone or 
going, the place itself disenchanted — has now a peculiar 
interest, for it was under these conditions that 'Sartor 
Eesartus ' was composed. A wild sorrow sounds through 
its sentences like the wind over the strings of an »olian 
harp. Pride, too, at intervals fiercely defiant, yet yielding 

> Not to be found. 
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to tlie inevitable, as if the stem lesson liad done its work. 
Carlyle's pride needed breaking. His reluctance to allow 
his brother to accept help from JeflFi-ey had only plunged 
hiiu into worse perplexities. John had borrowed money, 
hoping that his articles woidd enable him to repay it. The 
articles had not been accepted, and the hope had proved a 
quicksand. Other friends were willing to lend what was 
required, but he would take nothing more; and the only 
resource left was to draw again upon Carlyle's almost ex- 
hausted funds. 

To John Carlyle, 

Craigenpnttodc : Jaly 12, 1831. 
I wrote last Tbnrsdaj under cover to the Lord Advocate, which 
letter you Iiavo before this received. However, not knowing the 
right aihlresH, I was obliged to address the M.P. at ' London/ so 
that some delay mav have occurred. Alick and I ^ were down at 
the kirk on Sunday. I went for the first time these many months, 
on account of the Lish collection : and there your letter was lying 
which demands a quite instantaneous reply. I regretted greatly 
that no device of mine could take effect sooner than to-night; but 
as if it hud l)eon some relief, I made rea4ly another letter for your 
behoof (of which anon) that yeiy night, and liave had it lying here 
sealed ever since. It was a letter to Bowring, ro(|uesting him to 
pay the Nibolungcn article* forthwith into your hands. I did 
this as courteously as possible, and imagine he will not fail. 
However, a day or two may elapse ; and in the meantime you have 
nothing. Hatl I l)een at Dumfries I would have got a Bank of 
Englantl note : but there is none such here : we have not even a 
better than this of one i>ounil, though I tried to borrow 2^ fire in 
vain. Bo you must re<*eive it as our poor non plus ultra. Take it 
to William Hamilton in Cheapside. &iy your brother was si'nding 
you money, and ret guested that he would give you a sovereign for 
this. If Bowring do not send l)ofore it is done, I think you may 
call on him. I suppose there will \ye three sheets, and their pay 
is only ten guineas. Take off it what you have nee<l of till I come. 

* Alick Carlylc, anal>Ie to find another farm or oooapation, had come book 
for a time, and wan livinf^ in a tmaU room in the yard at Craigenputtook. 

* Le., the moiioy doe for it 
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Write also a word on the papers to say how it is,^ and how yon are. 
I have had jou little out of mj head since Snndaj last. 

Shocking as your situation is, however, we all here agree that it 
is more hopeful than we have ever yet had clear argument to think 
it. Thank God you have done no wrong. Your conscience is free, 
and you yourself are there. We all reckon that your conduct in 
that matter of Jefi&ey's 20^ was entitled to be called Jieroic. Sooner 
or later, my dear brother, it must have come to this, namely, that 
your own miscellaneous industry could not support you in Lon- 
don, and that you ceased to borrow, better, we say, now than never. 
Bear up ; front it bravely. There are friendly eyes upon you, and 
hearts praying for you. Were we once together it will be per- 
emptorily necessary to consider how the land lies and what is to 
be done. In all situations (out of Tophet) there is a duty, and our 
highest blessedness lies in doing it. I know not whether Jeffircy 
may be able to do anything for you. He speaks to me rather more 
hopefully than he seem^ to have done to you. 

I shall study to be with you about the beginning of August, j 
have written as you suggested to Napier for a note to Longman, 
also for payment of what he owes me. I am struggling for^t'ard 
with Dreck, sick enough, but not in bad heart. I think the world 
will no wise be enraptured with this medicinal DetiPs-dung ; that 
the critical republic will cackle vituperatively, or perhaps main- 
tain total silence — d la bonne heure ! It was the best I had in me. 
What God has given me, that the Devil shall not take away. Be 
of good cheer, my brother. Behave wisely, and continue to trust 
in God. No doubt He sent you hither to work out His will. It 
is man's mission and blessedness could he but rightly walk in it. 

Write to me. Trust in me. 

Ever your brother, 

T. Cabltlb. 

Once more on the 17th of the same month — 

I am labouring at Teufel with considerable impetuosity, and 
calculate that, unless accidents intervene, I may be actually ready 
to get under way at the end of the month. But there will not be 
a minute to lose. I sometimes think the book will prove a kind 
of medicinal assafcetida for the pudding stomach of England, and 
produce new secretions there. Jacta est alea ! I will speak out 

* The Oarlyles oommanicated with one uiother by cipher on newspaperB, to 
save postage. 
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what 18 in me, though far harder chances threatened. I have no 
other trade, no other strength or portion in this earth. Bo it so. 
Hourly joa come into my head, sitting in jonr lone cabin in that 
human chaos with mehr aU ein iSchilling and bread and water for 
your dinner ; and I cannot saj but I respect you more and love 
you more than over I did. Courage ! Courage ! Tap/t*rkcit, * de- 
liberate valour' is God's highest gift, and comes not without trial 
to any. Times will mend ; or, if times never mend, then in the 
Devil's name let tht^m stay as they are, or grow worse, and tre will 
mend. I know but one true wn^tehedness — the want of work 
(want of wages is comjMiratively trilling), which want, however, in 
such a world as this planet of ours cannot l)e ])<'rmanent unless wo 
continue blind therein. I must to my Dreck, for the hours go. 
Oottmit Dirf 

It was a pad, Ptern time to these stniggling brotliere ; 
and it is with a feeling like what the Scots mean hy tcae 
that one reads the letters that Jeffrey was writing during 
the worst of it to Mrs. Carlyle. He had done what he was 
allowed to do. Perhaps he thought they understood their 
own matters best ; and it was not easv to thrust his ser- 
vi(H» on so proud a jKjrson as Mrs. ( arlyle's husband, when 
tliej w(»re tri'ated so cavalierly ; but he did not choose to 
let the correspondence fall, and to her he continue<l to 
writer litrlitlv and brilliantly on London i^aieties and his 
own exploits in the House of Commons. The tone of 
tliese letters nnist have been out (if harmonv with the 
heavy hearts at (Vaigenj>utt<K'k, but he was still acting as 
a real friend and remained on the watch for op] H>rt unities 
to be of usi;, if not to Carl vie himself, vet at least to his 
brother. 

So July ran out ancl 'Sartor' was finished, and Tarlyle 

|>n»j)ared to start, with the MS. and the yet un]ml»li>hed 

sections of the Literary History in his portmanteau, to tind 

H jiublisher for one or both of them ; to tind alni, if |H»shi- 

ble, pome humble emj)loyment to which his j)ast work 

might have nM*ommended him ; to launch himself, at any 
Vol. IL— 9 
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rate, into the great world, and light on something among 
its floating possibilities to save him from drowning, which 
of late had seemed likely to be his fate. With Craigen- 
puttoek as a home he believed that he had finally done. 
The farm which was to have helped him to subsist had 
proved a failure, and had passed to strangers. Living re- 
tired in those remote moorlands, ho had experienced too 
painfully that from articles in i-eviews he could count on 
no regular revenue, while the labour lost in the writing 
led to nothing. Work of such a kind, if it was to be prof- 
itable, must become an intellectual prostitution ; and to es- 
cape from this was the chief object of his London joimiey. 
He had so far swallowed his pride as to accept after all a 
loan of 50/. from JeflFi-ey for his expenses. The sums due 
to him would provide food and lodging during his stay. 
Such hopes as he still may have entertained of the realisa- 
tion of his old dream of making a mark in the world lay 
in the MS. of 'Sartor.' 'It is a work of genius, dear,' 
Mrs. Carlyle said to him as she finished the last page — 
she whose judgment was unerring, who flattered no ,oue, 
and least of all her husband. A work of genius I Yes; 
but of genius so original that a conventional worW, mkeaa- 
nring by established rules, could not fail to. regard i& as a 
monster. Originality, from the necessity of its nat^ire, 
offends at its first appearance. Certain ways of acting, 
thinking, and speaking are in possession of the field and 
claim to be the only legitimate ways. A man of genius 
strikes into a road of his own, and the fii-st estimate ' of 
such a man has been, is, and always will be, unf avourab ie, 
Carlvle knew that he had done his best, and he knew tl le 
worth of it. He had yet to learn how hard a battle stiijl 
lay ahead of him before that worth could be recognised hyy 
others. Jeffrey compared him to Parson Adams going tj 
seek his fortune with his manuscript in his pocket. Charle4 
Buller, more hopeful, foretold gold and glory. Jeffrey, ati 
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any rate, had made it possible for liiin to go ; and, lot it 
be added, Joliu Carlylc, notwitlistanding Iiia sXiu^^XeA to 
avoid ubligatione, had been forced to aceept pecuniary help 
from the lianio kind band. 



Niglit before going (he vrot« in 1806), how I Rtill n 
I VBs Ivjng ou luj buck on the sofa iu the drawing room. Uhe 
■ittiug by the table l»te at night, packing all iloni', I suppoaa. 
HoF worth) had a guixo of Hport, bnt wore profonndly plaintive in 
tuoaniag. 'Abont to jiait ; and who knows for how long, and 
what mar liave como in the interim.' ThiH was her thought, and 
■be was pvidi^ntlv much ont of spirits. 'Conrage, dear — only for 
a month,' I would kht to hpr in aomo form or olhor. I went next 
morning earlv, Alick driving ; pmliarked at Olencaplo Quaj. 
Voyago as for as Liverpool Rtill vi^-id to me. Tho rest, till arrini 
in London, gone — mootljr extinct. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

A.D. 1831. ^T. Se. 

Extractsfrom Carlyl^s Note Book, begtm in London 1831. 

August iih. — Left Graigenpnttock and mj kind little wife, 
Alick driving me, at two o'clock in the morning. Shipped at 
Glencapel ; hazj day ; saw Esbie in the steerage ; talked mysticism 
with him daring six weary hours we had to stay at Whitehaven. 
Beimbarkment there amidst bellowing and timiiUt and fiddling 
unutterable, all like a spectral vision. 'She is not there.' St. 
Bees Head. Man with the nose. Sleep in the steamboat cabin : 
confusion worse confounded. Morning views of Cheshire — the 
Bock, Liverpool, and steamboats. 

August 5th, 9.30 in the morning. — ^Land at Liverpool ; all abed 
at Maryland Street.* Boy Alick' accompanies me over Liverpool. 
Exchange, dome : dim view there. Dust, toil, cotton bags, ham- 
pers, repairing ships, disloading stones. Carson a hash : melan- 
choly body of the name of Sloan. Wifekin's assiduity in caring 
forme. 

August 6th (Saiurdat/). — Taken to one Johnstone, a frenchified 
liockerby man, who leBtda me to Change. Place in ' Independent 
Tally Ho,* Sir! Bee George Johnstone, surgeon, whom I had un- 
earthed the night before. Patient of his. He dines with us. 
"Walk on the Terrace, near the Cemetery. Have seen the steam 
coaches in the morning. Liverpool a dismembered aggregate of 
streets and sand-pits. Market ! hubbub ! 

August Sth, — Gk> out to find Esbie. He calls on me. Confused 
family dinner ; ditto tea. G. Johnstone again ; talk ; to bed. 

August 9th, — Off on Monday morning. Shipped through the 
Mersey ; coached through Eastham, Chester, Overton (in Wales), 

> Liverpool home of Mrs. Oarlyle^s nncle John. — the uncle who was made 
bankrnpt throngh a firaadnlent pwiner, and afterwards paid all his czeditcca 
in fall 

> John's soa 
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Elleamcre, Shrewabarr, Wolverhampton, Birmingbiua ; attempt 
■t tea there. Discover, not without laughter, the villanj of tho 
Iiiverpool coach bookers. Henlev-in-Arden. Stratrord-on-Avon 
(horaeH lost there). Get to sleep. Oxford at three in the morn- 
ing. Out again there ; chill but {ileaitant. Henley, Maiden- 
head, &c. Arrive, full of sulphur, at White Horae Cellar, Picea- 
dilly. DiHmouiit at the Begent Circus, and am wheeled (not 
whirled) hither ' al>ont half-iuut ten. Poor Jock woitiog all the 
whiln at the Angel, Islington. Talk together when he returns ; 
dine at an cating-honso among Frenchmen, one o( whom ceases 
eating to hear mo talk of the St. Kimoniaoa. Leave my card at 
the Lord Advocate's, with promise to call ne:Lt morning. 8al- 
phurouB enough. 

Tliese extracts Bupply tlie loat places m Carlyle's mem- 
ory, and ecrve as a frame into wliich to tit tlie follow-ing 
letter to bis wife. The intense affection wLicb he felt for 
her 16 visible in every Hue. 

To Mm. Carli/le, CraiffenpuWxli. 
8 Wobnrn BnildiDgs. TiTirtixik Sqnve : Aiignat II, 1831. 

Dearest and Wife,— I have got a frank tor yon and will write 
from tho heart whatever is in tho heart. A blessing it was that 
von made me fdve such a promise ; tor I tccl tliat an hour's sjieech 
in sjieaking with my own will do me inHnito giHHi. It is vciy 
sweet in the midst of this sonl-eonfuHing phantasmagoria to know 
tlutt I have a fixed pniisesition elsetvhere ; that my own Ji-annio 
is thinking of me, loving mo ; that her heart is no dream like all 
the rent of it. Oh love me, my ilearcst — alwayn Invo me. I am 
richer with tliee llian the whole world could make me otherwise. 

But to be practical. Exjiect no eonneet<>il or even intelligible 
narrative of all the chaotic sights, sonnds, movements, connter- 
movements I linve experienet'd siiii-e your li]>s parted frum mine 
on our threshold— still less of all the Jiigher ehantie fe<-lingn tliat 
have danced their wild torch dance within me. For the jiresient I 
must content myself, like Sir William Hamiltim. with ' stating a 
tact or two,' Understand then. Ooodykin, that after infinite con- 
fusion, I arrived at Livcr|*ool alKiut eight o'clock on the morning 
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after I left von, qnite sleepless, and bnt for yonr dinner (which I 
parted with a certain ' Esbie/ whom Alick knows well, whom I 
found in the boat and preached mysticism to for six hours), quite 
victual-less. The Maryland Street people ' were not up, but soon 
rose and received me well. Delightful it was to get into a room 
and — have my face washed ; and then on opening my trunk to find 
everywhere traces of my good * coagitor's ' * care and love. The 
very jujube box with its worsted and darning needle did not escape 
me ; it was so beautiful I could almost have cried over it. Heaven 
xeward thee, my clear-headed, warm-hearted, dearest little Screami- 
kin! 

John Welsh was the same substantial, honest fellow whom we 
have always known him : he and I got along, as we always do, 
beautifully together. 

The Auntie was loud, talkative, argumentative, infinitely bus- 
tling, but also very assiduous in showing me kindness. To make 
a long tale short, I left them on Sunday morning at half -past seven 
with many blessings and two cups of sufficient coffee, which the 
good housewife would not be prevented from making me at that 
early hour. 

Which last hospitality I may well say was doubly blest ; for it 
so turned out this was the only refection I received till my arri- 
val in London on the following day about ten o'clock ! I must 
except a penny loaf snatched from the landlady of an inn in Shrop- 
shire ; and a cup of hot sugar and water (as the whole time proved 
only fifteen minutes), for which I had the pleasure of paying half- 
a-crown in the village of Birmingham. How all this happened, 
and I was sent circulating over the whole West of England, set 
my watch by the Shrewsbury clock, and saw portions of Wales, 
and had the delightfulest drive, only no victual, or knowledge by 
what route I was bound — all this depended on the art of the Liver- 
pool coach agents, at which, villanous as it was, I could not help 
laughing, when, after leaving Birmingham, I came to see into the 
mystery. There are men in Liverpool who will hook you to go by 
any coach you like, and to enter London at any place and hour yoti 
like, and then send you thither by any coach or combination of 
coaches thetf like. I was booked for a certain imaginary ' Tally 
Ho,' went by seven successive vehicles none of which had that 
name, and entered London three hours later and by quite the op- 

* Mr. John Welsh and his famfly. 

* His wife. Somebody's pronunciation of * coadjutor.* 
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posite Ride than I had appointed John to mit at. SnlpharoDs 
enough. Hovever, I haro now had sleep and am welL Th<! only 
mischief Aaae leantlie breaking of the egg»,\Ai.ic\\, however, the ware- 
houseman haa now made good again. Bo do not grieve thjfieU, 
deareat. The brofceii eggs are dearer to me than the whole ones 
wimld have been. There is a pathos in them, and I love Jeannie 
more. 

With little difScnltf I conveyed myaelf and luggage to Jack's 
old lodgings, and there learnt his acEnal address at no gr<<at dis- 
tance, anil, to my afltonJHhment, in the upper floor of George Ir- 
ving's house, who also lots loilgiiigti. It is a very beautiful sitting- 
room, an iuimenHu bedroom above (and John sleeps with George), 
for tthii-h we ore to i»y 2o». wei'kly. Quiet and airy, and among 
known people. All id right in this reRpect 

The first day I diil little ; yet walked over to the Duke's,' found 
liim onl, and left my card with a promise for next momiDg. It is 
between two and three miles troui this. On arrinng there I was 
asked my name and then instantly ushered in and welcomed in 
their choicest mood by the whole bunily. Mn. Jeflrey was as 
kind as ever ; ('harlotte too came simi>ering in and looked as if she 
would let me live. The .Advocate retired and re-entered with your 
picture, which wns shown rimnd : for little 1 could have yrirt over 
it. After a time by some raovenienta I got the couiimny dis- 
persed, anil the .\dvocale by himself, and began to take counsel 
with him about ' Teufclsdriickh.' He thought Murray, in spite o( 
the Itudicalism, would lie the better publisher; to him accord- 
ingly he gave me a line, saying tluit I was a genius mid would 
likely l>ecnme eminent ; further, that he (Jeffrey) would like well 
to confer with him alxiut that liook. I directly set off with this 
to All>eniarle Street; found Sturray out ; n'tunieil afterwarils and 
found him in, gave an outline nt the bonk, at which the .Xrimas- 
pion smiled, stated also that I hail nothing else to do hci-c liut 
the getting of it publiMluil, and was alnive all aniiiouH that his de< 
cision should Ih- iriven hoiiu. He answcreil tliat he won hi begin 
this very afternoon, and that on We.iiiesilay next he would give 
mean answer. I then wi'ut off: d>'S{iatched my 'Teufi-Isdriickh' 
with ipiiir ta])e round him. Of the i>rol)able issue I can form no 
conjeetnre : only Murray seemed to know me, and I dun- nay is 
) to keep well with Ministers, so will risk what ha 

■ itSwj't beuM in Jcmjn Blnet. 
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Napier's letter is also come, with a note to Bees, which I think 
I shaU perhaps not deliver (perhaps, too, I may) till after next 
Weduesdav. 

Badams called here an hour after I came : he brought his wife 
next day. I was out, but saw them iu the evening. She is a 
good woman, and good-looking, whom I think you will like. He 
is in no good way, I doubt ; yet not without hope. I have also 
seen Mrs. Montagu ; talked longer with her than I shall speedily 
do again, for she seems to me embittered and exasperated ; and 
what have I to do with her quarrels ? Jack she seems positively 
to have cut, because he would not turn with her iu a day from a 
transcendental apotheosis of Badams to excommunication. All 
things go round and round. For me, as I told her, I would con- 
tinue to love all parties and pity all, and hate or quarrel with 
none. 

Jack stands glowering o^er me, as you know is his wont. Tell 
Alick all my news ; read him the letter (so much of it as you can 
read], and give to everyone my kindest brotherly love. 

Angoflt 15. 

Your kind precious letter came to me on Friday like a cup of 
water in the hot desert. It is all like yourself : so clear, precise, 
loving, and true to the death. I see poor Craigenputtock through 
*it, and tlie best little Gooilykin sitting there, hourly meditating 
on me and watching my return. Oh, I am very rich were I with- 
out a penny in the world ! But the Herzou s Goody must not fret 
herself and torment her poor sick head. I will bo back to her ; 
not an hour will I lose. Heaven knows the sun shines not on 
the spot that could be pleasant to me where she were not. So 
bo of comfort, my Jeannie, and with thy own sweet orderly spirit 
make calmness out of confusion, and the dawn fas it does in some 
climates) to shine through the whole night till it be moniing, and 
the sun once more embraces his fair kind earth. For the rest, 
thou canst not be too * Theresa-like ; * ' it is this very fidelity to 
practical nature that makes the charm of the picture. . . . 

i am getting a little more composed in this whirlpool, and can 
tell you better how it whirls. 

On Friday morning, the day after I wrote, Jack walked down 
with me to Longmans, and I delivered Napier s note to a staid, 
cautious, business-like man, who read it with an approving smile, 

1 Theresa, in WUhelm Jfsitter, 
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listened to my description of the ' Oormon Litcrarj Hiatoi;' with 
the 8ame amile iu a Jijml state, &nd then (like a biurbariuu as h« 
•nn) 'decliDod the articlii.' Ho was i>oIite as i)Oitiiibk, but iieemed 
detenuioed on mkiiig nothing. If Murray foil ut3 (iv< AVudueiiday 
vill prulwbly show), I have (.-olculatod thut it will bu hardly worth 
while to offer thciio people Dreck, but that I miut tiy ^mo other 
course with him. / hojie not at all, therefore hardly think that 
Murray will accept (so lucky were it), and am already looking out 
wliat I can fur other reiiuurces in the worst iiwna. Drcck 
shall be printed if a man in London will do it ; if nut with, then 
without, ' fee or reward.' I even conjecture still tliot this is the 
time for him : everybody I Koe particijuttcH in the feeling that 
society is tiigh doue ; tliat she ia a Pliirnix iicrlmjMi not ko many 
conjecture. I ogrco with my prophetess in thiokiug that some 
yruug advcnturouH bookseller were the hopcfullest. %Vo shall see 

Saturday morning I wrote to Goethe (with kindest lore from 
you too); also to OharluM Duller sud to I'rawr (notifying my 
presence), then off for Shooter'a Hill Home ten niilcH away, where 
wo arrived iu time for dinner. Stnichoy in bh alert as ever. In 
his poor lady I hod room to marl! the doings of time. Khc wore a 
sad secluded li*ok ; I h'amt nhe had Iwen fur three yearH violently 
dyHpeptieal. Our r(«D|!iiition wai froulier on my jinrt tluin ou 
hem ; only her eyes Bi>oke of gladnens ; noy, hhc seemed to liave a 
kind of fear of me, and in a little tpfdnl courcrnalion I had it all 
to raynelf. She inqnin-<1 kindly for you, whoni I duwrilM-d oh one 
that she would like, « A'rf-^r '/ lien, to he-gin with. TiKir Julia 
Btracliey! Khe is like a flower tro7.en among ice, and now con- 
tented with Kuch soil -. a hitherto unnoticed girt had nishiil up to 
a woman, and in the long black locks I notii-ed a Ntreak of grey. 
Fleeting time 1 Hero too might I ]>artly diHceni that »iv jilace 
was changcil, though still (not ?) empty. A ' female frieiij,' skilled, 
it is said, in the Oreek tmgcdions (irciAi/ Aj-'tln), wns there, brim 
hitl of intolerant Church of Englandism— a lit tie gn-y-eyeil, ill-bred, 
lat button of a creature (very like n certain white nemiMtn's.* in Ke- 
clefechan) : M'ilh her in the cmirHo of the evening I wan pnivoked 
for one moment, no jiert was she, to run till, and I fear tmiihlix her. 
Btmchey was beginning a hoarse laugh, but siulileiily cliii'ked 
himself, as a lamllord shonld : and little Ilutton wint iitT to lied 
without gont-night, but was blithe again next mnrniitg. TlmtincA 
ahonld bo the only friend of ancb I Let not us, dear Jeatuiie, com- 
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plain of solitnde. I have still you^ with really a priceless talent 
for silence, as Mrs. S. too has. I say priceless, for this Button 
wants it wholly, and thereby I felt would have driven me in three 
days to blank despair. 

The orator was at Leamington when I arrived. He only returned 
Saturday night, has already been up here to see me, and left a 
message that he would be at home all day. From all I can see, 
Irving seems to have taken his part : is forgotten by the intellectual 
classes, but still flourishes as a green bay-tree (or rather green 
cabbage-tree) among the fanatical classes, whose ornament and 
beacon he is. Strangely enough it is all fashioned among these 
people : a certain everlasting truths ever new truth, reveals itself 
in them, but with a body of mere froth and soap-suds and other 
the like ephemeral impurities. Yet I love the man, and can 
trustfully take counsel of him. His wife I saw some nights ago — 
leaner, clearer-complexioned, I should say clearer-hearted also, and 
clearer-headed, but, alas ! very straitlaced, and living in the f ucb 
element. 

I forced myself out this morning to go and breakfast with the 
Advocate, and was there before anyone was up. Charlotte the 
younger and the elder received me in their choicest mood. In 
the midst of breakfast a side door opened, and the poor Duke looked 
in in his night-go\^'n (for they have made the back drawing-room 
into a bed-room) to ask for mc, aud with the old quizzicolity in 
his little face declared, * Why, Charley, Fve got the cholera, I be- 
lieve.' He called me afterwards into his bed-room to ask how I 
was progressing, thought it likely that Murray would publish at 
some time or other, spoke of John, asked for your health, and what 
I had prescribed for you. Letters arriving, I got your frank and 
withdrew, straitly charged to return. I am to take tea this even- 
ing at Badams's, where Godwin is promised. 

Wednesday, Angnst 17. 
I left oflf on the eve of seeing Irving and taking tea with God- 
win. The first object I accomplished. Irving, with his huge 
.fleece of now grizzled hair, was eager to talk with me and see mo 
often. I was with him last night, and being quite in bis neigh- 
bourhood (within three minutes), shall take frequent opportunities 
of seeing him. Ho is bent on our coming to London, of which I 
myself can yet say nothing. Some vague schemes of settling with- 
in some miles of it (as at Enfield, where Badams is to live) are 
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horering about me, wbich I will overlyiul and see through. It 
will all depend on this, can I get work here and nmney for it to 
keep any aort of Lonse ? which question ia yet far from aunrered 
or anBworable. However, I hojM.-, and fear not. 

Next canw Qodwin. Did joa not gnidge me that pleaanre, now ? 
At leaat, moam that jou were not there with me? Gnidgo not, 
mourn not, dearefit Jeannie ; it was the moat unutterable Htupidity 
^vcr enacttxl on this earth. 'We went, Jairk and I, to the hnga 
Frenchwoman Mrs. Kenny's (once Mrs. Holcroft), Badama's mother- 
in-law, a sort of more maBcnlino Aurelin ('\Vilh<!]m Meistcr'), 
who lives, moven, and has her being among plays, operas, dilet- 
tantes, and playwrights. Badams and his wife had not retomed 
from the country, bat in a few minutes came. Mn. Ooilwin al- 
ready Hate goHsiping iu the dnsk— an old woman of no signifi- 
cance ; by-and-by dTO[>ped in various playwrightesses and play- 
wrightA, whom I did not even look at; shortly before candles 
Godwin himself (who liad been drinking t/oml green tea liy liis own 
hearth Itofore stirring out). Ho is a bald, bushy-browed, thick, 
hoary, halo little figure, taciturn enough, and Bi>eaking when he 
does speak with a certain ejiii/nimmnlic spirit, wherciii, except a 
little shrewilni'KH, there is nothing but the moHt commonplace 
character. (I shonld have added that hewean siicctaclen, hoxfull 
grey eyes, a very large blunt <-1uinicterlpHS uohc, and ditto chin.) 
By degrees I hitched myw'lf near him, and was beginning to o}>cn 
him and to oi>eu on liiin, for be hail Hliuvd twice at me, when sud- 
denly enough liegan a Hi>caking of I'rench among the Kennyx and 
Badamsinai (for they are all French-En glinh), and pri'w^nlly 
Godwin was summoned ofT to — take a hand at whist ! / luul al- 
ready fiatly ileclined. Ther<^ did the ]ihiloflO]>her sit, and a swarm 
of noiay chihlren, chattering women, noisy iliU'tlanten round him ; 
and two women litomlly crushing hoarse thijniler out of a piano 
(for it was londiT than an ircn) forge) under pretext of its being 
mnsio by Rossini. I thought of my own piano, and tho far diflvr- 
ent fingering it got ; lookeil somi'times not without sorrow at tho 
long-noaeil whist-] day er, and in tho space of an hour (seeing sup- 
per al)out to l>e kill in another room) took myself away. 

Next morning (Tue»l»y) I went to Bowriug's. Figuro to yoOT- 
aclf a thin man almut my heiglit and Wnt at thi< mMllr into an 
angle of Uttt', the luick iinile struight, with larg<) grey eyes, a huge 
tum-ap nose with straight nostrils to the very ]M>iiit, and large 
projecting close-shut mouth : figure such a one walking nMtlcsal; 
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abont the room (for ho had been thrown out of a gig, and was in 
pain), frank of speech, vivid, emphatic, and verstdndig, Snch is 
the Badical Doctor. We talked copiooslv, he utterly utilitarian 
and Badical, I utterly mystical and Badical ; and parted about 
noon with a standing invitation on his part to come again, and 
promise to introduce me to the ' Examiner ' editor (Fonblanque) ; 
and a certain trust on my part and disposition to cultivate fur- 
ther acquaintance. He named several booksellers whom I might 
apply to in case Murray baulked me, as I calculate ho is but too 
like to do. 

Wednesday morning I put on clean raiment (nothing but the 
white trowsers are wearable here for the heat, and I have still only 
two pairs), and drawing myself a chart on a slip of paper, started 
off to Albemarle Street according to bargain. The dog of a book- 
seller gone to the countiy. I leave my card with remonstrances 
and inquiries when ? The clerk talks of * Mr. Murray writing to 
you sir ? ' I will call again to-morrow morning and make Mr. M. 
speak to me, I hope. . . . 

Thursday. — I went to the House of Commons last night and 
found at the door a Speaker's order awaiting me from the Duke. 
It is a pretty apartment that of theirs; far smaller than I ex- 
pected,* hardly larger than some drawing-rooms you have seen, 
with some four ranges of benches rising high behind each other 
like pews in a church gallery, an oval open space in the middle, at 
the farther extremity of which sits the Speaker in what seemed a 
kind of press (like our wardrobe, only oaken) ; opposite him is the 
door. A veiy narrow gallery runs all round atop for rejwrters, 
strangers, &c. I was seated on the ground floor below this. Al- 
thorp spoke, a thick, large, broad-whiskered, farmer-looking man ; 
Hume also, a powdered, clean, burly fellow ; and Wetherell, a 
beetle-browed, sagacious, quizzical old gentleman ; then Davies, a 
Boman-nosed dandy, whom I left jannering, having left it all in 
some three-quarters of an hour. O'Connell came and spoke to an 
individual before me. You would call him a well-doing countiy 
shopkeeper, with a bottle-green frock or great coat, and brown 
scratch wig. I quitted them with the highest contempt ; our poor 
Duke, or any known face, I could not see. 

This morning I returned to Albemarle Street ; the bookseller 
was first denied to me, then showed his broad one-eyed face, and 
with fair speeches signified that his family were all ill, and he had 

1 The old houae, before the fixe. 
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been colled into the coontiy ; knd wj nuurascript — ]xj still nii' 
opened I I reminded him not without emphasis of the engage- 
ment made, and how I liod nothing else to do here but see thkt 
matter brought to an end, to all which he pleaded hard id eitenn- 
ation, and for two or three dajs' further allowance. I mode him 
uiime a now day : ' Saturdaj firiu ; ' then I am to return and loom 
liow the matter stands. He is said to be noted for procrastination, 
but oho for honourablcncss, even munidcence. 'Hj proHpects 
ajtart from him are not brilliant ; however, loss of time ia the 
worxt (if all liisHCH ; he eholl not keep me dancing round him vei; 
luug, go how it ma^v. Of the Duko I would gladly take counsel ; 
but find nu opjiortunity to B]>eak — a vi.iit profits almost nothing. 
Happily, hnwt^vcr, I oan take couusel of myiiel/. 

I am to dine with Drunimond the bonki-r to-morrow, an admirer 
of mine whoui I have never seen. On Saturday with Allan Cun- 
ningham. ThcHO are my autlooka for the present. 

AngnitSS. 
My dearest little Comforter,— Yoor dear kind letter arrived that 
Thoniday niKht, though not till late— with the very latest of the 
' Twopenuies,' I Ihiuk ; whieh invaloable cIohs of men keep trav- 
elling here all day from eight in the nioming till ten at night. 
My bleiuingH on the<', little Ciuody, for the kind news thou send- 
cst! It is all a living pii-turt', and the dear Hcrcamikin artist 
standing in tho middle i>f it, botlt acting it and drawing it for my 
soke. I saw ynur lialf-insane bccr-burrel of a FyRe,' and the 
midges all bu7.7.iag round him in the sultiy muming ; the racket of 
the Moeturk chaise, your mahing forth to tlie post-oftice, your 
eager dt-vouring of my letter, a:id all the n-Nt of it, iu which, alas! 
the headache and the two hours of Hlei'p did not CHcaiv me. Com- 
pose thyttclf, my darling ; wc lii-ill not Ihi m'jwrated, ciuiie of it 
what may. And how should we do, thiiik'iit thou, with an eternal 
separation ? O God, it in fearful ! fi'arful ! But is not a little 
temi>orary sciiaration like thiH iieedfnl to manifest what ilnHn 
mercy in in our lot whieh irtlierwise we might furgtit, or cMUvm as 
a thing of counte? Uuderatand, however, once more that I have 
yet taken up with no other woman. Nay, many as I we— light 
oir-forais tripping it in 8atin alnng the streets, or jdnined amazons 
curbing their iialfreys in the jmrk with {Kimp and eircumstonce 

■ A Haddiogton doctor, ihm oI Mias Webb's mux niitori hetan hu nur- 
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enough — there has no one jet fronted me whom even to look at I 
wonld exchange with my own. Ach GoU I there is not sneh a one 
extant. Yes, as proud as I am grown (for the more the Devil 
pecks at me, the more vehemently do I wring his nose), and stand- 
ing on a kind of basis which I feel to be of adamant, I perceive, 
that of all women mj own Jeannie is the wife for me ; that in her 
true bosom (once she were a mystic) a man's head is worthy to lie. 
Be a mystic, dearest ; that is, stand with mo on this everlasting 
basis, and keep thy arms around me : through life I fear nothing. 

But I must proceed with my journal of life in London. My 
narrative must have finished on Thursday night about five o'clock. 
Jack and I went out to walk and make calls after that ; foimd no 
one at home but Mrs. Badams, who was nigh weeping when she 
spoke to us of her husband. Poor thing, she has a ticklish game 
to play ; for Badams seems to me to be hovering on the verge of 
ruin — uncertain as yet whether he will turn back, or only plunge 
down, down. I tell all this in one word : he is in the habit of 
daily drinking brandy till his head gets confused. He began this 
accursed practice not many months ago for the sake of an intoler- 
able headache he had, and which brandy (then nauseous enough to 
him) was wont to cure ; but now I suspect the nauseousness has 
ceased, and the brandy is chiefly coveted because it yields stupe- 
faction. His volition seems gone, or quite dormant ; his gig has 
broken down with him all to shivers, at full speed.' 

With the Montagus I have somewhat loss symi>athy. It seems 
still uncertain whether they will lose anything by him,* and their 
ferocity (except from Basil) is quite transcendental. On the whole 
my original impression of that < noble lady * was the true one. 
««««««««««« gjjg gQ^g xipon words — words. 

I called once more and left my card, and shall continue at rare 
intervals to do the like ; but for trust or friendship it is now 
more clearly than ever a chimiera. I smiled (better than the 
Duke did) at her offer of 'giving tou money* to come hither. 
Jane Wehh Carlyle a taker of money in this era of the gigmen ! 
Kimmer und nimmermehr. * * *»»«***»«« 

Tush ! it is all stuff and fudge and fiddle-faddle, of which I be- 
gin to grow aweaiy. Oh no, my dearest ; we will have no meet- 

* Badams— onoe one of Carlyle*8 tmest and most naef ol friendx — died mis- 
erably soon aftec 

* Badama had led them into aome apecolation which had not been sacceafaL 
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inga tliat we cannot porctuue far onnelves. We ah&Il mocf ; naj, 
IterlwjiB, ere long thon aluklt see London knd thj hoHband in it, on 
earnings of our own. From all wliich the practical inference in, 
'let US endcATonr to clear our minds of cant.' 

Friday I spent with Irving in the animali paHanli region of the 
fupemalarat. Understand, lodykin, that the 'gift of tongneti' is 
hero alHO (chiefly among the women], and a positive belief that 
Qod in atill working miracles in the Church — by hysterica. Nay, 
gneas my astoniithment when I learned that poor Dow of Iron- 
gray ' in a wonder-worker and speaker with tongues, and had 
actually ' cast out a devil ' (which however returned again in a 
week) betwoGu you and Dmufrios I I gave my widest staro ; but 
it iH i|uito iudubitablc. His autograph tetter was read to rac, do- 
tailing all tliat the ' Ltuirl' hod done for him. Poor ti'IInw! it 
was four ilayii after hia wife's death. I wa.i very woe for him, and 
not a little shocked. Irving hauled mo olTto Lincoln's Inn Fields 
to hear my double (Mr. Scott), where I sate diivctly behind a 
■|>eukerc8!) with tongues, wlio nnhapi>Uy, however, did not |>(>rfurm 
till after I waa kouc. AEy double is more like 'Moitland,' the coS 
ton-earod, I hojK', than me ; a thin, black - com ]>les ioned, Tchumont 
man, eametit, clear, aud narrow as a tailor's liHling. For a strifken 
kiinr <lid he sit exi>onnding in the most sn]>crannuated dialect (of 
Chroiiit and no forth), yet with great hcartine-xa the meaning of that 
one word Kiiltifjen. The good Irving looked at mo wistfully, lor 
he knows I cannot take luiraclos in ; yet ho looks so pitcously, as 
if be implon tl mu to iH'lievo. Oh duar \ oh duor I wus the I)t>vil 
ever busier than now, when the sujH'matutul must cither de]iart 
from the world, or rcapjfcor there like a chajitcr of Hamilton's 
' Diseases of Females ' ? 

At niglit I fondly trustful that we luul done with the iniracuhms ; 
but no, Hcniy Drummond too is a Iwliever in it. This Drum- 
mond, who iiiliabits a splendid mansion in the wi'st, proviMl to Iw 
a very striking man. Taller and leaner tlian I, but cret-t on a 
plummet, with a high carrieil, iiuick, pcnetratini; head, some fiviv 
and-forty rears of n;;i>, a singular mixture of all ihinRs — of the 
saint, the wit, the philosoplirr— swimming, if I mistake not, in an 
ek-ment of dandyism. His dinner was ilandiacal iu the cxtrt-nie : 
a meagre xeries of pretentions kickshaws, on whii'h no hnngry jaw 
coulil Hat is fact only liiti-, lltinkJes on all hantls, yet I liiul to ask 
four tiwes before I could gcta morsel of bread. Uis wife has had 
■ A CnigeopattDcknelgbboBi. 
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* twenty miscarriages/ and looks pitifol enough. Besides her we 
were five : Spencer Percival, Member of the House (of Stupids, 
called of Ck)mmon8) ; Tudor, a Welshman, editor of the ' Morning 
"Watch ; ' our host, Irving, and L They were all prophetical, 
Toryish, ultra-religious. I emitted, notwithstanding, floods of 
Teufelsdrockhist Badicalism, which seemed to fill them with treen- 
der and amazement, but was not ill received, and indeed refused 
to be gainsayed. We parted with friendliest indifference, and shall 
all be happy to meet again, and to part again. This Drummond, 
who is a great pamphleteer, has * quoted ' me often, it seems, &c 
He is also a most munificent and beneficent man — as his friends say. 

On Saturday morning I set out for Albemarle Street. Murray, 
as usual, was not in ; but an answer lay for me — my poor ' Teuf els- 
drockh,* wrapped in new paper, with a letter stuck under the 
packthread. I took it with a silent fury and walked off. The let- 
ter said he regretted exceedingly, &c. ; all his literary friends were 
out of town ; he himself occupied with a sick family in the coun- 
try ; that he liad conceived the finest hopes, &c. In short, that 
' Teufelsdrockh * had never been looked into ; but that if I would 
let him keep it for a month, he would then be able to say a word, 
and by Qod*s blessing a favourable one. 

I walked on through Bcgent Street and looked in upon James 
Fraser, the bookseller. We got to talk about • TeufelsdrSckh,' 
when, after much hithering and thithering about the black state 
of trade, &c., it turned out that honest James would publish the 
book for me on this prineii)lc : if I would give him a sum not ex- 
ceeding 150/. sterling ! * I think you had better wait a little,* said 
an Edinburgh advocate to me since, when he heard of this propo- 
sal * Yes,* I answered, * it is my purpose to wait to the end of 
eternity for it.' * But the public will not buy books.' * The pub- 
lic has done the wisest thing it could, and ought never more to 
buy what they call books.' 

Spuming at destiny, yet in the mildest terms taking leave of 
Fraser, I strode through the streets carrying Teufelsdrockh openly 
in my hand. I took a pipe and a glass of water, and counsel with 
myself. I was bilious and sad, and thought of my dear Jeannie, 
for whom also were these struggles. Having rested a little, I set 
out again to the Longmans, to hear what they had to say. The 
German Literary History having soon been despatched, I describe 
Teufelsdrockh, bargain that they are to look at it themselves, and 
send it back again in two days: that is to-morrow. They are 
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honeat, rugged, pnnotnal-lookiiiK people, and will keep their word, 
but the chance of declining seems to me a hundred to one. A la 
bonne heitre ! I have a problem which i* possible : either to gat 
Dreck printed, or to ascertain that I amnol, and so tie him np and 
come home with him. So fear nothing, love. I care not a doit 
for the worst ; and thoa too hast the heart of a heroine — art worthy 
of me were I the highest of heroes. Nav, m j persnasion that Ten- 
felsdn'kkh is in hi* place and his time here, grows stronger the 
mote I see of London and its philosophy. The doctrine of the 
Phosnix, of Natnral Saiiematuralism, and the whole Clothes Phi- 
losophy (be it bnt well stated) is exactly what all intelligent men 
arc wanting. 

Sonday morning had a snip of a note from Bmpaon. Walked 
orcr to Jcrmyn Street ; saw the Dnko ; had to tell him openly (or 
not at all) how it stood with my mannscript ; felt clear and slutrp 
as a war weapon, for the world woa not brotherly to me. The 
Ctiarlottcs were at charch. I conimlttHl the Duke about Napier;, 
fonnd my own idea confirmed that he was anxioos enongh to hare- 
me write, but afraid lest I committed him ; ho that 'agreeing about 
Bnbjectn' would l>e the difficulty. Jeffrey asked to see my SIS. 
when the Longmans had done with it: he would look through it 
and s^e what he could idit to Murray concerning it. I gladly cou- 
nented ; and thus for a while the matter rcHts. MurrtLj is clearly 
the man if ho will ; only I have lost ten days by him already, for 
he might have told me what ho did finally tell in one day. 

Carljle, little sangiiine as he w&s, had a right to bo eur- 
prised at the difBculty of flnding a piihliiihcr far his l>ouk. 
Seven years I)efurc lie had ret-eived a hiindrwi ponndii for 
hix ' IJFe of Kchillcr.' It had t)ccn enoccBsfid in England. 
It had been traniilated into ticrnian under Iho eyo of 
(ioethe hiniwlf. ' Sartor' Carlyle reckonwl to ho at least 
three times as f^ood, and nooneBceiiied inclined to look at it. 

Meanwhile, on another fide of his affaire tho pni8{>ect 
nnoxpecte<IIy hrightened. Ilichrothcr had Ijcen the heav- 
iest of hia anxieties. A preatlady, *theOonntess of Clare,' 
was going abroad and renniretl a travelling pliynii-ian. Jeff- 
rey heard of it, and with more real prac'tiuil kindnese than 
Carlyle in his impatience had been inclined to credit liim 
Toiv II.— 10 
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with, snccessf ully recommended John Carlyle to her. The 
arrangements were swiftly concluded. The struggling, 
penniless John was lifted at once into a situation of re- 
sponsibility and security, with a salary which placed him 
far beyond need of further help, and promised to enable 
him to repay at no distant time both his debt to Jeffrey, 
and all the money which Carlyle had laid out for him. 
Ilere was more than compensation for the other disap- 
pointments. Not only Carlyle had no longer to feel tliat 
he must divide his poor earnings to provide for his broth- 
er s wants in London, but he could look without anxiety 
on his own situation. lie even thought himself permitted, 
instead of returning to Craigenputtock, to propose that 
Mrs. Carlyle should join him in London without the help 
of Mrs. Montagu. lie was making friends ; he was being 
talked about as a new phenomenon of a consequence as 
yet unknown. Review and magazine editors were recover- 
ing heart, and again seeking his assistance. He could 
write his articles as well in a London lodging as in the 
snowy solitudes of Dunscore, while he could look about 
him and weigh at more leisure the possibilities of finally 
removing thitlier. He wrote to propose it, and awaited 
his wife's decision. Meanwhile his letters continue his 
story. 

To Mrs. Carlykj Scotsbrig, 

London : August 26, 1831. 
Mj dear Mother, — ^As Jack proposes writing to my father, 
doubtless lie will mention the good tidings he has to tell, namely, 
of an appointment to be travelling physician to a lady of great 
rank, the Countess of Clare, with a salary of 300 guineas a year, 
all travelling expenses included. This is the work of the Lord 
Advocate, Jeffrey, and is looked on by everyone as a piece of real 
good fortune. For yourself, my dear mother, I know how you 
dislike foreign voyaging, and that all your maternal fears will be 
awakened by this arrangement However, you too will reflect that 
anything in honesty is better than forced idleness, which was poor 
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Doil'fl ' condition here ; also joa maj take mj word for it that the 
dangers of snch a coune of travel are altogethfr trifling — not 
equal to those of walking the London streotx, and mnning, eveiy 
tiiue jon cros-s, lent cuachos break a limb o{ j-ou. The ludj hor- 
BClf ia an invalid, and iiiuat journey with every convenience. 
Italy, whitber tbey are bound, ia the finest of climates ; and the 
Boiling jiart of it is simply of throe hours' continuance— in whole, 
ttreuty-fire miUs. I have seen some people who know the Connt- 
ess, and all give her a good (character. 8hc ia young ()>crhaii8 
thirty- tliroe), courteoun, and has behaved in thin transaction with 
gnikt lil>cnility. Jack also is much more prudent and manly in 
his ways than he waH ; so that I thiuk there is a fair profljKtct of 
his oven doing the jMior lady womo good, and getting iuto a triendl; 
relation to her, which also may cvcntnnlly do himself much goo«l. 
Biimctlung mysterious there ia in the condition of thin high jx^r- 
■oDagc. She was married some years ago, and shortly after that 
event she parted from her husband (they say by her own detf-r> 
mination), the nearest friends know not for what reason ; and now 
she lives in a sort of widowhood (her husband is Governor of 
Bombay, and said to be ' a very goo<l sort of man'), so that be- 
ing farther in ill-health she is probably unhappy enough, and has 
need of good counsel every way. 

The business of the book proceeds bat ctabbedly. The wbolo 
Englixh world I find has ceo-ted to read books, which, as I often 
■ay to the booksellers, is the wisest thing the English world rould 
do, considering what wretched froth it has been doMil with for 
many years, under the false title o( ' IkmiIw.' Kveir mind i:i en- 
groHvd with jKilitical ([ueHtions, and in a more earnest niuod tlian 
to ] nt up with such stulT as has been called lileratnr<>. Mean- 
while, thnngh I cannot but rejoice in thiH statt- of public ojiinion, 
yet the eonaeiinences to myself are far from favourable. The pres- 
ent, too, I find, is the deadest |>art of the whole year for bnsi- 
nesR, so tliat every way the matter moves heavily, and I idpiiro to 
have my own shoulder at it always or it would not move at all. 
Hitherto I liavc mode no approximation to a bargain, except find- 
ing that man after man will not ikI, and only at Ih-hI demands 
' time for consideralinn,' whicli, except in very limited meosuro, I 
cannot afford to give him. The MS. is at jiiesent in Jeffrey's 
hands, whence I exjM'ct to receive it in some two days with a fa- 
vootKblc, or at worst an nntbvonraMe judgment — in cither of which 
I Amilj ntokasaie of John Cwlykk 
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cases I shall find out what to do. Little money, I think, will be 
had for mj work, but I will have it printed if there be a man in 
London that will do it, even without payment to mjself. If there 
be no such man, why then what is to be done but tie a piece of 
good skeenyie about my papers, stick the whole in my pocket, and 
march home again with it, where at least potatoes and onions are 
to be had, and I can wait till better times. Nay, in any case I find 
that either in possession or pretty certain expectation, I am other- 
wise worth almost 100/. of cash ; so that while the whinstone house 
stands on the moor, what care I for one of them, or for all of 
them with the arch-Enemy at their head ? 

Of any permanent settlement here there is as yet nothing defi- 
nite to be said. I see many persons here, some of them kind 
and influential, almost all of them ignorant enough, and in need 
of a teacher ; but no offer that can be laid hold of presents itself 
or fixedly promises itself. This also I will see through. If Ood 
who made me and keeps me aliye haye work for me here, then 
here must I pitch my tent ; if not, then elsewhere, still under his 
kind sky, under his all-seeing eye, to me alike where. I am 
rather resolute sometimes, not without a touch of grimness, but 
neyer timid or discouraged; indeed, generally quite quiet and 
cheerful. If I see no way of getting home soon, I haye some 
thoughts of bringing Jane up hither, for she must be yeiy lonely 
where she is. We shaU see. 

Thus, my dear mother, does it stand with us. I write you all 
this to satisfy your anxieties. Be of good cheer ; trust for us, as 
for all things, in the Oiyer of goo<l, who will order all things icelL 
Assure my father of my entire love ; and say that I hope to tell 
him many things when I retuml . 

My kindest loye to all, not forgetting Jean or any of the g^ls. 
God keep you and all of them. That is ever my heart's prayer. 
Many times, too, does she that is not now with us' revisit my 
thoughts: inexpressibly sad, inexpressibly mild; but I mourn 
not. I rather rejoice that she is now safe in the land of eternity, 
not in the troublous, ever-shifting land of time and of dreams. 
Oh, often I think that she is with me in my heart whisj^ering to me 
to bear and forbear even as she did, to endure to the end, and then 
we shall meet again and part no more. Even as Ood will be it ! 

I conclude mournfully but not unhappily. Shall not the Great 
Father wipe away the tears from all eyes? Again and again I 

* His uster BfargareL 
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M7, l«t na trast in Him uid Him onl^. Let ns ever live in hope, 
infaithl Ood blew yon all t 

I am, dear moUier, jonr affectionate son, 

T. Oasltlk. 

To Mr». Cartyle, Craigenpttttodt. 

ADgDlt 20. 

Deateet Wife,— This ia Klonda;, and I have alreadj, taking no 
GonnHl irith flcuh and blood, diacharged two little duties : first 
gone and seen Empson (n-Uom I hod heretofore missed) htfort 
brcakfiuit ; second, arranged my waHhenroman's goods, and made 
an invoice thereof thai she maj' call for them, which dutj it were 
m; dear Ooodj's part to do wore I not fur a time Ooodvless ; ho 
that now at noontide I can sit down with a clear conscience, and 
talk heartily and heartaomelj with mj own child about all things 
and abont nothing, as is mv wont and mj delight. Thus in thia 
spectre crowded desert I have a living person whose heart I can 
clasp to mine, and so feel that I too am olive. Do jon not love 
mo better than ever now? I feel iu mj own soul rhat thon dost 
and mnnt Therefore let as never monm over this little separa- 
tion which is bnt to make the reunion more blessed and entire. 

Your two letters are here in due season, like angels (angel 
means heavenlv mf*»eitger) from a far conntrr. The ftrfll, an I 
prophesied, lav waiting for me at my return ; tho second I found 
lying on the Duke's table on Hatnrday, and snatched it np and 
reail it in the hnbbub of Ilccadilly so soon as I could tear myself 
ont into the sniilndo of crowds. Bless thee, my darling! I conid 
almost wi»h thco the pain of a riile to l>uiufrii-H weekly for tho 
sake of Nucli a letter. I)ut hwt you actually to faint all the way 
op? Heaven forbid! And the 'diHoaHu' rm that fair face — how 
is it? If no better, never mind ; I swear that it Khali and will get 
better, or if it do not, that I will love yon m«>re tlian ever while it 
bats. Will that make nmenils? It is no vain [nrade of rhetoric ; 
it is a serions/iiff .■ my love for yon dot's not dejiend on looks, and 
defies olil age and decay, and, I can jirophesy, will Kn>w stronger 
the longer we live and toil tom'ther. Yes, Jeannie. thongh I have 
brought you into rongh, rugged conililjimH, I (eel tlutt I have 
■ave<l yon : as Gigmoness you could not have lived ; as woman 
and wife yon ncml but to see your ilutieit in order to do them, and 
to Bay from tho heart. It is good fur me to t>e here. Ho keop thy 
aims ronnd me, and be my own prt^hetass and second aclf, and 
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• 
fear nothing, let the DeTil do his worst. Poor Elizabeth!^ I 

fear, as you fear, that it is not weU with her. Nevertheless, who 
knows the issues of life and death ? Let us hope the best. Above 
all, do not you be a coward. I love you for your hrarery, and be- 
cause you have the heart of a valiant woman. Oh, my darling, is 
it conceivable that we should live divided in this unfriendly 
scene? Ci-own me with all laurels that ever decorated man's 
brow : were it other than the bitterest of mockeries if she who 
had struggled with me were not there to share it ? 

But I must check this Ivrical tendencv. Of historv there is lit- 

* ft • 

tie to be told. Slowly, slowly does the business of poor Dreck 
get along, let me push it as I may. Heaven bless my own prophet- 
ess, who has from the first prophesied only good of it. Yes, good 
will come of it ; for it was honestly meant, and the best we could 
do. Meanwhile do but mark how sluggishly it loiters. 

Yesterday I returned (to JermjTi Street), found the family coach 
at the door, and all in the act of drawing on gloves to go out, ex- 
cept the Duke, witn whom, after some gabblement with the others, 
I had the unwonted satisfaction of a private conversation — for ten 
minutes. Inquiring for Teufelsdruckh, as I was pri>~ileged to 
do, the critic professed that he had * honestly read * twenty-eight 
pages of it (surprising feat) ; that he objected to the dilatoriness 
of the introductory part (as frt? both did also), and very much ad- 
mired the scene of the sleeping city ; further, that he would write 
to Murray that very day,' as I gather from Empson he has since 
done, to appoint a meeting with him, and if possible attain some 
finish Tt-ith that indiWdual at least. He (Jeffrey) would look 
through the book further in the interim, kc. &c. 

Patience, patience! Hard times I said, dearest, for literary 
men. Nevertheless, let us take them as they come. Nay, Allan 
Cunningham advises me that it were almost * madness * to press 
forward a literary work at this so inauspicious season and not to 
wait for a while — which, nevertheless, I cannot listen to. W'hv 
wait? Jiusticus expectat ; besides, Dreck must he prhiteil as the 
first condition. WTiether we get any money for him, or how much, 
is a quite secondary question. I have nothing for it but to trt/ — 
try to the uttermost — and in the villanous interval of expectation 
to explore this wild, immeasurable chaos, and ascertain whether 
I can build aught in it. Such remains my outlook hitherto. Jeff- 

1 I do not know to whom this refen. 

s Loogman, after looking thzoagh the M3., had dvilly declined it 
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rcj uid I aiao spoke aboat the ' place under Oorenunent.' Davou 
«ird Nic/Us, 'All filled np;' 'Applicants;' 'EcoaoaiicblUitrntir,' 
kc. kc. — bU vliicli tho DbtU is welcome to, if he like. Aide lot, 
le del fiiiUera. I think of these things M-ith cousiilorablo ccimjws- 
ure, at times with a certain silent ferocity. ' That mg wife should 
walk on foot ! * Yet, is she not my yrito, and shall I not love her 
the more that she stioreB oril with me an if it were good ? Let ua 
fear nothing. I have the stiengtb of 2O,00U Cockueys while thou 
art with me. Let hard come to hard as it n'ill ; wo will study to 
be ready for it, . . . 

Of all the dcploroliles and dcspicables of this city and time the 
saitdest are the ' litcruiy men.' In/undum ! la/iimlum ! It makes 
my heart sick and wae. Eieopt ChnrL'hiU, and jterliaps chiefly 
because he liked me, I lisve hardly found a man of i»>mraon seitso 
or common honesly. They are the Dotil's own vermin, whom the 
Devil iu his good time will siiara and succcnsivcly eat. The crea- 
ture called again ; the most insignificant haddoci- in nature — 

a dirty, grcaity cockney ajiprcntice, altogether empty, and uon- 
extant except for one or two mctapliTKical quibbles (ul>out every 
lawr of uatnre being an idear of the mind, kc), and the complctest 
outfit of innocent blank self-conceit I over in life clianced to wit- 
ness. Ho is a blown bladder, wherein no substance is to be sought 
And yet a cnrionn figun', intrinsically fKiinlt, small ; yet with a 
(oupA of geniality which far ajiart from Coleridge aud cockneyiam 
might havc^ mndi) him a small retdily. Qod be with liiui ! He was 

almost as wearisome us , and rery tnuch deltu-heii, os it stmck 

me ; knew nothing of men or thingH more tluui a sucking dove, at 
the same time looked out with an occasional gleam of gi'Diality in 
his eyes ; seemed even to like lue, though I had Itarbarously enough 
entreated him. 

The more comfortable was it to meet Kmpsnn this morning, in 
whom I at least found »'tnii;/, and wlint I have all along hud to 
dis]M'nM^ witli, the bearing nf at leant a ijeiiilemnn. I am glad I 
went to Eni)won^wcut through two miles of tnniiiltuunN strcetK ; 
found Empsiin in the solitude of the Temple, reading a ncwsjiaiHT 
in a flannel nightgown (which reminded me of OihmIv'k, for it liod 
a bell, only it was twice as large) ; a tall, broad, thin man, with 
wrinkled face, baldish head, and large mild nielani-lioly dreamr 
blue even under busby brows. Ho lias a defect in his lr<ielit:i, and 
can only mumble iu speech, which he does with great copious- 
noM in a very kindly style, confuaed enough, at the nnae time 
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listening with the profoundest attention and toleration to what- 
ever YOU offer in reply. He is, as I thought, on the threshold of 
mysticism, but I think will go deeper. Probably enough one 
might grow to like such a man'; at all events I will tiy, and so I 
think will you ; with your mother (were she more cultivated, or he 
more ignorant) he were the man according to God*s heart. Of 
yoimg Mill (the Spirit of the Age man) he speaks very highly, as 
of a converted Utilitarian who is studying OeTman ; so we are all 
to meet, along with a certain Mrs. Austin, a young Gcrmanist and 
mutual intercessor (between Mill and Empson), and breakfast 
some day in the Templar's lodgings. Quod f elix faust unique sit ! 
It does my soul good to meet a true souL Poor inexperienced 
Glen is the only phenomenon of that sort I have yet seen here, 
but I will riddle creation till I find more. Thus before your ar- 
rival (if such be our decision) I may perhaps have a little pleasant 
circle to present you to, for of the M there is very little to be made ; 
Irving alone stands true, and he (poor fellow !) is working mira- 
cles, while the Montagus, Stracheys, &c., have mostly, I fear, 
drifted quite to leeward. 

About your journey to London I myself know not what to say. 
The persuasion grows more and more upon me that we should 
spend the winter here. Say, Ooody, would it not be pleasant to 
THEE ? Tell me distinctly ; and yet I already know it would, but 
that (as beseems a good wife) you subordinate your wishes to the 
common good, and will not even speak of them. Well, but here 
in this lodging we live actually (Jack and I) for some two guineas 
a week ; or suppose in the \^*inter season, and with many little 
g^cefulnesses which Goody would superadd, it cost us two — three 
guineas : what then ? It is little more than we used to spend in 
Edinburgh including rent; and we can thoroughly investigate 
London. I cannot promise you the comforts of our own poor 
Graig ; yet it is a handsome lodging, and with purely honest lyeo- 
pie. Our drawing-room (for such it is) ^-ill be of the coldest, I 
doubt ; but coals are not so very dear, and the female mind can 
devise thicker clothes. How then ? shall it be decided on ? We 
have to go somewhither : why not come hither, where my part of 
the going is already finished? Thyself shalt say it. Use thy 
prophetic gift If it answer yes, then will I strive to obey. 

To the Same. 

September 4. 

Thursday was the wettest of wet days, even till after bedtime ; 
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the flnt da; wherein I did not once stir ont (except after dark to 
In-lDg'.s, who was not at home). HigligateandColeridgo were not 
to be thought of. After reading Ooody's letter, I aate lUligcntl; 
over mj proof-ithoeta — the daj untiaited bjonj adventure except a 
littlo message from Mrs. Anstin. 

On Friday Jack and I walked over to the House of Lords ; saw 
tlio Chimcellot sitting between two Lords (two are necessary : one 
of them Earl Ferren, son of him that was hanged, and the ugliest 
man extant, very like David Laing), a considerable handful of lis- 
teners and loitercrtt, anil the poor little darling (JcSh;v) with a 
grey wig on it, and queer cootie with bugles or buttons on the 
cnflk, snapping awaj and speaking there in a foreign coontry among 
entire strangent. The fat Bnthcrf urd sate also within the ring, with 
Dr. Lusliiugton {the divorcer) and certain of the clerk species. I 
declare I wa.s partlj touched with something of hnman feeling. 
However, oar little darling seemed as gleg as ever ; the ' iracheii ' 
in moderate order) and was telling his stor; like a little king of 
elves. The Ctioncellor is a very [larticiilarly ignoble- looking man ; 
a face not unlike your nnclo Itobert's, but stonier, and with a 
deeper, more restlesH, more dangerous eye ; niAhing bnt hnsineaa 
in his fiice — no ray of gt-nius, and even a considerable tincture of 
insincerity. Ho wos yawning awfully, with an occasional twitch- 
ing n]> of the comers of the upper lip and point of the nose. A 
politician truly ami notliin/f more. Learning that the Duke's s])eech 
would not onil for two hoars, I willingly t^k mya«<lf away. 

After dinner came your letter, which t read twice ; then hail tea 
(black tea of my on'n) ; then off to the Austins, where I knew tliera 
would bo green tea, which I liad privately dotcrmiued not to have. 
The Frau Austin herself was aa loving as ever— a true Oermanised 
sjiiritiial trroimitrin. We were live of a party : licr liusband, a Icon 
grey-headed jioinful-looking man, with largo earnest timid eyea 
and a clanging metallic voice, that at great length set forth Utili- 
tarianism uter/ieil iu German motaphysiin, not dissolved therein ; a 
very worthy sort of limiti-d man and professor of law. Secondly, 
a Frenchman, of no importance wliatever, for ho ntteml not a 
word except some coniplimcnts in his own tongne. Thirdly, John 
Mill, ' Spirit -of-the-.\gc.' Tlie other two yon know already. Thia 
youDg Mill. I fancy and hojie, is ' a fiii/ing yon can love.' A slen- 
der, rather tall and clc(tant yonth, with small clear Boman-noaed 
face, two small earn est Ir-smi ling eyea ; modeot, remarkably gifted 
with precision of utterance, enthusiastic, yet lucid, calm ; not a 
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great, yet distinctlj a gifted and amiable youth. We had abnost 
four hours of the best talk I have mingled in for long. The youth 
walked home with me almost to the door ; seemed to profess, 
almost as plainly as modesty wonld allow, that he had been con- 
verted by the h^ul of the Mystic School, to whom personally he 
testified very hearty-looking regard. Empson did not appear 
(having caught cold, or something of that sort), but by letter (while 
we were together) engaged Mill and me to breakfast with him on 
Tuesday. I met poor Empson to-day riding towards Holbom, the 
large melancholy eyes of the man turned downwards, so that he 
did not observe me. On the whole, Goodykin, these rudiments of 
a mystic school (better than I anticipated here) are by far the 
most cheering phenomenon I see in London. Good will come of 
it Let us wait and see in what way. 

At the Duke*s this morning, where I found Butherford and 
Jayme Relish, the Galloway stot, who stared at me as if minded 
to gore, or afraid of being gored, till I bowed. I was led by his 
lordship into a private room, and there indulged with ten minutes' 
private talk on the subject of ' Teufelsdrockh.' The short of it is 
this : Murray will print a short edition (750 copies) of Dreck on 
the half-profits system (that is, I getting notliitvj, but also giving 
nothing) ; after which the sole copyright of the book is to be 
mine ; which offer he makes, jmrtly out of love to * your lordship ; * 
chiefly from * my great opinion of the originality/ &c. A poorish 
offer, Goody, yet perhaps after all the best I shall get. Better con- 
siderably than my giving 150/. for the frolic of having written such 
a work ! I mean to set off to-morrow morning to Colbum and Bent- 
ley (whom Fraser has prepared for me), and ascertain whether 
they will pay me anything for a first edition. Unless they say 
about 100/. I will prefer Mup^y. Murray ui&hed me to try every- 
where. You shall hear to-morrow how I speed, and then prophesy 
upon it. 

I have this day written off to Napier to say that I have an article 
on Luther ready to write, and ask whether he will have it. Fifty 
I>ounds ^-ill be highly useful (thank God, not yet quite indispen- 
sable), and I can gain it handsomely in this way. These, dearest, 
are all my news. It is all very wooden, and would be dull to any- 
one but her it is written for. She will not think it dull, but in- 
teresting as the Epistle of a Paul to the church which is at Craig 
o' Putto. 

Monday f 4 o'clock. — I was at Ck)lbum's about eleven. After wait- 
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ing • wcai7 hour in the Bentleun apartments saw a mnddy char- 
acter enter, to whom I explained myself and Dreck.' The muddy 
man uttered the common cant of compliments, hiuted at the sule 
object of publishers being monej, the diffeienoe betweeu talent 
and popularity, kc. £c. The pnqx>rt will bo that we shall have 
nothing to do with ono another. So much I could gather jMutly 
from the muddy man. I shall go over and see Murray to-morrow 
morning, and if ho will put his hand to the plough and get on 
with the printing forthwith, I mean to close with him and havo 
done. The offer is not so bad ; 750 copies for the task of publiidi- 
ing ]>oor Drcck, aud the rest of him our oim. If he do not sue* 
coed, how could I ask any man to do more? If ho do, then wo 
' have oi)ening for another bargaiu. Let us hoi>e nothiug, GihmIv ; 
then we fear nothing. By one or the other means onr poor littlo 
pot triU keep boiling, and shall, though the Devil himself said 



Anticipating sliglitly, I may fiiiisli hero the aflventiires 
of ' Sarti»r' or Dreck, and for the present have done witli 
it. ShnTay nt Jeffrey's iiixtanoe liad agreed to tako the 
book on the terms which Cartyle mentioned — not, lunv- 
ever, partirnhirly willingly. Jeffrey hiniEclf, wlio hud 
good practical knowledge of eiicit tliiiigA, thonglit that it 
'was too miK'li of tlie nature of a rhupMxly to cotninaiid 
sticci'sfl nT resi>e(.'lfid attention.' Murray {>crha[M nitlier 
wislied to attacli to himself a yonng man of uni|iiestion- 
ahlo geidits, whose works miglit Iw profitable iiereafter, 
ttmn c\[)ccted nnich from this iinmcdiato cntcrpriec. Ho 
decided to run the risk, however. The ilS, wan wnt t<j 
the printer, and a jiago wart R.-t in type for consideration, 
when piMir Mnrray, already rejient ing of what he liad done, 
licanl that while he was hesitating ' Sartor 'had l)een offen-d 
to I^nginan, un<l had tieen declined by him. lie snatche<l 
at the escape, and trieti to end his bargain. lie professed 
to think, and ])erliaps he re-ally thought, that he hail lieeii 
trcatetl unfairly^ The correi>pondeneo that cn.^ued ninst 
lutvc made ^Iiirray more and more wonder what stniiigo 
■ KdUwr CuUitini noi Iknile)' In penon, u qipearad kfln. 
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being he was in contact with, and may be preserved as a 
curiosity. • 

To ITtomas Carfyle, Esq. 

Ramogmte : September 17. 
Dear Sir, — ^Yonr conyersation with me respecting the publica- 
tion of your MS. led me to infer that you had given me the prefer- 
ence, and certainly not that yon had already submitted it to the 
greatest publishers in London, who had declined to engage in it. 
Under these circumstances it will be necessary for me also to get 
it read by some literary friend before I can in justice to myself 
engage in the printing of it. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

JOHM MUBBAX. 

The apparent reflection on a want of sincerity in Car- 
lyle was not altogether generous on Murray's part, but 
perhaps only too natural. 

Carlyle answers : — , 

To John Murray t Esq. 

Sir, — ^I am this moment favoured with your note of the 17th 
from Bamsgate, and beg to say in reply — 

First, that your idea derived from conversation with me of my 
giving you the preference to all other publishers was perfectly 
correct : I had heard you described as a man of honour, frank- 
ness, and even generosity, and knew you to have the best and 
widest connections ; on which grounds I might well say and can 
still well say that a transaction with you would please me better 
than a similar one with any other member of the trade. 

Secondly, that your information of my lia^-ing submitted my 
manuscript to the greatest publishers in London, if you mean 
thereby that after it first came out of your hands it lay two days 
in those of Messrs. Longman and Bees, and was from them deliv- 
ered over to the Lord Advocate, is also perfectly correct. If you 
mean anything else, incorrect. 

Thirdly, that if you wish the bargain which I had understood 
mvself to have made with vou unmade, vou have onlv to cause 
your printer who is now working on my manuscript to return the 
same without danger or delay, and consider the business as fin- 
ished. 
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To Thanuu CarlyU. 

Albeouurle Stzvet : Wednesday. 
My dear Sir, — Had I been informed that during the interval in 
which I had returned the MS. to you it had been offered to 
Messrs. Longman and sent back after remaining with them two 
days, I certainly should have requested permission to have had it 
left to me for perusal before I determined upon its publication, 
and I only wish to be placed in the same position as I should 
have been had I been previously informed of that fact 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your obliged servant, 

John Mubbat. 

Rough Dnifl of Reply. 

Sir, — Though I cannot well discover what damage or alteration 
my MS. has sustained by passing through the hands of Messrs. 
Ltongman and Booh, I with great readiness enter into your views, 
and shall cheerfully release you from all engagement or sliadow 
of engagement with me in regard to it, the rather as it seems 
reasonable for me to exi)ect some higher remuneration for a work 
that has caused me so much effort, were it once fairly examined. 
Such remuneration as was talked of between us can, I believe, at 
all times be procured. 

Perhaps you could now fix some date at which I might look for 
your decision on a quite new negotiation, if you incline to enga^^e 
in such. I shall then see whether the limited extent of my time 
will still allow mo to wait vours. 

If not, pray have the goodness to cause my impers to be re- 
turned with the least i>ossible delay. 

Tlie result waa tlio letter from tlie * l)ookseller,' endow- 
ing tlio critical conununicaticm innw his literary a<lvist»r, 
whicli Carlyle with pardonable malice attache<l as an Ap- 
pendix to 'Sartor' when it was ultimately pul)lishe<l, and 
which has been thus preserved as a singular evidenc^e of 
critical fallibility. But neither is Murray to l>e blamiMl in 
the matter nor his critic. Their business was to ascertain 
whether the l>ook, if published, would pay for the print- 
ing ; and it was quite certain, both that the taste which 
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could appreciate Carljle did not eSiist till he Iiimself 
created it, and that to ^ Sartor,' beautiful and brilliant as 
it now seems, the world would then have remained blind. 
Carlyle himself, proud, scornful, knowing if no one else 
knew the value of the estimate ' of the gentleman in the 
higliest class of men of letters ' who had been consulted . 
in the matter, judged Murray after his fashion far too 
harshly. In a letter to his wife he says : — 

The printing of ' Tenfelsdrockh,' which I announced as com- 
mencing, and even sent yoq a si)ecimen of, has altogether stopped, 
and Mnrrav^s bargain ^^-ith me has burst into air. The man be- 
haved like a pig, and was speared, not perhaps without art ; Jack 
and I at least laughed that night <i gorge diployte at the answer I 
wrote his base glare of a letter : he has written again in much po- 
liter style, and I shall answer him, as McLeod ad\'ised my grand- 
father's people, ' sharp but mannerly.* The truth of the matter 
is now clear enough ; Dreck cannot be disposed of in London at 
this time. Whether he lie in mv trunk or in a bookseller's cof- 
fer seems i)artly indifferent. Neither, on the whole, do I know 
whether it is not better that we have stopped for the present. 
Monev I was to have none ; author's vanitv embarked on that 
bottom I have almost none ; nay, some time or other that the book 
can be so disposed of it is certain enough. 

Carlyle was not alone in his contempt for the existing 
literary taste. Macvey Xapier, to whom he had expressed 
an opinion that the public had been for some time ' fed 
with froth,' and was getting tired of it, agreed that ' he 
saw no indication in that vast body of any appetite for 
solid aliments.' Nay, he added (and the words deserve 
to be remarked), ' I am thoroughly convinced that were 
another Gibbon to appear and produce another such work 
as the " Decline and Fall," the half of an impression of 
750 copies would be left to load the shelves of its pub- 
lisher.' 

The article on Luther which Carlyle had offered for tlie 
* Edinburgh ' could not get itself accepted. Xapier recog- 
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nised that Lnther vae a noble subject, bnt be could not 
spare space for tlie effective treatment of it. He recom- 
mended instead a review of Thomas Hope's book on Man ; 
and Carl^Ie, accepting the change, made Hope the text for 
the paper whicli he called ' CharacteriBtica.' This essay, 
more profound and far-reaching even than ' Sartor,' was 
written in these autumn weeks in London. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A.D. 1831. ^T. 36. 

Mrs. Carltle had entered eagerly into the scheme for 
joining her husband in London. Six weeks* solitude at 
Craigenputtock, with strangers now in occupation of the 
farm, had tried even her fortitude beyond her strength, 
and Alick and Jean Carlyle had gone from Scotsbrig to 
take care of her. 

To Afrs, Carlyley Scotsbrig. 

Craigenputtock : September, 183L 
A thonsand thanks, mj dear kind mother, for sending Jean and 
Alick to my rescue. If some sneli mcrev had not been vouchsafed 
me I think I must soon have worked myself into a fever or other 
violent disorder ; for my talent for fancying things, which is quite 
as great as your own, had so entirely got the up])er hand of me 
that I could neither sleep by night nor rest bv day. I have slept 
more, since they came and have kept me from falling into dreams, 
than I had done for a fortnight before. 

I have news, if you have not heard it already, more joyful to 
me, I suspect, than to you : I am going to my husband, and as 
soon as I can get ready for leaving. Now do not grieve that ho is 
not to return so soon as we expected. I am sure it is for his good, 
and, therefore, for all our goods. Here he was getting more and 
more unhappy, more and more dissatisfied with the world and 
himself. I durst not have counselled him to such a step; but 
whenever he proposed it himself, I cordially approved. But I 
will tell you all about this and other matters when I come and see 
you all again before I set out. 

Carlyle wants me to bring some butter, oatmeal, &c., which are 
not to be got good in London for love or money, and without the 
smallest remorse I apply to you to help me. I liate some butter 
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of oni own oowi ; bnt >b it has been salted in bcuU qnontities, 
■ometimea in wann weather and by mj oim bands, which are not 
the moat expert, I am afraid it will not be good enough; at all 
rates, inferior to the Sootsbrig thing. 

Jean is going with me to Templand to-day, as a sort of proteo- 
tion against my mother's agitations. Next week she will help me 
to pack. 

Xonr affeotionate 

Sun W. Cabltlb. 

Carl^le, raeanwhile, continued hie account of liimeelf in* 
his letters. Xapicr had not tlicn written coucluaiTel/ 
about his article, and he was reetlese. 

To Mr*. Carii/le, Craigenputlodi. 

London : September 11. 

My days flow rather naelcnsly along. If Koao do not write soon 
I will seek oorae other ta-ik, wero it the meanest. No one can force 
yon to be idle, but only yourself. Neither ia the world n/iut against 
anyone ; but it is ub that is shut. Qod grant na some little touch 
of wisdom ; let I'ate turn up what card she likes, bo wo can play 
it well. I foel on if I had yet much to sufier, but also something 
to do. Do thou help mo, my little woman ; thou art worthy of 
that destiny, and perhaps it is appointed thee. These are tearful 
times, yet is there greatness in them. Now is the honr when ha 
that feels himself a man ehonlit stand forth and prove himself 
such. Ob, could I but live in the light of that holy purpose ami 
keep it ever preiicnt before me, I were happy— too haiii>y I 

Ueanwhile, unfortunately for these many monthn, and now aa 
formerly, I am rather wicked. Aiait I 'U'^y should I dwell in th« 
element of cont(-m)it and indignation, not rather in that of jiatience 
and love ? I was reading in Lnthor's ' Tisehreilen,' and nbaolntely 
felt ashamed, ^liat have I suffered? ^Miat did lie nnfTer? One 
shontd actually, as Irving advices, ' ]iray to the Lonl,' did one bnt 
know how to do it. The bett worship, however, ia stout working. 
fyitch tu! 

1 have not seen the Dnko tor a week. I acknowledge in myself 
a certain despicable tendency to think crabt>ed]y of the poor 
Duke : a quite t'olgar teeliag it is. Merely aa if h(< were not kind 
enough to me. la he not kinder than most other men are? Shame 
OB me I Out of various motives, among which lore is not whoUj 
ToL. IL— 11 
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granting, he really wishes to do me good. Are not all others of 
his order indifferent to me ? Shonld not he be at all times more 
and not less ? Yet hief path is not my path, nor are his thoughts 
my thoughts. It is more and more clear to me that we shaU never 
do any good together. Let him come and sit with yon«in that 
' flowerpot tub,' if he like ; let us do him what kindness we can, 
which is not much, and stand ever with kind looks in that direc- 
tion, yet always, too, on our side of the Strand. Frivolous gig> 
manity cannot unit« itself to our stem destiny ; let it pass by on 
the other side. But oh, my dear Jeannie, do help me to be a lit- 
tle softer, to be a little merciful to oil men, even gigmen. "Why 
should a man, though bilious, never so ' nervous,* impoverished, 
bugbitten, and bedevilled, let Satan have dominion over him? 
Save me, save me, my Goody ! It is on this side that I am threat- 
ened ; nevertheless we \HU prevail, I tell thee : by God*s grace we 
will and shalL 

September 14. 

On Monday night I walked round from putting in your letter 
and borrowed mo the last ' Quarterly Review/ to read the article 
there on the Saint Simonians, by Southey ; it is an altogether mis- 
erable article, written in the spirit not of a philosopher but of a 
parish precentor. He knows what they are no/, so far at least as 
the Thirty-nine Articles go ; but nothing whatsoever of what they 
are, * My brother, I say unto thee, thou art a poor creature.* The 
rest of the 'Review* is also despicable enough — blind, shovel- 
hatted, hysterically lachrymose. Lockhart, it seems, edits it out 
of Roxburghshire, rusticating by some 'bum' in that country. 
Tuesday night John Mill came in and sate talking with me till 
near eleven — a fine clear enthusiast, who will one day come to 
something ; yet to nothing poetical, I think : his fancy is not rich ; 
furthermore, he cannot la^igh with any compass. You will like 
MilL Glen * is a man of greatly more natural material ; but hith- 
erto he is like a blind Cyclops, iU educated, yet capable of good 
education ; he may x)erhaps reap great profit from us. 

Edward Irving is graver than usual, yet has still the old hu;ulty 
of laughter ; on the whole, a true sufficient kind of man, very anx- 
ious to have me stay here, where ' in two years or so ' I should not 

1 * Glen, who wu mentioned before, was a joxmg gradnAte of Glasgow study- 
ing Isw in London, of very considerable tbongh utterly confused talent Ulti- 
mately went mad, and was boarded in a farmhouse near Craigenpattock, 
within reach of ns, whep in seven or eight years he died. — ^T. C* 
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hil to find ENnne kppointmeDt What I lament is that mcb a 
mind shotild not be in the van, bnt wilfnlljr standing in the rear, 
bringing ap tlie tagrag and bobtail, however well he da it. ' Uira- 
olee ' are the commonest things in the world here. Indng said to 
Olen, ' TTAen I work miracles.' He and I have never fostened 
npou that topic j'ct, but bj-aad-bj he shall hear mj whole mind 
on it, (or h« deserres such confidence. 

I gave jonr compliments to Empson, who received them with 
wreathed smiles and mnmbles of heartiest welcome. I think yon 
will like him — a bnshv-foced kind-looking creatore with most 
melancholj short-sighted eyes. He is from Lincolnshire ; walks 
mnch, I take it, with women, men being too harsh aiid contra- 
dictory with him. He was sitting in yellow nightgown, without 
neckcloth, shaggy enough, and writing with his whole might for 
Kaso (Na)iier). 

Of Ma<«tilay I hear nothing very good— a sophistical, rhetor- 
ical, ambitions young man of talent; 'set in there,' as Mill said, 
' to make flash speeches, and he makes them.' It seems to ma of 
small consei)neDce whether we meet at alL 

To Mrt. C<irlyle, Sootdtrig. 

Bq>tanbor 10, 1831. 
My dear Mother, — . . . Jane will have told you how laognidljr 
everything proceeds with me — how the ' i>eople are all out o( 
town,* everything ntsfirnstiog because of this Bcfurm Bill, the 
book trade in inrticular Qi<ar1y altogetLer at a Htandstill, and 
lastly, how I, an the liest thing I could do, tiave been oliliged to 
_ give my poor book awny (that is, the first edition uf it),' and am 
even glad to see it priulej on these terms. This is not very flat- 
tering news of the eneonragement for men of my ciaft ; neverthe- 
leas, I Btndy to say with as nmeU cheerfnlness aa I con, lie it so .' 
The Qiver o( all Qood has enablml me to write the thing, and also 
to do mthnul any i>ay for it : the juiy woulA Lave bi'cn wonted 
away and flitted ont of the bit as other pay dues ; bnt if there 
stand any truth recorded there, il will not ' flit.' Nay, if there bo 
even no tmth (as where is the man that can say with confldenco 
the inspiration of the Almighty has given me understanding), yet 
it was the nearest approach to such that I conld make ; and so in 
God's name let it take its fortune in the world, and sink or swim 

■ TUm was wiitton a day or two baton tha final oeUsfst wUh Mnnaj, 
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as the All-disposer orders. There remams for ever the Tnaxim^ 
' In all thj ways acknowledge Him.' 

I am earnestly exjMcting Jane, that some sort of establishment 
may be formed here, where we can spend the winter with more 
legolarity and composure than I have hitherto enjoyed. Then we 
can look about us over this whirlpool, and I, in the meantime, shall 
most probably write some considerable essay for the ' Edinburgh 
Beview,' that so, when we return, MaU may not be altogether out of 
shafts. Of any permanent appointment here I as yet see, with my 
own eyes, not the slightest outlook ; neither, indeed, is my heart 
set on such, for I feel that the King's palace with all it holds 
would in good truth do little for me ; ej\d the prayer I ever en- 
deavour to make is, ' Show me my duty, and enable me to do it.' 
If my duty be to endure a life of poverty and what * light afflic- 
tions ' attend on it, this also will not terrify me. 

Meanwhile, I am not without my comforts ; one of the greatest 
of which is to have found various well-disposed men, most of 
them young men, who can feel a sort of scholarship towards me. 
My poor performances in the writing way are better known here 
than I expected ; clearly enough, also, there is want of instruction 
and light in this mirk midnight of human affairs ; such want as 
probably for eighteen hundred years there has not been. If / 
have any light to give them, let me give it ; if none, then what is 
to be done but seek for it, and hold my peace till I find it. 

To Mrs. Carlyle, Liverpool,^ 

London: September 23. 

My poor Gk)ody, — All yesterday my thoughts were with thee in 
thy lone voyage, which now I pray the great Giver of Gk)od may 
have terminated prosperously. Never before did I so well under- 
stand my mother*s anxious forecasting ways. I felt that my best 
possession was trusted to the 'false sea, and all my cares for it 
could avail nothing. Do not wait a moment in writing. I shall 
have no peace till I know that you are safe. Meanwhile, in truth 
there is no use in tormenting myself ; the weather, here at least, 
was good. I struggle while I can to believe that it has all x)assed 
without accident, and that you are now resting in comparative 
safety in your uncle's house among friends. 

Of rest I can well understand you have need enough. I grieve 

* His wife had gone by wat^ from Annan to her nnole's honae at Liver* 
pool: from thenoe to proceed by ooaoh to London. 
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to think bow huused jon have been of lat«, &11 which, I fear, has 
acted badlj on jonr health ; these bustling)! and toBsinga to an^ 
fro are far too rough work for yon, I can see, by yonr two laat 
letters especially, that it is not well with yon ; yonr heart is, aa it 
were, choked np, if not depressed. Yon are agitated and pro- 
voked, which ia almost the worse way of the two. Alas ! and I 
haTe no soft Aladdin's Palace here to bid yon hasten and take re- 
pose in. Nothing bnt a noisy, nntoward lodging- hoase, and no 
better shelter than my own bosom. let is not this the beet of all 
shelters for yon ? the only safe place in this wide world ? Thank 
Ood, this still is yonrs, and I can receive yon there without dia- 
tmst, and wrap yon close with the snlacemcnts of a true heart's 
love.' Hasten thither, then, my own wife. Betide what may, we 
will sot desjMur, were the world never so nnfricndly. Wt are in- 
divisible, and will help each other to endnre its evils, nay to COD- 
qner them. 

Mrs. Carlylo arrived in Txindon on the first of October, 
a good deal shattered hy tlic journey and the charge of 
Uie iiiiscellancoiis cargo of higgagc u'ldcli elie liad bruught 
with her : oatmeal, hanix, butter, t&c, snpplied by the 
generous Seotxhrig to lighten the expense of the London 
■winter. Cioorge Irvinft's lodgings, Iwing fbund to contain 
bugs, were exchaiige<l for others. John Carlyle departed 
with Latly Clare for Italy. Carlyle and his wife rjuartered 
themselves at Ampton Street, tuniing out of Gray's Inn 
Iload, where they had two comfortable rooms in the house 
of an excellent family name<) 2k[ilcs, who lielonged to Ir- 
ving's congregation. Here friendtt came to see them: Mill, 
Empsou, later on I^igh Ilnnt, drawn by the article on 
Hope (' Characteristics") which Cariylo waa now assidu- 
ously writing, Jeffrey, and aftcrwanla many more, the * 
Carlyles going out into society, and reconnoitring literary 
London. Mrs. Carlyle in lier way waa aa brilliant as her 
husband was in his own ; she attracting every one, ho 
wondered at as apro<ligy, which the world waa yet tuicer- 
tain whether it waa to love or execrate. 

Corlylo's * Journal ' tells us generally what vas paasing 
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within liiin and round him, hovr London affected him, <S:e. 
W\A and Mrs. Carlyle's letters fill out the picture. 

Extracts from Journal 

October 10. — ^Wife arrived ten days ago. We here qnietly 
enough in 4 Ampton Street, and the world jogging on at the old 
rate. Jack most be by this time in Paiis. * TenfelsdrOokh,' after 
various perplexed destinies, returned to me, and now lying safe in 
his box. The book contents me little ; yet perhaps there is ma- 
terial in it ; in any case, I did my best. 

The Eeform Bill lost (on Saturday morning at six o'clock) by a 
majority of forty-one. The politicians will have it the i)eople must 
rise. The people will do nothing half so foolish — for the present. 
London seems altogether quiet. Here they are afraid of Scotland, 
in Scotland of us. 

On Saturday saw Sir James Mackintosh (at Jeffrey's), and 
looked at and listened to him, though without sj^eeeh. A broad- 
ish, middle-sized, grey-headed man, weU-dressed, and with a plain 
courteous bearing; grey intelligent (unhealthy yellow-wluted) 
eyes, in which plays a dash of cautious vi\Ticity (imcertain whether 
fear or latent ire), triangular unmeaning nose, business mouth and 
chin ; on the whole, a sensible official air, not without a due sj^ic- 
ing of hypocrisy and something of pedantry, both no doubt in- 
voluntaiy. The man is a Whig philosopher and politician, such 
as the time yields, our best of that sort, which will soon be ex- 
tinct. He was talking mysteriously with other * Hon. Meml>ors ' 
about * what was to be done * — something a hi Dogberrr tlie thing 
looked to me, though I deny not that it is a serious conjuncture, 
only believe that change has some chance to be for the better, and 
so see it all with composure. 

Meanwhile, tthai was the true dutv of a man? Were it to stand 
utterly aloof from politics (not ephemeral only, for that of course, 
but generally from all speculation about social systems, &c.), or is 
not perhaps the veiy want of this time an infinite want of Gov- 
ernors, of knowledge how to govern itself? Canst thou in any 
measure spread abroad reverence over the hearts of men ? Tliat 
were a far higher task than €my other. Is it to be done by art ? 
or are men's minds as yet shut to art, and ox>on only at best to 
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oialoxy? not fit for m Meister, but only for a better and better Teu- 
feUdrdckhf Think and be tiient. 

Muy Wollstoneoraft's ' Life of Cbdwin.' An Ariel imprisoned 
in ft brickbat I It is a real tragedy and of the deepest. Snblimely 
Tirtnons endowment; in practice, misfortune, suffering, death 
... by destiny, and also by desert. An English Mignon ; God- 
win an honest boor that loves her, but cannot guide or save her. 

Strange tendency everywhere noticeable to speculate on men, 
not on man. Another branch of the mechanical temper. Vain 
hope to make mankind happy by politics ! You cannot drill a regi- 
ment of knaves into a regiment of honest men, enregiment and 
organise them as ctmningly as you wilL Give us the honest men, 
and the well-ordered regiment comes of itself. Reform one man 
— reform •thy own inner man ; it is more than scheming out re- 
forms for a nation. 

John told me of having seen in Holbom a man walking steadily 
along with some six baskets all piled above each other, his name 
and address written in large characters on each, so that he exhib- 
ited a statue of some twelve feet, and so by the six separate an- 
nonnoements had his existence sufficiently proclaimed. The trade 
of this man was basket-making ; but he had found it needful to 
study a quite new trade — that of walking with six baskets on his 
head in a crowded street. 

In like manner Colbum and Bentley, the booksellers, are known 
to expend ten thousand pounds annually on what they call adver- 
tising, more commonly called puffing. Puffing (wliich is simply 
the 9eoond trade, like that of basket-carrying) flourishes in all 
countries ; but London is the true scene of it, having this one 
quality beyond all other cities — a quite immeasurable size. It is 
rich also, stupid, and ignorant beyond example ; thus in all re- 
specta the true €k)ehen of quacks. 

-Erexy man I meet with mourns over this state of matters ; no 
one thinks it remediable. You must do as the others do, or they 
will get the start of you or tread you under foot. ' All true, Mr. 
Carlyle but' : I say, 'All true, Mr. Carlyle and.* The first begin- 
ning of a remedy is that some one believe a remedy possible ; be- 
lieve that if he cannot live by truth, then he can die by it. Dost 
Aau belieye it? Then is the new eia begun I 
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How men are hniried here ; how they are hunted and terrifically 
chased into double-qniek speed ; so that in self-defence they must 
not stay to look at one another I Miserable is the scandal-mongeiy 
and evil speaking of the country population : more frightful still 
the total ignorance and mutual heedlessness of these x>oor souls in 
populous city pent. ' Each passes on quick, transient, regarding 
not the other or his woes.' Each must button himself together, 
and take no thought (not even for evil) of his neighbour. There 
in their little cells, divided by partitions of brick or board, they 
sit strangers, unknowing, unknown, like passengers in some huge 
ship ; each within his own cabin. Alas ! and the ship is life ; and 
the voyage is from eternity to eternity. 

Everywhere there is the most crying want of government, a true 
all-ruining anarchy. No one has any knowleiige of London, in 
which he lives. It is a huge aggregate of little systems, each of 
which is again a small anarchy, the members of which do not icork 
together, but scramble against each other. The soul (what can be 
properly called the soul) lies dead in the bosom of man ; starting 
out in mad, ghastly night-walkings — e.g. the gift of tongues. Ig- 
norance eclipses all things with its owlet wings. Man walks he 
knows not whither ; walks and wanders till he walks into the jaws 
of death, and is then devoured. Nevertheless, Goti is in it. Here, 
even here, is the revelation of the Infinite in tlie Finite ; a majes- 
tic poem (tragic, comic, or epic), couldst thou but read it or recite 
it I Watch it then ; study it ; catch the secret of it ; and proclaim 
the same in such accent as is given thee. Alas ! the spirit is will- 
ing, but the flesh is weak. 

On Thursday night labt (this is Monday), the 28th of October, 
dined ^kith Fonblanque, editor of the 'Examiner.' An lionourablo 
Radical ; might be something better. London bred. Limited by 
education more than by nature. Something metallic in tlie tone 
of his voice (like that of Professor Austin). For the rest, a tall, 
loose, lank-haired, wrinkly, wintry, vehement-looking flail of a 
man. I reckon him the best of the fourth estate now extant in 
Britain. Shall see him again. 

Allan Cunningham with us last night. Jane calls him a genu- 
ine Dumfriesshire mason still ; and adds that it is delightful to 
see a genuine man of any sort Allan was, as usual, full of Scot- 
tish anecdotic talk. Bight by instinct ; has no principles or creed 
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that I oan see, bat excellent old Scottiflh habilt ol chmzmcter. An 
interesting man. 

Walter Scott left town jesterdaj on his waj to Naples. He is 
to proceed from Plrmoath in a frigate, which the Government 
have given him a place in. Mnch mn after henr, it seems ; but he 
is old and sick* and cannot enjov it ; has had two shocks of paLsv, 
and seems altogether in a precarious wav. To me he is and has 
been an object of veiy minor interest for manv, manv vears. The 
novelwright of his time, its favoorite child, and t^tere/c/re an al- 
most worthless one. Yet is there something in his deep recogni- 
tion of the worth of the past, perhaps better than anytldng he has 
erpreMed abont it, into which I do not vet folly see. Have never 
spoken with him (though I might sometimes without great effort) ; 
and now probably never shalL 

What an advantage has the pnlpit where yon address men already 
arranged to hear yon, and in a vehicle which long use has ren- 
dered easy ; how infinitely harder when yon have all to create — not 
the ideas only and the sentiments, but the syuibols and the mood 
of mind I Nevertheless, in all cases where man address<^s man, on 
his spiritual interests esi>ecially, there is a sacn^inegH, could we 
but evolve it, and think and si)eak in it. Ck)nsider Ix'tter wliat it 
is thou meanest by a symbol ; how far thou hast insight into the 
nature thereof. 

Ir Artin the old Greek sense possible for men at this late era? 
or were not i)crliaps the founder of a roli|;^ion our true Homer at 
present? The ^thole ttoul must be illumiiiuted, made luinuouious. 
Shakespeare seems to have had no religion but his poetry. 

Where is To-morrow resident even now ? Somewhoro or some- 
how it i>, doubt not of that. On the common theory thou mayest 
think thyself into madness on this question. 

November 2. — How few people siieak for Truth's sake, even in 
its humblest modes ! I return from Enfield, whore I have seen 
Lamb, &c. ^c. Not one of that claas will tell you a straiKht for- 
ward story or even a credible one alK)ut any matter under tlie sun. 
All must 1)e packed up into epigrammatic contrasts, startling ex- 
agg(*rations, claptraps that will get a plaudit from the galleries ! 
I have heard a hundred anecdotes about William Hazlitt for ex- 
ample ; yet cannot by never so much cross-iiuestioning even form 
to myself the smallest notion of how it n^dly stood with him. 
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'Wearisome, inexpressibly wearisome to me is that sort of clatter ; 
it is not walking (to the end of time yon would never advance, for 
these persons indeed have no whitheb) ; it is not bounding and 
frisking in graceful, natural joy ; it is dancing — a St Vitus*s dance. 
Heigh ho ! Charles Lamb I sincerely believe to be in some con- 
siderable degree insane. A more pitiful, ricketty, gasping, stag- 
gering, stammering Tomfool I do not know. He is witty by deny- 
ing truisms and abjuring good manners. His speech wriggles 
hither and thither with an incessant painful fluctuation, not an 
opinion in it, or a fact, or a phrase that you can thank him for — 
more like a convulsion fit than a natural systole and diastole. Be- 
sides, he is now a confirmed, shameless drunkard; asks vehe- 
mently for gin and water in strangers* houses, tii)ples till he is 
utterly mad, and is only not thrown out of doors because he is 
too much despised for taking such trouble with him. Poor 
Lamb! Poor England, when such a despicable abortion is 
named genius! He said there are just two things I regret in 
England's history : first, that Quy Fawkes' plot did not take effect 
(there would have been so glorious an explosion) ; second, that the 
Boyalists did not hang Milton (then we might have laughed at 
them), &c. ke, Armer Teu/elf 

Carlyle did not know at this time the tragedy lying be- 
hind the life of Charles Lamb, which explained or extenu- 
ated his faults. Yet this extravagantly harsh estimate is 
repeated — ecareely qualified — in a sketch written nearly 
forty years after. 

Among the scrambling miscellany of notables that hovered 
about us, Leigh Hunt was probably the best, poor Charles Lamb 
the worst. He was sinking into drink, x>oor creature ; his fraction 
of * humour,' kc, I recognised, and recognised — but never could 
accept for a great thing, a genuine, but essentially small and cock- 
ney thing ; and now with gin, &c., superadded, one had to say 
' Genius ! This is not genius, but diluted insanity. Please re- 
move this I ' 

The gentle Elia deserved a kinder judgment. Carlyle 
considered 'hmnoiu*' to be the characteristic of the hiirh- 
est order of mind. He had heard T^mb extravagantly 
praised, perhaps, for this particular quality, and he was 
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provoked to find it combined with habits which his ovra 
stem Calvinism was unable to tolerate. 
To return to the letters : — 

To Mrs. CarlyJe^ Scotsbrig. 

4 Ampton Street, Meoklenbnrgh Square, London : 

October 90, 1881. 

My dear Mother, — We have nestled down here in oar tight little 
lodging, and are as quiet as we conld wish to be. Jane is in bet- 
ter health than she has enjoyed for many months ; I, too, am fully 
better. We live thriftily, have companions and conversation of 
the best that can be had ; and except that I cannot honestly tell 
myself that I am storking (though I daily make the attempt to 
work and keep scraffling and feltering), we ought to call ournelves 
veiy well off indeed. The people of the house are cleanly, orderly, 
and seem honest — no noises, no bugs disturb us through the night ; 
on the whole it is among the best places for slet^ I have been in, 
as you may judge by this fact, that more than once we have slept 
almost ten hours at a stretch — a noble spell of sleeping, of whicli, 
however, both of us, so long disturbed and tost about, had need 
enough. The worst thing about our establishment is its ?uimjH!r^ 
edness, which is so much the more sensiblo to us coming from the 
desert vastness of the moor at Craigcnputtock. I liave a sort of 
feeling as if I were tied up in a sack and could not get my fins 
stirred. No donbt this will wear off, for one needs but little room 
to work profitably in ; my craft efli)ecially requires nothing but a 
chair, a table, aud a piece of paper. Were I once fairly hcateil at 
my work, I shall not mind what sort of liamess I am in. Napier 
writes to mo tliat he expects a ' striking essay ' from my liand for 
his next ' Edinburgh Keview,* so I must bestir me, for there is lit- 
tle more tlian a month to work in. 

Borne of my friends here are talking of possible situations for 
me, but as vet on no ground that I can fairly s«h) ^ith my own 
eyes. I let it l>e known to every one who takes interest in mo that 
I am very desirous to work at any honest emi)loymcnt I am ac- 
quaintcMl with ; but for the rest, able to hold on my way whetlier I 
find othor employment or not. If I can earn myself a more liln^ral 
livelih<KKl, I lioi^e I shall l>e thankful for it, and use it as it 1>e- 
hooms mo ; nay, I would even live in London for the sake of such 
a blessing ; but if nothing of the kind turn up, as is most likely. 
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then I can also, witli all contentment, retnm to the Whinstone 
Giaig, and rejoice that this city of refage is left me. Tmlj thank- 
fa} ought I to be that the Giver of all Good has imparted to me 
this highest of all blessings ; light to discern His hand in the con- 
fused workings of this evil world ; and to follow fearlessly whither- 
soever He beckons ! Ever be pndsed God for it ! * I was once the 
miserablest of all men, bat shall not be so any more. On the 
whole, however, there is work in abnndance for me here — men 
ignorant on all hands of me of what it most concerns them to 
know ; neither will I tarn me from the task of teaching them as it 
is given me. Had I once investigated the ground fully, I may 
perhaps lift up my voice so that it shall be heard a little farther 
than heretofore. But I wish to do nothing rashly, to take no step 
which I might wish in vain to retrace. 

Meanwhile, my lK>ok, withdrawn from all bookselling consulta- 
tions, lies safe in the box, waiting till the book-trade revive before 
I make a farther attempt. The Reform Bill, I suppose, must be 
disposed of iirst ; and when that may be I know not, neither, in- 
deed, care. If the world will not have my bit-book, then, of a 
truth, my bit-book can do ^-ithout the world. One goo<l thing in 
the middle of all this stagnation is that we are perfectly peaceable 
here, though the contrary was by some apprehended. The news- 
papers will tell you, as their way is, about wars and rumours of 
wars ; but you need not believe them, or heed them. I see no 
symptom of revolting among the people, neither do I believe that 
anything short of hunger will raise them — o! which, happily, there 
is as yet no approach. So keep yourself perfectly easy, my deaf 
mother, and know that we are as safe as we could anywhere be ; 
nay, at the first stir of * revolution ' cannot we hasten to the Craig 
and sit there and see them revolve it out for their own behoof. 

I dare say you have not seen in the newspapers, but will soon 
see something extraordinary about poor Edward Irving. His 
friends here are all much grieved about him. For many months 
he has been puddling and muddling in the midst of certain insane 
jargonings of hysterical women, and crackbrained enthusiasts, who 
start up from time to time in public companies, and utter con- 
fused stufi^ mostly 'Ohs' and 'Ahs,' and absurd interjections 
about * the body of Jesus ; ' they also pretend to * work miracles,' 
and have raised more than one weak bedrid woman, and cured 
people of * nen-es,' or as they themselves say, * cast devils out of 
them.' All which poor Irving is pleased to consider as the * work 
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of the Spirit,' and to janner abont at great length, as making his 
church the peculiarly blessed of Heaven, and eqnal to or greater 
than the primitive one at Corinth. This, greatly to my sorrow and 
that of many, has gone on privately a good while, with increasing 
vigour; but last Sabbath it burst out publicly in the oi)en church; 
for one of the ' Prophetesses,' a woman on the verge of derange- 
ment, started up in the time of worship, and began to Ri>cak with 
tongues, and, as the thing was encouraged by Irving, there were 
some three or four fresh hands who started up in the evening ser- 
mon and began their ragings ; whereui>on the whole congregation 
got into foul uproar, some groaning, some laughing, some shriek- 
ing, not a few falling into swoons : more like a Bedlam tlian a 
Christian church. Happily, neither Jane nor I were there, though 
we had hocn the previous day. Wo had not even hoard of it. 
"When going next evening to call on In-ing, we found the house 
all de<*ked out for a 'meeting,' (tluit is, about this same 'Hpeaking 
with tongues'), and as we talked a moment with Irving, who had 
come down to us, there rose a shriek in the upper story of the 
house, and i)rc8ently he exclaimed, * There is one proi>heHying ; 
come and hear her ^ ' We hesitated to go, but he forcotl uh up 
into a back room, and there we could hoar the ^Tctolioil cnmture 
raving like one iM)ssesscd : hoouifx, and //'/in^, and talking aft 8on- 
aibly as one would do with a pint of brandy in his Htonmoh, till 
after some ten minutos she so<»med to f^row tiro^l and luM'onio silent. 
Xothiug Ro shocking and altogether unsiM^akably d«*plora))lo was 
it ever my lot to hoar. Poor Jane was on the vor^jre of fainting, 
and did not n^oovcr the whole ni^^ht. An<l now tin* nt»wsi»tti)ors 
have got wind of it and an* groaning louvlly ovor it, and the c<m- 
gregatinn its<»lf is like to split on the nmttor; and for p«M>r Ir- 
ving in any oiiso dark mad times ore ooniiufj:. You no<'d not H)H>ak 
of all this, ut loast not be the first to sjM^ak of it ; nif>st likoly it 
will bo too public. Wliat the final issue for our most worthy, but 
most misf^iidod friend may \x\ 1 dan^ not ho nluoh as guoss. 
Could I do anyiliin^^ to hhvo him, it w<'ro wrll my part, but I de- 
niiair of Inking able to aocomidish anything. I bi>;r]in a h>ttor to 
him yest«»rdiiy, but gave it up as hojx'loss w]i«»n I ln»ard that the 
newKpapiTs had intorforod, for now In-ing I n*ckou irill not draw 
bark, l«'st it should mH*ui fi^ar of men mthor than of 0(m1. The 
unhappy man I I^ot us nevortholosH hoi>o that h<» is n«)t utterly 
lost, but only gone afltray for a time. JU* tltaukful also that otir 
mits are still in some mcasoro left with as. 
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To John Carlyle. 



October 2L 



The newspapers call on Irving's people for the honour of Scot- 
land to leave him or mnzzle him. The most general hypothesis 
is that he is a quack, the milder that he is getting cracked. Poor 
Qeorge is the man I pity most ; he spoke to ns of it, almost with 
tears in eyes, and earnestly entreated me to deal with his brother, * 
which, when he comes hither (by appointment on Tuesday), I 
partly mean to attempt, though now I fear it will be useless. It 
seems likely that all the Loselism of London will be about the 
church next Sunday, that his people will quarrel with him ; in any 
case that troublous times are appointed him. My poor friend! 
And yet the punishment was not unjust, that he who believed 
without inquiry should now believe against all light, and porten- 
tously call upon the world to admire as inspiration what is but a 
dancing on the verge of bottomless abysses of madness. I see not 
the end of it — ^who does ? 

Carlyle did attempt, as he has related in the * Reminis- 
cences,' and as he tells in his letters, to drag Irving back 
from the precipice ; but it proved as vain as he had feared ; 
and all that he could do was but to stand aside and watch 
the ruin of his true and noble-minded friend. The last 
touch was added to the tragedy by the presence of Mrs. 
Carlyle to witness the catastrophe. 

Meanwhile London was filling again after the holidays ; 
and the autuum brought back old faces of other friends 
whom Carlyle was glad to see again. The Bullers were 
among the earliest arrivals. Charles Buller, then begin- 
ning his brief and brilliant career, was an advanced Rad- 
ical in politics, And equally advanced in matters of spec- 
ulation. He had not yet found a creed, as he had said, 
which he could even wish to believe true. He had a gen- 
erous scorn of afPectation, and did not choose, like many 
of his contemporaries, to wear a mask of veiled hj'pocrisy. 
The hen is terrified when the ducklings she has hatched 
take to water. Mrs. Buller, indeed, shared her son's feel- 
ings and felt no alarm ; but her sister, Mrs. Strachey, 
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who, a good religions woman, was shocked at a freedom 
less common then than it is now, because it could be less 
safely avowed, and in despair of help from tlie professional 
authorities, to whom she knew that her nephew would not 
listen, she turned to Carljle, whose opinions she perhaps 
imperfectly understood, but of whose piety of heart she 
was assured. 

Carlyle was extremely fond of Charles Buller. lie was 
the only person of distinction or promise of distinction 
with whom he came in contact that he heartily admired ; 
and he, too, had r^retted to see his old pupil rushing off 
into the ways of agnosticism. Well he knew that no man 
ever came, or ever could' come, to any greatness in this 
world in irreverent occupation with the mere phenomena 
of earth. The agnostic doctrines, he once said to me, were 
to apjx^rance like the finest flour, from which you might 
expect tlie most excellent bread ; but when you came to 
feed on it you found it was powdered glass and you had 
been eating the deadliest poison. What he valued in 
Buller was his hatred of cant, his frank contempt of in- 
sincere professions. But refusal even to appear to con- 
fonn with opinions which the world holds it decent to pro- 
fess, is but the clearing of the soil from wee<ls. Carlyle, 
witliout waiting to bo urged by Mrs. Strachey, had long 
been labouring to sow the see<ls in Buller of a nobler 1x5- 
lief ; but a faith which can stand the wear and tear of 
work cannot be taught like a mathematical pro])lem, and 
if Carlyle had shown Mrs. Strachey the condition of his 
own mind, she would scarcely have applied to him for as- 
sistance. Buller die<l before it had been seen to what 
seed sown such a mind as his might eventually have grown. 

Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle, Scotshn);, 

KoTembtr 10, 18S1. 

I feel in some meMore getting to my leet again after bo long 
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Btmnbling. Some time ago, I actually began a paper for the 

* Edinburgh Beview,' at which I am dailj working. Mv hand was 
sadly out ; but by resolute endeavour I feel that it will come in 
again, and I shall perhaps make a tolerable story of it. So long 
as I can work it is all well with me : I care for nothing. The 
only thing •! have to struggle against is idleness and falsehood. 
These are the two Devil's emissaries that, did I give them heed, 
would work all my woe. A considerable paper of mine came out 
in the * Foreign Quarterly Beview ' (Cochrane's), which, with sev- 
eral other things that you have not yet seen, I hope to show you 
and get you to read when I return. Cochrane*s pay will serve to 
keep Mall in sha/l till we turn northward. Meanwhile all goes 
on as well as we could hope ; our lodgings continue very com- 
fortable and very cheap ; so that we can both live for little more 
than it used in my last London residence to cost me alone. The 
people are very cleanly, polite, decent-minded people ; they have 
seen better days, and seem to have a heart above their lot. Both 
of us sleep well ; our health is fuUy of the old quality : we oat 
and breathe, and have wherewith to eat and breathe ; for honest 
thinking and honest acting the materials are everyirhere laid down 
to one. 

Except the printing of my book, or rather the trying for it so 
long as there seems any gooil chance, I have no special call at 
London. Nevertheless, there are many profitable chances for me 
here ; especially many persons with whom I find much encourage- 
ment and perhaps improvement in associating. A considerable 
knot of young men in jyarticular I discover here that have had 
their eyes on me, and wish for insight from me ; with those it 
seems quite possible some good may be done. Among the num- 
ber was my landlord this morning,* a secretary in one of the Gov- 
ernment offices, whom I met with for the first time. He had a 
whole party to meet me : four of the best mannered, most pleas- 
ant persons I have for a long time seen : all ingenuous i)ersons 

* lying,* what so few do, * open to light.' The disciple or assoinate 
I have most to do with is one John Mill (the son of a Scotchman 
of eminence), acquainted with the Bullers, &c., who is a groat 
favourite here. It was he that brought about my meeting this 
morning with my secretary (Taylor) and his friends, whom I hoi>e 
to see again. Charles Bnller also has come to town ; he made 
his appearance here the other day, was in about an hour followed 

> Uenry (now Sir Henry) Taylor, with whom he had been at Lreakfant. 
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by Mill, and the two made what Jane called * a pleasant forenoon 
call of seven honrs and a half.* Charles is grown a great tower 
of a fellow, six feet three in height, a yard in breadth, shows 
great talent and great natural goodness, which I hope he will by- 
and-by turn to notable account. I met him and Strachey amid 
the raw, frosty fog of Piccadilly this morning, and ex})ect to see 
him some evening soon. Airs. Strachey is jnst retnmed from Dev- 
onshire, whence she had ^^-ritten ns a very kind and true-looking 
letter, and we exjtect to see her soon. The Montagus go hover- 
ing much about us ; but their iutercourse is of inferior profit : 
their whole way of life has a certain hollowness, so tliat you no- 
where find firm bottom. One must try to take the good out of 
each and keep aloof from the evil that lies everywhere mixed 
with it. 

Irving comes but little in our way ; and one does not like to go 
and seek him in his own house in a whole posse of enthusiasts, 
ranters, and silly women. He was here once, taking tea, since 
that work of the * Tougues ' began. I told him with great earn- 
estness my deep-seated, unhesitating conWction that it was no s|)e- 
cial work of the Holy Spirit, or of any spirit, save of that bla(*k, 
frightful, unclean one that dwells in Bedlam. He jMirsists, mildly 
obstinate, in lus course, greatly strengthened thendn by his wife, 
who is reckoned the beginner of it all. What it will all lead to I 
pretend not to i>rophesy. I do not think it can s])rea<l to any ex- 
tent even among the vulgar here at this time of day ; only a small 
knot of ravers now rave in that old worn-out din^ction. But for 
In-ing himself the consequences frighten me. Tliat he will lose 
his congregation seems calcnlate<l on by his friemls ; but perhai)s 
a far darker fear is not out of the question, namely that ho may 
lose his own wits. God g^rd him from such a consummation ! 
None of you, I am sure, will join in any ill-natunnl clamours 
against him. Defend him rather with bn)therly cliurity, and hojx) 
always that he will yet bo delivered from this real delusion of 
the Devil. 

Jane wanted me to tell you of the 'Examiner' eilitor,' but I 
have not simce here. The ix)or fellow lias been thrown out of a 
gig, and is tediously lame ; so I have not yet' seen him here, 
neither was ho at homo when I pilgrimeil over the other <lay, but 
gone to Brighton for sea air. My ideas, therefore, were only 
formed by candle-light. Ho is a long, thin, lair/ic?-hcaded maQ» 

> Fwihlsngna 
Vol. II.— 18 
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with wrinkly, even baggy face, keen, zealons-looking eyes, a sort 
of well toned, honestly argumentative voice ; very much the air 
of a true-hearted Radical. He'was all braced with straps, moving 
on crutches, and hung together loosely, you would have said, as by 
flaU<c^pins, However, we got along bravely together, and parted, 
after arg^uing and assenting and laughing and mourning at consider- 
able length, with mutual purposes to meet again. I rather like the 
man ; there is far more in him than in most of Radicals ; besides, 
he means honestlt/, and has a real feeling where the shoe pinches, 
namely, that the grand miseiy is the condition of the poor classes. 
I had much to write about the state of matters here, and to 
quiet your fears especially about the cholera, which so many tor- 
ment themselves with. It is in truth a disease of no such terrific 
quality, only that its effect is sudden, and the people have heard 
so much about it. Scarcely a year but there is a tt/phus fever in 
Glasgow or Edinburgh that kills far more than the cholera does 
in like cases. For my part, I am even satisfied that it has reached 
our coasts (where I have long inevitably expected it), and that 
now the reality which is measurable will succeed the terror which 
is unmeosurable, and doing great mischief both to individual 
peace of mind and all kinds of commercial intercourse. The 
worst effect here will be that some interruption ; thus already the 
coals which come from Northumberland are beginning to rise. 
On the whole, however, it is our j)urpose to run no unnecessary 
risks ; therefore, should the danger really come near us, and the 
disease break out in London under a shape in any measure for- 
midable, we will forthvcitli bundle our gear, and return to Puttock 
till it is over. This we have resolved on, so disquiet not yourself, 
my dear mother ; there is no peril for the moment ; nay, it is a 
hundred miles nearer you than us. As to rioting and all that sort 
of matter, there is no symptom of it here ; neither in cose of its 
actual occurrence have persons like us anything to fear. Wo are 
safer here, I take it, than we should be in Dunscore itself. ... I 
^*ill write, if aught notable happen, instantly. Farewell, dear 
mother. God bless vou all. T. Cablyle. 

To John Carlyle. 

November 13, 1831. 

• ••■•••• 

As to Irving, expect little tidings of him. I think I shall hence- 
forth see little of him. His ' gift of tongues ' goes on apace. Glen 
says there was one performing yesterday ; but, on the whole, the 
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CockneTB ore too old tor each Inllabiee — tbej simply think lie is 
gone dktncted, or means to 'do' them ; and bo, hnving eeon it 
ooce, como no more bock. Edward liimself came here abont a 
fortnight ago to tea, and I told him solemnly, vith a tone of 
friendly warning such an he well merited from me, what I thought 
of that scandalous duluaion. Ho was almost at crying, lint re- 
mained — an I exi)ectcd him to remain. It sometimes ap]iears to 
mo the tliirkesi tvaca ore actnolly not g^ronndless in regard to him. 
Qod deliver him ! If that is not the Deril's own work, then let 
thf- Devil lay down the gun. 

I know not whether yon get any GaliynanCt Menttnger or the 
liki>. so whether it is worth while to send yon any pnblic news. 
Tlivm liavo htrefifrUjIit/ul riots at Bristol, some hnndreds of Uvea 
loHt, all the pnblie bnihlings bunit, and many private honecs — 
ipiite u George Oonlon affair — on oecasion of 'Wethcrell's arrival 
there as Recorder, whom unhappily they took that method of 
ronviiii-iug that thore was nut ' a reaction ' (in regard to Reform). 
Oh, the un!ti>eakal)lt', blundering, btaying, brass-throated, leather- 
lieaiUa [<Hd ami fmilH ! If they do not i>a8s that Bill of theira 
nwn, the country will lie a rhaox, and 200 Toty lords crying out, 
^^1lo Hhall deliver us ? Tlie Duke of Xorthuml)erland is actually 
fiirtifying his house lu're. Other riots tlioro have licen at Coven- 
tiT, at WorcoHter, A-c. Swing sIho is a» busy aa b^t winter ; all 
London, all Britain, is orguniHing ititelf into jxilitieal unions. 
Finally, the chiilem ho-t actually arrived at Snnderland ; a pre<-ioiu 
outliH)k ! Tnily the [HiUtical aspects of England give oven me 
alarms. A Hci-ond edition of tho Freoeh Revolution is distinctly 
within tho lang.' of chnnivs ; for there Is nowhere any tie remain- 
ing aiiiong mill. Everywhere, in cimrt and calhcdnil, bnuccn 
falsehiKHl now at length stands convietcil of a lie, and famishing 
Ignoranif cries, .\wtty with her, away with her ! fiod deliver tu. 
Nay, Ooil will deliver nx ; for this is His world, not the Devil's. 
All is jHTfectly qnii-t in London hitherto; only gri'at ajiprehen- 
siiin, sw(-ariiig-in of con.stubles. Neither is the chulern yet dan- 
gerons. It lias not spread fmni Sunderland, where it lias now 1>ecn 
some ten days. Should the ilaugiT grow imminent, we two have 
detiTmincd to Ity to IMttiH-k. Sleanwhile, I cannot say that 
twenty choleras and twenty Involutions ought to terrify one. Tho 
crash of the whole solar and stellar systema could only kill yon 
once. ' I liavo cast away Iwso tear from mo for ever,' saya Dreck, 
and he is seldom wholly wrong. 
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To Mrs. Weisky^ Maryland Street, LirerpooL 

4 Amptoa Street : Taeaday, December, 188L 

My dear Aimt,^Wben I returned from Enlield, where I had 
been for a week, I foond the box containing the memorials of my 
heedlessness* awaiting me on the top of a cistern outside our 
staircase window ; and our landlady assured me with the utmost 
self-complacency that she had done all she could for it in the way 
of keeping it cool ! She looked rather blank when, after duly 
commending her care, I informed her it was probably a cloak and 
shawl, which she might now bring in out of the rain with ali de- 
spatch. Only to the intellect of a Cockney would a deal box have 
suggested the exclusive idea of game. 

The cloak I got dyed a more sober colour and lined and furred, 
so as effectually to exclude the cohl, no slight conquest of Art over 
Nature in these days. Some people here have the impudence or 
ignorance to congratulate me on the agreeable change of climate I 
have made; but truly, if my contentment dependeil mainly on 
weather, I should wish m\-self back to our own hill- top without 
delay. Regarded as a place merely, this noble city is simply the 
most detestable I ever lived in — one dav a ferocious frost, the next 
a fog so thick you might put it in your |x>cket ; a Dead Sea of 
green-coloured filth under foot, and above an atmosphere like one 
of my uncle's sugar boilers. But, as the French say, ilfaut se ran- 
ker ; and so day after day I rush forth with desperate resignation, 
and even find a sort of sublimity in the infinite horror through 
which I must make my way, or die of indigestion. 

If I am inclined to reflect on the place, however (perhaps nol 
without a touch of national prejudice), it is certainly my bounden 
duty to S{)eak well of the people. Nowhere have I found more 
worth, more talent, or more kindness ; and I must doubly regret 
the ill- health I have been suffering under, since it has so curtailed 
my enjoyment of all this. Nevertheless, though I dare seldom ac- 
cept an invitation out, I have the plea.santest evenings at home. 
Scarce a night pass& that some acquaintance, new or old. doe:» 
not drop in at tea ; and then follow such bouts at talking ! Not 
of our * Book * (as my uncle named Carlyle) but of several books^ 

I have seen most of the literary people here, and, as Edward 
Irving said after his first interview with Wordsworth, ' I think not 
of them so highly as I was wont.' 

> Wife of Mn. Garljle** LiTerpool ancle. 

* Things which she bad left at Liverpool in pMtiiig throogh. 
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These people, who have nuule themselres anng UtU« re/paUr 
tions, Rud on the slra&gth of snch hold np their heada as 'one 
Mid somewhat,' are by no means the most distingDished that I 
meet with either for talent or cnltivation ; »ome of them, indeed 
(Charles Lamh for inatanoe), would not be tolerated in aaj societ; 
out of England- . . . 

... My kindest lore to m; onole and all the weans. Happy 
Kew Year and many of them ; always the last the beat I Ood bleaa 
yon all I 

Yonr affectionate 

Jamz W. CasiiTlz. 

To Miat Jean Carl^U, ScoUbrig. 
^ 4 Amptoa Straet: Deoambcr, ISSl. 

My dear Jean, — Ton do not write to m«,- but yon writ*, and I 
am content. The proverb says ' It is not loet that a friend gets ; ' 
to which I readily accede, the more i«adily becanse a letter with 
OB iH always regarded an a common good. 

I do not forget yon in London, as yon predicted. My recollec- 
tions of all I love are more vivid than at any former period. 
Often when I have Iicon lying ill here among straogon, it has 
been my pleaHantest thought that there were kind hearts at home 
to whom my sickness would not bo a weariness ; to whom I could 
return out nf all this hnbbnb with affection and trust. Not that 
I am not kindly used hvre ; from ' the noble lady ' ' down to the 
mistress of thu lodging, I hare evciywhere found unlooked-for 
civility, uad at least the show of kindness. With the ' nublc kuly,' 
however, I mar mputioa my intcrconne secmB to bo dying an 
easy natural death. Sow that wo kntt\r e*ch other, the ' floe on- 
tha-Bi-oHm ' cannot lie kejit alive without more hyiKX'riHy tlion one 
of ns at leant can bring to bear on it. itlrs. Montagu is an actreoB. 
I admire her bi a certain extent, but friendship for such a person 
is out of the question. 

Mrs. Aiutin I liave now seen, and like infinitely better. Bhe is 
coming to t(>a to-morrow night. If I ' swear everlasting friend- 
ship' with any woman here, it will lie with her. 

But the most interesting Biiinaintonces we have made are the 
8t. tjimonians.' Von may fancy how my heart beat when a card 

< Mn. HonUga- 

* 'Tlia Ht. Bimonisns, DMnMict, Ac. one lUrrinf sad otuuplnKni* objacta 
in that apocb, but hat* aow Isllan sll dock snd ola ~ ~ 
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bearing the name of Gustave cTEidUhcd was sent np the other dav, 
when I happened to be alone. Onr meeting was most cordial ; 
and, as he talks good English, we contrived to carrj on a pretty 
voluble conversation till Carljle came homo and relieved me. He 
(Gustave) is a creature to love at first sight — so gentle and trust- 
ful and earnest-looking, readj to do and suffer all for his faith. 
A friend accomx)anies him, whom we had here to-daj along with 
Mill and Detrosier ; a stronger, perhaps nobler han than Gustave, 
with whom Carljle seems to be exceedingly taken. He (Duver- 
rier I think they call him) is at first sight ugly : all pitted ^ith 
the small-pox ; but by-and-by you wonder at your first impression, 
his countenance is so prepossessing and commanding. Ue hope 
to see a great deal of these men before we leave London. Both 
seem to entertain a high re8i>ect for Carlyle — as indeed everybody 
I see does. Glen continues to come a great deal about us ; and 
blethers more like a man growing mad than one growing wiser. 
Carlyle maintains in opposition to mo that there is ' method in his 
madness/ but his idea of the quantity seems daily diminishing. 

Of the Irvings we see nothing and hear little good. Carlyle 
dined at a literary party the other day, where he met Hogg, Lock- 
hart, Gait, Allan Cunningham, &c. 

And now God bless you, one and all of you ! My love to every- 
one. 

Your affectionate 

Jane W. Cabltle. 



RetraeU from iVoto Boole. 

November 2. — All the world is in apprehenaion about th« chol- 
era pestilence, which, indeed, eeetus adTBoeing towards us with a 
frightful, alow, nnswerviog coostsjicj. Far myself I cannot saj 
that it costs me great anffering ; we are all appointed once to die. 
Death ia the grand anni total of it all. Qenerallj-, now it seema to 
me as if this life were Imt the inconaiderable portico of man'a ei- 
iatence, which afterwarda, in new mjaterions enrironmcnt, were to 
1m continued withont end. I eav, ' seema to me,' for the proof of 
it were hard to state hj logio ; it is the fmit of faith ; begins to 
show itself with more and more decisiveness the instant von have 
dared to eay, ' Be it either waj ! ' But on the whole oar concep- 
tion of immortality depends on that of lime, which latter ia the 
deepest belonging to philosophy, and the one perhaps wherein 
modem philosophy haa earned its best trinmph. Believe that 
profierlj there m no space and no time, how many contradictiona 
become reconciled. 

Bporta are all gone from among men; there ia now no holidaj' 
either for rich or poor. Hard toiling, then hard drinking or hard 
foi-hnnting. Tbia ia not the era of aport, liut of martyrdom and 
pereecntioD. Will the new momiDg never dawn? It re<inirea a 
(^rtain vigour of the imagination and of the social faculties before 
amuaement, popnlar sports, can exist, which vigour at this era in 
all bat total inanition. Do bnt think of the Christmas carols and 
gamen, the Abbota of Unreanon, the Maypoleii, ic. iic. Then look 
at your Manchesters on Batardays and Handays. 

'Education' is beyond being ao much as despiaed. We most 
praise it, when it is not /Jedacation, or an ntter annihilation 
of what it profesaea to foster. The b«at tdaeated loaa yon will 
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often find to be the artisan, at all rates the man of business. For 
why? He has put forth his hand and operated on Natnre ; most 
actually attain some tme insight, or he cannot live. The worst 
educated man is usuaUj your man of fortune. He has not put 
forth his hand upon anything except upon his bell rope. Your 
scholar proper, too, your so-called man of letters, is a thing with 
clearer vision, through the hundredth part of an eye. A Bums is 
infinitely better educated than a Byron. 

A common persuasion among serious ill-informed persons that 
the tnd of the tcorld is at hand — Henry Drummond, Edward Ir- 
ving, and all that class. So it was at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, say rather at the termination of the Pagan one. "Which 
is the most ignorant creature of his class even in Britain? Gen- 
erally speaking the Cockney, the London-bred man. "What does 
the Cockney boy know of the muffin he eats ? Simply that a 
hawker brings it to the door and charges a penny for it. The 
country youth sees it grow in the fields, in the mill, in the bake- 
house. Thus of aU things pertaining to the life of man. 

November 4. — To it thou Taugenichts, Qird thyself I stir ! strug- 
gle I forward ! forward I thou ^ bundled up here and tied as in 
a sack. On, then, as in a sack race, ' Kunning, not raging.' GoU 
sey mir gnadig. 

November 12. — ^Have been two days as good as idle — ^hampered, 
disturbed, quite out of sorts, as it were quite stranded ; no tackle 
left, no tools but my ten fingers, nothing but accidental drift-wood 
to build even a raft of. * This is no my ain house.' Art thou 
aware that no man and no thing, but simply thy own self, can per- 
manently keep this down ? Act on that conviction. 

How sad and stem is all life to me ! Homeless ! homeless ! 
would my task were done. I think I should not care to die ; in 
real earnestness should care very little ; this earthly sun has 
shown me only roads full of mire and thorns. Why cannot I be 
a kind of artist ? Politics are angry, agitating. What have I to 
do with it? wiU any Parliamentary Reform ever reform me? 

This I begin to see, that evil and good are everywhere, like 
shadow and substance ; inseparable (for men), yet not hostile, 
only opposed. There is considerable significance in this fact. 
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(Hot?) It wu fft- 

ybrtmber 17. — The nobleness of silenoe. The highest melody 
dtrolls onlj in silence (the sphere melody, the melodj of health) ; 
the eye cumot see shadow, cumot see light, but only the two 
oombined. Oeuerml law of being. Think farther of this. 

As it is but a small portion of onr tliinfcing that we can articn- 
late into thonghts, so again it ia bnt a small portion, propeilj 
only the outer surface of our morali^, that we can shape into 
action, or into express rules of action. Remark brther that it ia 
bnt the correct coherent shaping of this outward surface, or the 
incorrect, incoherent, monatrons shaping of it, and no wise the 
moral force which shaped it, which lies under it, ragne, indefinite, 
nnseen, that constitutes what in common speech we call a moral 
conduct or an inunoraL Hence, too, the necessity of tolerance, 
of insight, in judging of men. For the correctness of that same 
outer surface may bo out of all proportion to the inward depth 
and qnantity ; nay, often enough they ore in inverse proportion ; 
only in some highly faTonred individaalB can the great endow- 
ment utter itself without irregularity. Thua in great men, with 
whom inward and on it were latent motility must ever be the 
root and beginning of gTOBtneBx, how often do -vo find a conduct 
defaced by many a moral impropriety, and hare to lore them with 
•orrow? Thns, too, i>Dor Bums must record that almost the only 
noble-minded men he had ever met with were among the class 
named Ulackgnards. 

Extremea meet Perfect morally were no more an object of 
eonacioosneea than perfect immorality, as pnre light cannot any 
more be seen than pnre darkness. The healthy moral nature 
loves Tiitue, the unhealthy at beet makes lore to it. 

December W. — Finished the 'Characteristics' abont a week 
ago : baddish, with a certain beginning of deeper insight in it. 

January 13, 1832.— Plenty of magazine e<litor« applying to me, 
indeed sometimes pestering me. Do not like to break with any, 
yet must not close with any. Strange state of literature, periodi- 
cal and other ! A man must just lay out his mannfactnie in one 
of those old clothes shops and see whether any one will buy it. 
The Klitnr has little to do with the matter except m commercial 
broker ; ho sells it aod pttys yon for U. 
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Lytton Bnlwer has not yet come into sight of me. Ib there 
anght more in him than a dandiacal philosophist ? Fear not. 
Of the infatuated Fraser, with his dog's meat tart of a magazine, 
what ? His pay is certain, and he means honestly, bnt he is a 
goose. It was he that sent me Croker's Boswell ; am I bound to 
offer him the (fntore) article ? or were this the mle in such cases ; 
write thy best and the truth. Then publish it where thou canst 
best An indubitable rule, but is it rule enough ? 

Last Friday saw my name in large letters at the ' Athecseum * 
office in Catherine Street, Strand ; hurried on with downcast eyes 
as if I had seen myself in the pilloiy. Dilke (to whom I had en- 
trusted Dreck to read it, and see if ho could help me with it) 
asked me for a scrap of writing with my uame. I could not quite 
clearly see my way through the business, for he had twice or 
thrice been civil to me, and I did reckon his * Athenaeum ' to be 
the bad best of literaiy syllabubs, and thought I might harmlessly 
say so much ; gave him Fausfs curse, which hung printed there. 
Inclined now to believe that I did wrong ; at least imprudently. 
Why yield even half a hair*s breadth to puling? Abhor it, utterly 
divorce it, and kick it to the Devil. 

Singular how little wisdom or light of any kind I have met 
with in London. Do not find a single creature that has commu- 
nicated an idea to me ; at best one or two that can understand an 
idea. Yet the sight of London works on me strongly. I have 
not perhaps lost my journey hither. 

Hay ward of the Temple, a small but active and vivacious ' man 
of the time,' by a strange impetus takes to me ; the first time, 
they say, he ever did such a thing, being one that lives in a chiar'- 
oscuro element of which good-humoured contempt is the basis. 
Dined in his rooms (over Dunning's) with a set of Oxonian Tem- 
plars, stupid (in part), limited (wholly), conceited. A dirty even- 
ing ; I at last sunk utterly silent. None of the great personages 
of letters have come in my way here, and except as sights they 
are of little moment to me. Jeffrey says he * praised me to 
Bogers,* who, &c. &c. It sometimes rather surprises me that his 
lordship does not think it would be kind to show me the faces of 
those people. Something discourages or hinders him; what it 
is I know not, and indeed care not The Austins, at least the 
(Lady) Austin, I like ; eine versidndige herzha/te Frau, Empson, 
a diluted, good-natured, languid Anempfinder, The strongest 
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joung man, one Maoaolay (now in Parliament, as I from the first 
prediotod), an emphatic, hottish, really forcible person, but nn- 
happily without divine idea. Rogers (an elegant, politely malig- 
nant old lady, I think) is in town and probably I might see him. 
Moore is I know not where, a lascivious triviality of great name. 
Bentham is said to. have become a driveller and garrulous old 
man. Perhax)s I will try for a look of him. I have much to see 
and many things to wind up in London before we leave it. 

I went one day searching for Johnson's place of abode. Found 
with diffiL*ulty the house in Gough (Goff) Square, where the Dic- 
tionary was composed: The landlord, whom Glen and I incident- 
ally inquired of, was just scraping his feet at the door, invited 
us to walk in, showed us the garret rooms, &c. (of which he 
seemed to have the obscurest traditions, taking Johnson for a 
schoolmsuster), interested us much ; but at length (dog of a fellow) 
began to hint that he had all these rooms to let as lodgings. 

Biographv is the only history. Political history as now written 
and hitherto, with its kings and changes of tfix-grUherers, is little 
(very little) more than a mockery of our want. This I see more 
and more. 

The world grows to me even more as a magic picture — a true 
supernatural revelation, infinitely stem, but also infinitely grand. 
Shall I ever succeed in copying a little therefrom. 

January 18.~Came upon Shepherd, the Unitarian parson of 
Liverpool, yesterday for the first time at Mrs. Austin's. A very 
large, purfiy, fiabby man ; massive head with long thin grey 
hair ; eyes huth sipiinting, both overlapped at the corners by a 
little roof of a brow, giving him (with his ill-shut mouth) a kind 
of lazy, good-humoured aspect. For the rest, a Unitarian Bad- 
ical, clear, steailfast, but every way limited. One rather trivial- 
looking young lady, and another excessively ill-looking, sat oppo- 
site to him, seeming to belong to him. He said JofTrey did not 
strike him as ' a very taking man.' Lancashire accent, or some 
provincial one. Have long known the Unitarians irUus ei in cm/«, 
and never got any good of t^wm, or any ilL 

January 21. — Yesterday sat scribbling some stuff close on the 
borders of nonsense, about biography as a kind of introduction to 
« Johnson.' How is it to be ? I ace not well ; know only that it 
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shonld be light, and written (bj way of experiment) dtrreiUe 
calamo, I am sickly, not dispirited, yet sad, as is my wont. 
When did I langh last? Alas ! ' light laughter like heavy money 
has altogether fled from ns.' The reason is, we have no cammu- 
nion ; company enough, but no fellowship. Time brings roses. 
Meanwhile, the g^rand perennial Communion </' Saints is ever open 
to OS. Enter and worthily comport thyself there. 

Nothing in this world is to me more monrnfol, distressing, and 
in the end intolerable, than mirth not based on earnestness (for 
it is false mirth), than wit pretending to be wit, and yet not based 
on wisdom. Two objects would reduce me .to gravity had I the 
spirits of a Merry Andrew — a death's head and a modem London 
wit. The besom of destruction should be swept over these people, 
or else perpetual* silence (except when they needed victuals or 
the like) imposed on them. 

In the afternoon Jeffirey, as he is often wont, called in on us ; 
very lively, quick, and light. Chatted about cholera, a subject 
far more interesting to hun than it is to us. Walked with him 
to Begent Street in hurried assiduous talk. 0*Connell I called a 
real specimen of the almost obsolete species demagogue. Why 
should it be obsolete, this being the very scene for it? Chiefly 
because we are all dilettantes, and have no heart of faith, even 
for the coarsest of beliefs. His ' cunning ' the sign, as cunning 
ever is, of a weak intellect or a weak character. 

Soon after my return home Arthur Buller called with' a mein 
bester Freundf A goodish youth, affectionate, at least attached ; 
not so handsome as I had expected, though more so than enough. 
He walked with me to Eraser's dinner in Begent Street, or rather 
to the door of Eraser's house, and then took leave, with stipula- 
tion of speedy re-meeting. Enter through Eraser's bookshop 
into a back-room, where sit Allan Cunningham, W. Eraser (the 
only two known to me personally), James Hogg (in the easy chair 
of honour), Gait, and one or two nameless persons, patiently 
waiting for dinjier. Lockhart (whom I did not know) requests to 
be introduced to me — a precise, brie^ active person of consider- 
able &culty, which, however, had shaped itself gigmanicdlltf only. 
Fond of quizzing, yet not very maliciously. Has a broad black 
brow, indicating force and penetration, but a lower half of face 
diminishing into the character at best of distinctness, almost of 
triviality. Bather liked the man, and shall like to meet him 
again. Qalt looks old, is deafish, has the air of a sedate Green- 
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ock burgher ; month indicating slj hnmonr and self-satisfaction ; 
the eyes, old and withont lashes, gave me a sort of irae interest 
for him. He wears spectacles, and is hard of hearing ; a very 
large man, and eats and drinks with a certain west coimtry gnsto 
and research. Said little, but that little peaceable, clear, and 
gutmiUhig, Wish to see him also again. Hogg is a little red- 
skinned stiff sack of a body, with quite the common air of an 
Ettrick shepherd, except that he has a highish though sloping 
brow (among his yellow grizzled hair), and two clear little beads 
of bine or grey eyes that sparkle, if not with thought, yet with 
animation. Behaves himself quite easily and well ; speaks Scotch, 
and mostly narrative absurdity (or even obscenity) therewith. 
Appears in the mingled character of zany and raree show. All 
bent on bantering him, especially Lockhart; Hogg walking 
through it as if unconsciOus, or almost flattered. His vanity seems 
to be immense, but also his good-nature. I felt interest for the 
poor ' herd body,' wondered to see him blown hither from his 
sheepfolds, and how, quite friendless as he was, he went along 
cheerful, mirthful, and musical. I do not well understand the 
man ; his significance is perhaps considerable. His poetic talent 
is authentic, yet his intellect seems of the weakest ; his morality 
also limits itself to the precept ' be not angiy.' Is the charm of 
this poor man chiefly to be found herein, that he %» a real product 
of nature, and able to speak naturally, which not one in a thou- 
sand is? An ' unconscious talent,' though of the smallest, em- 
phatically naive. Once or twice in singing (for he sung of his 
own) there was an emphasis in poor Hogg*s look— expression of 
feeling, almost of enthusiasm. The man is a very curious ttpeci- 
men, Alas ! ho is a man ; yet how few will so much as treat him 
like a tpecimtm, and not like a mere wooden Punch or Judy ! For 
the rest, our talk was utterly despicable : stupidity, insipidity, 
even not a little obscenity (in which all save Gait, Fraser, and 
myself seemed to join) was the only outcome of the night. Liter- 
ary men ! They are not worthy to be valets of such. Was a thiog 
said that did not even solicit in mercy to l>e forgotton ? Not so 
much as the attempt or wish to speak profitably. Tririaiitas tri' 
rialitatum, omnia triviaiiias ! I went to see, and I saw ; and have 
now said, and mean to be silent, or try if I can speak elsewhere. 

Charles Biillcr entertained as unfavonrahle an opinion 
of London magazine \rriter3 aa Carlyle himself. Mrs. 
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Strachej's alarm about Bailer's theories of life may be 
corrected by a letter from himself. The BuUers were at 
this time at Looe, in Cornwall. Thev came to town in 
October. 

To Thomas Carlyle. 

Looe : September 13, 1831. 

My dear Friend, — ^I am very happy to hear from Mrs. Austin 
that you had called on her, because I was really anxious that you 
shonld know so admirable a specimen of the disciples of Bentham 
and be known to her. But I felt half afraid to introduce yon 
because I did not know how you would get on with — not herself, 
because she being a Benthamite has taken on herself human form 
and nature, and is a most delightful specimen of the union of 
Benthamite opinions and human feel&gs — but with the more 
regular Radicals who render the approach to her house danger- 
ousi Conceive how g^eat was my pleasure at learning from her 
that you had called on her ; th%t you had come for the purpose 
of making acquaintance with John Mill ; and that you had met 
him to your mutual delight. I knew well that to make you 
esteem one another, nothing was wanting but that you should 
understand each other. But I did not do sufficient justice to the 
Catholicism of both of you to feel quite confident that this would 
be the certain effect of your meeting. In this world of sects 
people rarely talk to each other for any purpose but to find out 
the sectarian names which they may fasten on each other ; and 
if the name but differs, they only spend their time in finding out 
the various ramifications of each other's dissensions. In names 
and professed doctrines you and John Mill differ as widely as the 
poles ; but you may well meet on that point where all clear spirits 
find each other, the love of truth, which aU must attain in their 
road to truth. To you without any fear I point out John Mill as 
a true Utilitarian, and as one who does honour to his creed and 
to his fellow believers ; because it is a creed that in him is with- 
out sectarian narrowness or unkindness, because it has not im- 
paired his philosophy or his relish for the beautiful, or repressed 
any one of those good honest feelings which God gave all men 
before Bentham made them Utilitarians. . 

I am delighted at the certain prospect which you hold out to 
me of seeing you, and of making the acquaintance of Mrs. Carlyle. 
I shall be delighted to talk once more of old times, and of those 
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irhioli ue coming, to tell of what we used to do and think to- 
gether, and of all that we have done &nd learned And planned since 
we have wandered many a weary foot from one another. Thus I 
■hall leam from yon what are the ontlince of the great work which 
jon are now committing to the judgment of a thonghtlcss age ; 
and what manner of life you have been leading in the North, and 
what kind of one yon propose now. I, in my tnm, will tell yoQ 
of some little time well employed, and of mnch misapont ; of va- 
liona Btndies, and creeds, and theories, of many great designs, and 
of a very small portion of ancceasfnl fullilmcnt thereof. I will 
tell you of my assiduons atndy of the law, of how tbo worthy 
bnrghers of Liskeanl have come to me and offered mo a neat for 
this borongh whenoyer the Reform BUI shall bo passed, and of all 
that I iiropoBO to do when I become the most eminent of lawyers 
and tho most furious of demagogues. These matters I promise 
mysolf to talk over with you in the city of smoke and season of 
tog, where I trust I Khali meet you in exactly a month. 

I rejoieo that you think ho highly of John Mill. I have jnst 
heard from him, and I am happy that he underHtands and eatecmB 
yon, an you do him. This is as it shonld be. I do not see how it 
mitters to one right-minded man in what conrgo tho opinions of 
another fly as long a.4 Iwth spring from tbo same sacred well of 
love of truth. I Jo not Iwliovo that you really differ very much 
in opinion ; sure I am that you will And none of any set of men 
more desen-ing to think rightly than John ^lill, who thinks deeply 
and honofltly always. He is Tcry difTcTcnt from tho hi nl uf crea- 
tures whom yoti havo lieen iiestercd with in that great mart uf 
conceited folly, where the huwkera of every kind of shallowness 
and quackery vend their wares in snch nundiers and wilh such 
clamour. Thi.i ago is the millenninm of foots. They Imvo cer- 
tainly by somo means or another obtained a mu-^tery uvcr lieltcr 
men. I do believe thut in thi^ lund of ours tlu'r<< still exists tlin 
good old spirit of indmitT7,nniI thouglitftdnesa, and hcmesty which 
used to animati* our futhi-r»i. Yet in litenilure we are rrpresenteil 
by our magazine writcrsand reviewers fr^r'")siV n-iii'iMtnd annals, 
and fashionable novels, and fasbionablo metapliy:iics and pliilos- 
0[ihy : and our conceruK are manage<l by the creatures whom yon 
licanl gabbliii:; in tho IIi)u<ie of Commons with a gravity and on 
ignorance which are not found combined even iu the ncrvanta' 
hall. 

I do believe with you that the end of this world of Insipida is 
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coming. We mnst kick away the distaff of Omphale and get up 
and bestir ourselves to rid the world of monsters. Whether we 
shall labour to good pnrpoee, or only show our strength as Her- 
cnles did in tearing oorselves to pieces, it is not jet given ns to 
know ; but whenever there is a day of awakening, I trust that all 
good men and tme will unite against the fools, and take at least 
80,000 of them into the valley of salt and slay them. 

All other matters I reserve for our meeting, which will certainly 
take place before long unless the cholera or such like curse severs 
us, or unless the Beform Bill is thrown out, in which case I shall 
assuredly remain here with any two or three who may be found to 
fight against the ' Botten-hearted Lords.* But there will be lAore 
than that ; almost as many as there are men. 

Adieu ! with my father's and mother's and Arthur's best r^^ards. 

Yours sincerely, 

Chabi^bs Bulleb. 



CHAPTER XL 

A.D. 1883. iBT. 87. 

A GREAT cataetropho was now impending in Carlyle's life. 
His father had been ailing for more than two years, BOine- 
times recovering a little, then relapsing again ; and after 
each oscillation he had visibly siink to a lower level. The 
family anticipated no immediate danger, but he had him- 
self been steadily contemplating the end as fast approach- 
ing him, as ap[)cars plainly from a small feeble note which 
had been written on the 21st of September of this year, 
and remains fastened into his son's note-book, where it is 
endorsed as ' My father's Ust letter — perhaps the last thing 
he ever wrote.' 

Hj tlc«r Son,— I cannot write ycm a letter, but just tell joo that 
I am a frail olJ ainnet that is very likely never to see jon any 
more in this world. Bo that aa it may, I i^onld not help telling 
yon that I fi^l myself gradoally drawing towards the honr ap- 
pointed for all liring. And, O God '. moy that awful change be 
mnck At heart with every one of ns. May wo htt daily dying to 
tin and living to righteoiiBnesH. And may the Ood of Jacob be 
with you and lilem yon, and keep yon in hia ways and fear. I add 
no more, bnt leave yon in his hands and care. 

Jaxxb Cahltix. 

Tlie old man at parting with his son in the summer- 
gave him some money out of s drawer with the peculiar 
manner which the Scotch call/ey— the sign of death when 
a man does something which is unlike himself. Carlyle 
paid no particular attention to it, however, till the mean- 
ing o£ the unusual action was afterwards made intelligible 
to him. Tlie reports from Scotabrig in the aotuinn and 
ToL. U.— 18 
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early winter had been more favourable than nsnal. On 
the 13th of December Carlyle sent him, evidently without 
any great misgiving, the last letter which he on his side 
ever wrote to his father. 

4 Ampton Street, London : December 13, 1831. 

My dear Father, — I liaye long proposed to myself the pleasnre 
of writing yon a letter, and mnst now do it much more hurriedly 
than I could have wished. I did not mean to undertake it till 
next week, for at present I am engaged every moment against time^ 
finishing an article for the ' Edinburgh Review,' and can expect 
no respite till after Saturday night. However, our Lord Advo- 
cate ha>'ing called to-day and furnished me with a frank, I em- 
brace the opportunity lest none so good occur afterwards. 

Alick informed me in general about t«n davs ago that you were 
' all well.' In the last newspaper ' stood a word from Jean that 
she ' would write soon.' I can only pray that she would do so, 
and hope in the meantime that she may have no worse news to 
tell me. This weather is very unhealthy — the worst of the whole 
year ; I often think how my mother and you are getting on under 
it. I hope at least you will take every care, and do not needlessly 
or needfully expose yourself ; it is bad policy to bravo the weather, 
especially for you at this season. I pray you keep much within 
doors; beware of cold, especially of damp feet. A cup of tea 
night and morning I should also think a good preventive. But 
perhaps Jean will be able to inform me that * all is well ; ' one of 
the blessings I ought to be most thankful for, as it is among the 
most precious for me. 

We are struggling forward here as well as we can. My health 
is not worse than it was wont to be. I think I am even clearer 
and fresher than when you saw me last Jane has been complain- 
ing somewhat, but is not regularly sick, . Her cold has left her, 
and now she has a little occasional cough with weakliness, the 
like of which is very prevalent here at present. George Irving has 
been attempting to prescribe f6r her ; she even let him draw a lit- 
tle blood. I rather think, however, that her faith in physicians is 
somewhat on a level with my own ; that she will give them no 
more of her blood, but trust to exercise, diet, and the return of 
settled weather. 

* The family still oommimicated with one another by hieroglyphics on the 
newj^Mtpeni 
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I cannot get on with th« pnblishing of my book. Nobod; will 
•o mnch as look &t a, thing of the sort till this Reform bnsineu 
be iloQo. Nav, I begin to iloabt whether I shall at all dnringths 
present posture of afTairs get my specnlation pat into print. There 
is only a limited time that I will connent to wait looking after it. 
If thpy tin not want it, why then let them leave it alone. Either 
way will <1o for mo ; I only want to know which. Ueanwhilo I' 
am making what littlo attempts abont it seem prudent If I alto- 
gether fail here, I may still hnvo Edinburgh to try in. One way 
or another, I vinh to l>e at the end of it, and will b6 so. Onr Ad- 
Tocate, who ia now <]uite recovered again and aa brisk as a bee, 
would fain do something usofnl for mo — find me some place or 
other that would kcc]) mo here. I know be baa spoken of me to 
Chancellors and Sccretariiii of Btate, and would take all manner 
of paina ; nerertheleHH I compute simply that the reanlt of it all 
will lie — Nothing ; and I still look Iwck to my whinstone fortress 
among the mountains an Ihu stronghold wlieretrom I am to defy 
the world. I have applications enough [or writing, some of them 
new Hinco I came liilher. So long aa I can wag tho )>cn there ia 
DO fear of me. I also incline to Ibink that something might and 
perhaps ahnuld lie done by such os mo in tho way of lectnring ; 
but not at this lime — not under these circnmstan cca. Wo will 
wait, and it it Koenis good try it again. On the wliolo I alwayx ro- 
turn to this. As the great Gnide ordens so bo it I While I can 
say //i> viU be mini; there is no power in earth or out of it that 
can put me to fear. 

I could dcscrilK.' our way of li(o here, which in very simple, had 
I room. Plenty of [x-nple come abont qh ; we go out little to any* 
thing like i>artieH, never to dinners ; or anywhere willingly except 
tut prnfil. I tTBUsact siimetimcs immense <iuantitieH of I'lli — in- 
deed, often talk wire than I listen ; which conme I think of alter- 
ing. It is and I'ontinui'H a wild won<ln>nfl chaotic di>n of dJKcord, 
lliia London. I am often inii- and awestruck at onco to wander 
along iU crowded slreetH, and see and hi-ar the roaring torrent of 
men and animals and carriagi>a and waggons, all runhing they 
know not whence, Ihey know not whither ! JToTerthcless there U 
a dec]) divine meaning in it, and God is in the midst of it, had we 
but eyes to see. Towards two o'clock I am alKiut laying down 
my i)ei), to walk till an near dinner (at four) as I like ; then comM 
usually resting strett-hetl on a sofa, with mush small talk as mmj 
be going till Unt; after which, nnlen Mme interlopei di<^ in (■■ 
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happens fnllj oftoner than not), I again open my desk and work 
till bedtime — about eleven. I have had a tough struggle indeed 
with this paper ; but my hand is now in again, and I am doing 
better. Charles Buller comes now and then about us ; a fine hon- 
est fellow, among the best we see. There is also one Glen (a 
young unhevoed philosopher, a friend of Jack's), and one Mill, a 
young hewed philosopher and partial disciple of mine : both great 
favourites here. W. Graham, of Bamswark, was in our neigh- 
l>ourhood for three weeks, and will be arriving in Glasgow again 
about this very night, unless he have struck in by Ecclefechan 
and home. He is busy with some American patents, and so forth ; 
from which he is sure of a salary for one year, but I think scarcely 
of anything more. The American Consulship, of which he hoped 
much, has gone another road. He is fresh and healthy, and I 
hope will fall in with something. Irving docs not come much 
here ; only once since that gift of tongues work began, and we 
have not been even once with him. It was last week that he called. 
He looked hollow and haggard ; thin, grey-whiskered, almost an 
old man ; yet he was composed and affectionate and patient. I 
could almost have wept over him, and did tell him my mind with 
all plainness. It seems likely they will take his church from him, 
and then difficulties of all sorts may multiply on him ; but I do 
not think he will altogether lose his wits — at least not so as to 
land in Bedlam ; and perhaps he may yet see his way through all 
this, and leave it all behind him. God grant it be so. I have 
hardly another scrap of room here. I must scrawl my mother a 
line» and then bid you all good night. 

I remain always, my dear Father, 

Your affectionate Son, 

T. Cabltle. 

John Carlyle was now with Lady Clare at Rome. To 
him, busy as he was, his brother continued to write with anx- 
ious fulness. John Carlyle, with considerable talent, had 
shown an instability of purpose, for which he received, if he 
did not require, a steadily sustained stream of admonition. 

It was very gratifying to us (Carlyle wrote on the 20th of De- 
cember) to learn that all went tolerably with you, both as person 
and as doctor ; continue to wish honestly with your whole heart 
to act rightly, and you will not go far wrong : no other advice is 
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neotled, or cuk be given. I hftve nerer deaptured, uid now I feel 
more aad more certain, of one day seeing jon a man i this too in 
a time like onra when ancli a lesult is of all othen tlie hardoot to 
realize. One tiaa to learn the hard lesson of martyrdom, and that 
he has arriTod in this earth, not to receive, but to give. Let liim 
be ready then ' to spend and be spent ' for Ood's canse ; let him, 
as ho needs must, ' set his fece like a flint ' against all dishonest; 
and indolence and puffery and qnackeiy and malice and delusion, 
wliurcof oarth is full, and once for all flailj refuse to do the 
Devil's work in this vhich is Ood's earth, let the issue bo simplj 
what it mar. ' I mnst live. Sir,' saj many ; to which I answer, 
* No, Sir, jon need not live ; if jour bodj cannot be kept together 
without selling your soul, then let the body fall asunder, and tha 
soul be unsold.' In brief, Jack, defy the Devil in all his flgnrea, 
and spit upon him ; he cannot hurt yoo. 

The gixHJ old mother at Scotebrig was fluttered about 
her bcattercd children. 

Our mother (wrote one of the BisteTs) has been healthier than 
usual this winU'r, but terribly hadden down wi' anxiety. She told 
me the othcrday the Unit gaet she gaed every morning was to Lon- 
don, then to Italy, then to Ciaitjcnpnttock,' and then to Mary's, 
and finally be^an to think them at hame were, maybe, no s^er 
than the rcHt. Whoo I asked her what she wished me to say to yoti, 
fho said tthe hud a thuUKand things to say if she had yon hci«; 
'and thou may loll tlu'm, I'm very little fra' them.' You arc to 
piay for us all daily, while sciiarated from one another, that oar 
ways be in Cod's koeping. Vou arc also to toll the Doctor, when 
you iiTitr, with lu-r tuve, that he in to read his Bible carefnlly, and 
not to foTgi't that Ood sees him in whatever land ho may be 

This itiessogo Carlyle duly sent on, and with it tbo oon- 
tiiiuud diary of hia own doings. 

To John Carfyk. 

I have had such a bont as never man had in flnishiug a kind of 
pa]«r (or Macvry.' I railed the thing ' CharaetoriHtics,' and dft- 
Hjiatchcd it, according to engagement, by the Saturday mail ooaeb. 

' Wliem Alnsadn Carijli m* Mill •tajrinf, witlioat Um tkna ; haviaf 
tonnrl ni> utbrr in it* j-]tm. 

> Smfiet, tot tk« XUiitbitrgh. 
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Whether Napier will have it or not is nncertain to me ; \mA no 
matter, or only a secondary one, for the thing has some trath in 
it, and conld find vent elsewhere. It is Teofelsdrockh, and 
preaches from this text : ' The healthy know not of their health, 
bat only the sick.' As to Tenfelsdrockh himself, hope has nol 
yet risen for him ; nay, rather, certainly begins to show itself thai 
he has no hope. Glen read the MS. * with infinite satisfaction ; ' 
John Mill with fears that ' the world would take some time to see 
what meaning was in it.' ' Perhaps all eternity,* I answered. For 
the rest we have partially made np our minds here and see the 
coarse we have to follow. Preferment there is none to be looked 
for ; living here by literatnre is either serving the Devil, or fight- 
ing against him at fearful odds ; in lecturing it is also qnite 
dear there could no profitable audience be had as yet, where 
every lecturer is by nature a quack and tinkling cymbaL So 
what will remaia but to thank God that our whinstone castle is 
still standing among the mountains ; and return thither to work 
. there, till we can make a new sally. God be thanked, neither mj 
wife nor I am capable of being staggered by any future that the 
world can proffer. 'From the bosom of eternity shine for ns 
radiant guiding stars.' Nay, our task is essentially high and 
glorious and happy ; God only give us strength to do it well I 
MiMinwhilo, offers in the literary periodical way come thick 
onough. Three or four weeks ago Procter wrote to me that E. Tu 
Dulwer had • some disin^ition ' to employ me in the * New Monthly 
Magay.ino,' of whioh he is editor, and that it would be advisable 
for mo to call on him ; to whioh proposal of course there could be 
no answer, oxcopt mild silence — der Inhegriff aller Harmonieen. 
Whonnipon in ten tlays more the mystagogue of the dandiacal 
iHHly wn>te to me a most bland and ouphuistically flattering note, 
soliciting an interview as my 'admirer.' I answered that for 
some days I was too busy to call, but would when I had leisure, 
as I vest4>rdaT did ; and found him from home. I have also looked 
into his magazine, and find it polished, sharp, and barren — ^yet 
not fi/together — the work as of gig-men, or rather gig-6ays and 
whig-boys aiming blindly enough towards something higher: 
Ahuiiungtm « w<t bessem Zeit ! My business being to see all men, 
I will in time look towards the ' Inspired Penman ' once more and 
ascertain better what his relation to me really is. I have articles 
in my head, but if Naso (Napier) behave himself he shall have the 
pick of them. 
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Napier unexpectedly and even gratefully accepted ' Char- 
acteristics.' lie confessed that he could not understand 
it ; but everything which Carlyle wrote, he said, had the 
indisputable stamp of genius upon it, and was therefore 
niost welcome to the ' Edinburgh lieview.' Lytton Hulwer 
pressed for an article on Frederick the Great ; Ilayward 
was anxious that a final article should be written on 
Goethe, to punish Wilson for his outrages against the 
great German in the ' Noctes Ambrosiamu.' Ilayward, 
too, had done (^arlylo a still more seasonable service, for 
he had induced Dr. Lardner to promise to take Carlyle's 
* History of German Literature' for the * Cabinet Encyclo- 
pojdia.' The articles on the subject which had already 
appeared were to form part of it ; some new matter was 
to be added to round off the storv ; and the whole was to 
be bound up into a Zar Gt'svhirht^\ for which Carlyle was 
to receive 300/. To Ilayward then and always he was 
lieartily grateful for this piece of service, though eventu- 
ally, as will 1)0 seen, it came to n<»thiiig. These brighten- 
ing prospects were saddened by the deaths of varii>us em- 
inent {wrsons whom he hehl in horK>ur. Dr. Becker died 
of Hiolera at Merlin, then Hegel from cholera als**: and 
still worse, his old friend Mr. Strachey, whom he had met 
lately in full health, was seizeil with inflammation of the 
hmgs, and was carried off in a few <lays. 

Worst of all — the worst because entirelv uiil<K)ked for 
— came fatal news fmm Scotsbriff, contained in a stenilv 
tender characteristic note from his sister Jean. 

To Thomas Carlyl*', 

Scotabriff : January 23, IS-^a 
My doftr Brothor, — It is now my painful duty to inform you that 
our flcar father took what wo thouf^ht was a ftevvre cold last Mon- 
ihiy nii^ht ; ht' had (m'at difficulty in bn^athinff, but was always ablo 
to sit up most of tlio day, and Bomotimos to walk about. Last uif^ht 
be was in the kitchen about six o'clock, bat he wm evidentlj 
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taming veiy &8t worse in "breathing. He got only one right 
night's sleep since he tnmed ill, and had been sometimes insensi- 
ble, but when one spoke to him he generally recollected himself. 
Bi^t last night he fell into a sort of stnpor about ten o'clock, still 
breathing higher and with greater difficulty. He spoke little to 
any of us. Seemingly unconscious of what he did, he came over 
the bedside, and offered up a prayer to Heaven in such accents as 
it is impossible to forget. He departed almost without a struggle 
this morning at half -past six. The funeral is to be on Friday ; 
but my mother says she cannot expect yjou to be here. However, 
you must write to her directly. She needs consolation, though 
she is not unreasonable ; but it was very unexpected. The Doctor 
durst do nothing. Oh, my dear brother, how often have we writ- 
ten ' all well ! ' I cannot write more at present 

Your affectionate Sister, 

Jkin Cablylb. 

Subjoined were these few words : — 

It is God that has done it ; be still my dear children. 

Your affectionate Mother. 



The common theme 
Is death of fathers ; reason still hath cried, 
From the first corse till he that died to-day. 
This must be so ; 

yet being so common, it was still * particular ' to Carlyle. 
The entire family were knit together with an extremely 
peculiar bond. Their affections, if not limited within 
their own circle, yet were reserved for one another in their 
tenderest form. Friendship the Carlyles might have for 
others ; their love was for those of their o\^ti household ; 
while again, independently of his feeling as a son, Carlyle 
saw, or believed he saw, in his father personal qualities of 
the rarest and loftiest kind. Tliough the old man had no 
sense of poetry, Carlyle deliberately says that if he had 
been asked whether his father or Robert Bums had the 
finest intellect, ho could not have answered. Carlyle's 
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B^le, which has been bo mnch w«ndered at, was learnt in 
the Aunandale fariubouBe ; and bej-ond the intellect tliere 
vas an inflexible integrity, in word and deed, which Car- 
lyle bonoarcd above all liuman qualities. The aspect in 
which ho regarded liumau life, the unalterable conviction 
tliat justice and truth are the only bases on which euccces- 
fid conduct, cither private or public, can be safely rested, 
he had derived from his father, and it was the root of all 
that was great in himself. 

Being unable to be present at the fnneral, he spent the 
intervening days in coinpoBing the memoir which has been 
published as the tirst of his ' iteminisccuccs.' lie was 
now himself the head of the family, and on him also fell 
tlio duty of addressing the remaining membcre of it on 
tlie loss which had befallen them. 

As the subject ie 'common,' so all that can be said npon 
it — the sorrows, the consolations, and the hopes— are com- 
mon also. The greatest gcniiis that ever was bom could 
have nothing new to say about death. Carlyle ci>uld but 
travel along the well-wom road ; yet what he wrote is still 
beautiful, still characteristic, tliough tho subject of it is 
hackneyed. 

Lmdon; Juiurj ^ 1333; 

tlj dear MotLer,— I was downstaira tliis momiiiK whi<n I heard 
tho iMMtman'H knock, and tboUKlit it niit^lit 1h> a Ictlcr fruni >Scoti»- 
brig. Hantening up, I foiiDil Jano vitli the lottcr 0]m'Ii and in 
team. The nt^it DiomiHit gavi? mo tht> Htvrn tiiliiigit. I hud writ- 
ten jon jcstfrJay a li){ht hopeful It'tlur, whit^h I cimlJ nuw wish 
jon might not rraJ in thmc JaVH of darkncsii. Probablr you will 
receive it juHt along with (his ; the Unit rod seal no soon to bo 
again cxchangptl for a black one. I liad a certain misgiving, not 
MH-ing Jane's cnstomarj 'all well;' and I thonght, bul iliil not 
write (tor I iitrivo nxuiUl^ to banish vagne fears), ' tli>' iiiteht-r goes 
o[U>ti to the well, but it is bnik'>n at last.' I did not know that 
this veij evil had actually overtaken lu. 

A<i yet I am in no condition to write tnueh. Tho ntroko, all nn- 
expected ttaougb not ondnaded. aa jtX pttinfollj cnithos my h«ait 
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together. I have yet hardly had a little relief from tears. And 
yet it will be a solace to me to speak out with yon, to repeat along 
with you that great saying which, could we lay it rightly to heart, 
includes all that man can say, ' It is God that has done it.' God 
supports us all. Yes, my dear mother, it is God has done it ; and 
our part is rererent submission to His will, and trustful prayers 
to Him for strength to bear us through every trial. 

I could have wished, or I had too confidently hoped, that God 
had ordered it otherwise ; but what are our wishes and wills ? I 
trusted that I might hare had other glad meetings and pleasant 
communings with my honoured and honourworthy father in this 
world, but it was not so appointed. We shall meet no more till 
we meet in that other sphere where God's Presence more immedi- 
ately is ; the nature of which we know not, only we know that it 
is Gk>d's appointing, and therefore altogether good. Nay, already, 
had we but faith, our father is not parted from uSy but only with- 
drawn from our bodily eyes. The dead and the living, as I often 
repeat to myself, are alike with God. He, fearful and wonderful, 
yet good and infinitely gracious, encircles alike both them that 
we see and them that we cannot see. Whoso trusteth in Him has 
obtained the victory over death ; the King of Terrors is no longer 
terrible. 

Tes, my dear mother, and brothers and sisters, let us see also 
how mercy has been mingled with our calamity. Death was for a 
long time ever present to our father's thought ; daily and hourly 
he seemed meditating on his latter end. The end, too, appears to 
have been mild as it was speedy ; he parted as gently as most do 
from this vale of tears ; and, oh ! in his final agony he was en- 
abled to call with his strong voice and strong heart on the God 
that had made him to have mercy on him ! Which prayer, doubt 
not one of you, the All-merciful heard, acnd, in such wise as infinite 
mercy might, gave answer to. And what is the death of one near 
to us, as I have often thought, but the setting out on a journey an 
hour before us, which journey we have all to travel ? What is the 
longest earthly life to the eternity, the endless, the beginningless 
which encircles it ? The oldest man and the new-bom babe are 
but divided from each other by a single hair's breadth. For my- 
self, I have long continually meditated on death till by God's 
grace it has grown transparent for me, and holy and great rather 
than terrific ; till I see that death, what mortals call death , is 
properly the beginning of life. One other comfort we have to 
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take the bittemesB ont of onr tears — ^this greatest of all comforts, 
and properly the only one : that our father was not called away 
till he had done his work, and done it faithfully. Yes, we can 
with a holy pride look at our father there where ho lies low, and 
say that his task was well and manfully performed ; the strength 
that Qod had given him ho put forth in the ways of honesty and 
well-doing ; no eye will ever see a hollow, deceitful work that he 
did; the world wants one true man since ho was taken away. 
When we consider his life, through what hardshii>s and obstructions 
he struggled, and what he became and what he did, there is room 
for gratitude that God so bore him on. Oh, what were it now to 
ns that he hod been a king ? now, when the question is not, Wliat 
v>ages hadst thou for thy work ? but. How was thy work done ? 

My dear brothers and sisters, sorrow not, I entreat you — sorrow 
is profitless and sinful ; but meditate deeply every one of you on 
this : none of ns but started in life with far greater advantages 
than our dear father hail ; we will not weep for him, but wo will 
go and do as he has done. Could I write my books as he built 
his houses, and walk my way so manfully through this sliailnw 
world, and leave it with so little blame, it were more tlian all my 
hopes. Neither are you, my beloved mother, to let your heart Ihj 
heavy. Faithfully you toiletl by his side, birring and forbearing 
as you both could. All that was sinful and of the earth has 
passed away ; all that was true and holy remains for ever, and 
the parted shall mei^t together again with Goil. Airnm ! so fte it f 
We, your children, whom you have faithfully cared for, soul and 
body, and brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
we gather round you in this sr)lomn hour, and say, Bo of comfort ! 
well done, hitherto ; j^ersevere and it shall l>e well ! We promiso 
here, before Oixl, and the awful yet merciful work of Go<rs hand, 
that we will continue to love and honour vou, as sinful children 
can. And now, do you pray for us all, and let us all pray in such 
language as we have for one another, so sliall this sore diWsion 
and {Mirting l>e tin* nx^ans of a closer union. Ij4't us and everyone 
know that though this world is fnll-of briars, and we are wounded 
at every step as we go, and one by one must tak(» farew(>ll and wt»ep 
bitterly, yet * there r<>maineth a rrst for the i>eople of G(k1.' Yes, 
for the people of God th<*re remaineth a rest, that rest whii'h in 
this world thev could nowhere find. 

And n»»w again I say, do not grieve any one of you Injyond what 
nature forces and you cannot help. Pray to God, if any of you 
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have a voice and ntterance ; all of yon pray always, in secret and 
silence — if faithful, ye shall be heard openly. I cannot be with 
yon to speak, bat read in the Scriptures as I would have done. 
Bead, I especially ask, in Matthew's Gospel, that passion, and 
death, and farewell blessing and command of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
and see if you can understand and feel what is the * divine depth 
of sorrow,' and how even by suffering and sin man is lifted up 
to Qod, and in great darkness there shines a light. If you cannot 
read it aloud in common, then do each of you take his Bible in 
private and read it for himself. Our business is not to lament, 
but to improve the lamentable, and make it also peaceably work 
together for greater good. 

I could have wished much to lay my honoured father's head in 
the grave ; yet it could have done no one good save myself only, 
and I shall not ask for it. Indeed, when I remember, that right 
would have belonged to John of Oxikermouth, to whom I offer in 
all heartiness my brotherly love. I will be with you in spirit if 
not in person. I have given orders that no one is to be admitted 
here till after the funeral on Friday. I mean to spend these hours 
in solenm meditation and self-examination, and thoughts of the 
Eternal ; such seasons of grief are sent us even for that end. God 
knocks at our heart: the question (is), will we open or not? I 
shall think every night of the candle burning in that sheeted 
room, where our dear sister also lately lay. Oh God, be gracious 
to us, and bring us all one day together in himself ! After Friday 
I return, as you too must, to my worldly work ; for that, also, is 
work appointed us by the heavenly taskmaster. I will write to 
John to-night or to-morrow. Let me hear- from you again as soon 
as you have composure. I shall hasten all the more homewards 
for this. For the present, I bid God ever bless you all ! Pray for 
me, my dear mother, and let us all seek consolation there, 

I am ever, your affectionate, 

T. Cabltlb. 

The promised letter to his brother was written, and lies 
before me; bnt a few sentences only need be extracted 
from what is essentially a repetition of the last. 

Our father's end was happy ; he had lived to do all his work, 
and he did it manfully. His departure, too, was soft and speedy ; 
that last strong cry of his in the death-struggle to God for deliv- 
erance, that is one of the things we must remember for ever. Was 
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it not the fit end of a life so trae and brave ? For a trae and 
brave man, such as there are too few left, I mast name mj father. 
If we think what an element he began in, how he with modest un- 
wearied endeavour turned all things to the best, and what a little 
world of good he had created for himself, we maj call his life an 
honourable, a noble one. In some respects there is perhaps no 
man like him left. Jane and I were just remarking two days ago 
that we did not know any man whose spiritual faculties had such 
a stamp of natural strength. Alas I wo knew not that already he 
was hidden from our eyes. I call such a man, bred up in poor 
Annandalc, with nothing but what the chances of poor Annondale 
gave him, the true preacher of a gospel of freedom — of what men 
can do and be. Let his memory bo for ever holy to us : let us 
each in his several sphere go and do likewise. 

For myself, death is the most familiar of all thoughts to me — my 
daily and hourly companion. Death no longer seems terrible ; and 
though the saddest rcmenibraucos rise round you, and natural grief 
will have its course, we can say with our heroic mother : ' It is God 
that has done it.' Death properly is but a hiding from us, from our 
fleshly organs. The departed are still with us ; are not both they 
and we in the hand of G(h1? A little while and we shall all meet ; 
nay, perha}>s see one another again I As God will I He is great ; He 
is also good. There we must leave it, weep and murmur as we will. 

I feel, my dear brother, how this stroke must pain you. S}x;ak 
of it as we may, death is a stem event ; yet also a great and sacred 
one. How holy are the dead ! They do rest from their labours, 
and their works follow them. A whole section of the past seems 
departed with my father — shut out from me by an impassable bar- 
rier. He could tell me about old things, and was wont most 
graphically to do so when I went to Sootsbrig. Now he will do 
so no more : it is past, past ! The force that dwelt in him Imd 
exi)ended itself; he is lost from our eyes in tluii (nrean of time 
wherein our little islet of existence hangs suspended, ever cnim- 
bling in, ever anew iKnlying itself forth. Fearful antl wonderful I 
Yet let us know that under time lies eternity ; if we app<Mir and 
are (while here) in time and through time, which means change, 
mortalitv, we also stand rooted in etemitv, wlu»re there is 
no change, no mortality. Be of comfort, then ; be of coiiragit ! 
'The fair flowers of our garland,* said Novalis, *are dro}>ping off 
here one by one, to l>e unite<l again yonder fain^r and forever.' 
Let it be so, please Qod. His will, not oorsy be done I 
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To Mrs. CarlyU, Scotsbrig. 

4 Ampton Street : January 30. 

My dear Mother, — I have determined to write yen a few lines 
to-day, my mind, and I trost yonrs also, being in a state of com- 
posure ; though there is specially nothing more to be said, the 
very sound of my voice will do you good. 

Since I wrote last I have been in Scotsbrig more than in Lon- 
don : the tumult of this chaos has rolled past me as a sound, all 
empty, with which I had nothing to do. My thought was in the 
house of mourning, present with you and with the departed. We 
had excluded all external communication from us till the funeral 
should be passed. I dwelt with my deceased father. Our whole 
speech and action was of high solemn matters. I walked out 
alone or with my wife, meditating, peaceably conversing of that 
great event. I have reason to be very thankful that much com- 
posure has been vouchsafed me. I never so saw my honoured 
father and his earnest, toilsome, manful life as now when he was 
gone from me ; I never so loved him, and felt as if his spirit were 
still liWng in me — as if my life was but a continuation of his, and 
to be led in the same valiant spirit that in a quite other sphere so 
distinguished him. Be the great Father thanked for His good- 
ness ; chiefly for this, if He have given us any light and faith, to 
discern and reverence His mvsterious wavs, and how from the 
depths of grief itself there rises mildly a holy eternal joy. 

Edward Irving on sending up his name was admitted to me on 
Friday afternoon. His wife was with him. He prayed with us I 
think about the time they would be in the churchyard. I felt 
that he meant kindly ; yet cannot say that either his prayer or his 
conversation worked otherwise on me than disturbingly. I had 
partly purposed sending for him, but was then thankful I had not 
done it. His whole mind is getting miserably crippled and weak- 
ened ; his insane babble about his tongues and the like were for 
me like froth to the himgry and thirsty. My father was a Man, 
and should be mourned for like a man. "We had to forget our 
well-meaning visitors, and again take counsel with ourselves, and 
I trust with the God that dwells in us — were this last done only 
in silence. My father's memory has become very holy to me ; not 
sorrowful, but great and instructive. I could rejieat, though with 
tears yet with softly resolved heart, * Blessed ai-e the dead that 
die in the Lord ; they do rest from their labours, and their works 
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follow them.' Yes, their trorJb Are not lost; no grain of truth 
that was in them bnt belongs to eternity and cannot die. 

Jane faithfully bore and suffered with me. We spoke much. 
I trust that she, too, is one day to ' become perfect through suf- 
fering/ and even in this earth to struggle unweariedly towards 
perfection as towards the one thing needfuL We talked of death 
and life, with the significance of each ; of the friends we had lost ; 
of the friends still mercifully left us, and the duties we owed to 
them. In our two fathers we found a g^reat similarity with so 
much outward difference. Both were true men, such as the world 
has not many to show now ; both faithfully lal>oured according to 
their trailing in Qod's vineyard (which this world is) ; both are 
now in the land of truth and light, while we still toil in that of 
falsehood and sha<lows. A little while, and we too ' shall reap if 
we faint not.* Of the other world it seems to me we do know 
this, and this only : that it too is God*s world ; and that for us 
and for our buried ones He hath done, and xiill do, all things \teU. 
Let us rest hero ; it is the anchor of the soul both sure and stead- 
fast ; other safety there is none. 

To you also, my dear mother, I trust the caU has not been 
made in vain. I know that vou have borne vourself with heroism, 
for you have the true strength in you. Sa<l, doubtless, will your 
mood long be— sad<lor, perhaps, than ours, tliau mine. Your loss 
is the keenest. The com}>anion that had pilgrimed by your side 
for seven and thirty years is suddenly called away. Looking on 
that hand vou now see vourself alone. Not alone, dear mother, if 
God be with you ! Your children also are still round you to bear 
up your declining years, to protect and sui)|)ort you, to love you 
with the love wo owed both our parents. Oh, ProNidenco is very 
merciful to us ! 

Neither let any one of us looking back on the dei>arted mourn 
uselessly over our faults towards him, as in all things we err and 
come short. How holy are the deoil! How wiilin^^ly we take all 
the blame on ourselves which in life we wen^ so willing to divide I 
I say, let us not lament and afllict ourselves over these things. 
They were of the earth earthy. Now he lias done with them; 
they do him (nay, excej)t for his own earthly sinfulness, they did 
him) no evlL L(»t us remember only, one and oil of us, this 
truth, and lay it well to heart in our whole conduct : that the liv- 
ing also will one day l>e dead t 

On the whole, it is for the living only that we are called to live 
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— * to work while it is still to-dav.' We will dismiss vain sorrows, 
and address ourselves with new heart and purer endeavour to the 
tasks appointed us in life. Forward ! forward ! Let us do more 
iaithfullv than ever what vet remains to be done. All else is un- 
profitable and a wasting of our strength. 

We two are purposing to come homeward earlv in March, and 
shall most likely come to Scotsbrig first. 1 have (or found I had 
already) as good as concluded that bargain about the ' Literary 
History.' I have a paper on Johnson to write, and many little 
odds and ends to adjust ; after which we seem to have no business 
to do here, and shall march and leave it for the time. For myself, 
I fear not the world, or regard it a jot, except as the great task- 
garden of the Highest ; wherein. I am called to do uhaterer work 
the Task-master of men (wise are thev that can hear and obev 
Him) shall please to appoint me. Wliat are its frowns or its 
favours? What are its difficulties and falsehoods and hollow 
threatenings to me ? With the spirit of my father I will front 
them and conquer them. Let us fear nothing; only being the 
slaves of sin and madness : these are the only real slaves. 

Jane is out, or she would have sent you her blessing, her affec- 
tion. She is distinctly growing better, and I hope x^'ill have re- 
covered her usual strength ere long. Perhaps she too needed 
aflliction, as which of us does not ? Bemember us always, as we 
do you. God ever bless you all. 

I remain, dear mother, your affectionate son, 

T. Cablti«e. 
To John Carlyle, Borne, 

4 Ampton Street : February 16, 1S32. 
. • . I wrote copiously twice ^o our mother. A letter has 
since come full of composure and peace. The survivors, our 
mother in particular, are all well, and knit the closer for this 
breach among them. Jamie,* it seems, as I had partly advised 
him, makes worship regularly in the household ; Alick has prom- 
ised to do the like in his. John of Cockermonth ^ pai-ted from 
them at Bumfoot, exhorting them with affectionate tears in his 
eyes to live all united, as they had heretofore done, and mindfnl 
and worthv of the true man whose name thev bore. Thus has the 
scene in mild solemnitv closed. When the news first reached mo 
I sat silent some minut^ the word • riXos ! ' pealing mournfully 

1 The youngest brother. 

* The half brother. Only ion of Mr. James Garlyle^s first msniage. 
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through my heart till tears and sobs gaye me relief. Death has 
long been hourly present with me ; I have long learned to look 
upon it as properly the beginning of life ; its dark curtain grows 
more and more transparent ; the departed, I think,, are only hid- 
den — they are still here. Both they and we, as I often repeat, 
' are with Qod.' I wrote down in my note-book all that I could 
remember as remarkable about my father ; his life grew wonder- 
fully clear to me, almost like the first stage of my own. I had great 
peace and satisfaction in thinking of him. Let us in our wider 
sphere lire worthy of a father so true and so brave ; hope too that in 
some inscrutable way an eternal re-union is appointed ur, for with 
God nothing is imi)os8ible ; at all events, ' that He will do all things 
well.' Therein lies the anchorage that cannot prove deccitfuL 

Your last letter seemed to me the best I had ever got from you 
— perhaps among the best I have ever got from any one. There 
is so much heartiness and earnestness ; the image of a mind hon- 
estly, deeply labouring, in a healthy and genuine i>o8ition towards 
nature and men. Continue in that right mootl ; strive unweariedly,. 
and all that is yet wanting will be given you. Go on and i>ro8i>er. 
Klarfieitf Jieinfieit, * Im Gunzen, Guten, Wnhren resniut zu leften,* This 
is all that man wants on earth ; even as of old, ' the one thing need« 
ful.' Well do I understand, my dear brother, those thoughts of 
yours on the Pincian Hill.* They tore my inward man in ])ieces 
for long years, and literally well nigh i>ut an end to my life, till 
by Heaven's great grace I got the Wctory over them — nay, chaugcd 
them into precious everlasting i>OHHettHions. I wLsh you could have 
read my book ' at this time, for it turns j>r€H'is«»ly (in its way) on 
these very matters ; in the )iaper 'ChanurteristicH* also, some of 
my latest ox|)erienceH and iuHights are recorded ; theso I still ho])e 
you will soon see. Meanwhile \m not for a moment dinc^ourugiul ; 
for the victory is certain if you desire it lioneMtly ; neither imagine 
that it is by forgetting sueh high questions that you are to have 
them answenHl. Unless (me is an animal they cannot \w forgot- 
ten. This also however is true, that logic will never resolve such 
things ; the instinct of logic* is to gat/ Aa Iit»memlH»r al^-ays that 
the deejiest truth, the tniest of all, is actually * unspeakable,* can- 
not Iks argued of, dwells far Inflow the region of articulate demon- 
straticm ; it must be (At by trial and iixlnbitable direct ex}>erience; 
then it is known once and for ever. I wish I could have 8|)eech of 

> RrUting to reli^ous dif&oaltiet, of the usual kind. 
* Sartor Ht»artu%, 

Vou IL— 14 
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yon from time to time ; perhaps I might disentangle some things 
for you. Yet after all the victory mnst be gained by oneself, • Dir 
auch gelingt e$ Dich durofuuarheiten,^ I will here only mention a 
practical maxim or two which I have found of chief advantage. 
First, I would have you know this : that ' doubt of any sort can 
only be removed by action,^ But what to act on? you cry. I an- 
swer again in the words of Goethe, ' Do the duty which lies near- 
est;' do it (not merely pretend to have done it) ; the next duty 
will already have become clear to thee. There is great truth here ; 
in fact it is my opinion, that he who (by whatever means) has ever 
seen into the infinite nature of duty has seen all that costs diffi. 
culty. The universe has then become a temple for hitn, and the 
divinity and all the divine things thereof will infallibly become 
revealed. To the same purport is this saying, die hohe Bedeutung 
des Entsagens, once understand enisagen, then life eigentlich beginnt. 
You may also meditate on these woras, ' the divine depth of sor- 
row,' 'the sanctuary of sorrow.' To me they have been full of 
significance. But on the whole, dear brother, study to clear your 
heart from all selfish desire, that free will may arise and reign ab- 
solute in you. True vision lies in thy heart ; it is by this that the 
eye sees, or for-ever only fancies that it sees. Do the duty that 
lies there clear at hand. I must not spend your whole sheet in 
preaching, and will add only this other precept, which I find more 
important every day I live. Avoid all idle, untrue talk, as you 
would the pestilence. It is the curse and all-deforming, all-chok- 
ing leprosy of these days. For health of mind I have the clearest 
belief that there is no help except in this which I have been in- 
culcating in you : action — religious action. If the mind is culti- 
vated, and cannot take in religion by the old vehicle, a new one 
must be striven after. In this point of view German literature is 
quite priceless. I never cease to thank Heaven for such men as 
Bichter, Schiller, Goethe. The latter especially was my evangel- 
ist. His works, if you study them with due earnestness, are as the 
day-spring visiting us in the dark night. Perhaps Lady Clare may 
profit much by them — only keep away dilettantism ; sweep it out 
of being ; this is no world for it ; this is no revelation of a world 
for it. Among Goethe's admirers here I find no one passessed of 
almost the smallest feeling of what lies in him. They have eyes 
but see not, hearts but understand not ; as indeed the whole world 
almost has. Let them go their way, 4^ thou go thine. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

A.D. 1832. ^T. 37. 

A FEW weeks only now remained of Carlvle's stav in Ix>n- 
don. The great change at Scot^brig reconunended, and per- 
liaps re^jnired, his presence in Scotland. His brothgr Alick 
liad tinally left Cruigenputtock to settle on a farm else- 
where, and the house on the moor could not be left unpro- 
tected. In LHKlon itself he had nothing further to detain 
him. He had failed in the object which had chiefly brought 
him there. 'Sartor Kesartus' had to lie unpublished in 
his desk. On the other hand, he had made new and val- 
uable ac<|uaintances — John Mill, IxMgh Hunt, Hayward, 
Lvtton iiulwer — for the first three of whom at least he en- 

to 

tertained considerable res[>ect. He had l)een courteil more 
than ever by magazines. Owing to the eflfect of his |x^r- 
Bonal presence, he had as much work l>efore him as ho 
was able to undertake, and by Hay wanl's help Dr. Lanlner 
was likely to accei>t on favourable terms his * Literarv His- 
tory.' He had learnt, once for all, that of promotion to 
any fixed emj>loyment there was no hoj>e for him. IJtera- 
turc was and was to 1m? the task of his life. I^ut the doubt 
of l»eiiig able to maintain himself honouniblv bv it was 
apparently removed. His thrifty farmhouse habits nuide 
the smallest certain income sulficient f<»r his wants. His 
wife had parted cheerfully with the luxuries in which she 
had b(*en bred, and was the most perfe(*t of econ(»mical 
stewardesses. His bri»ther John was n<»w in circumstan(*C8 
to repay the cost of his eilucation, and thus for two years 
at least he saw his way clearly before him. Soiuo editor- 
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ship or share of editorship might have been attainable had 
he cared to seek such a thing ; but the conditions of the 
London literary profession disinclined him to any close 
connection with it; and he had adjusted his relations with 
Napier, Fraser, Lytton Bulwer, and the rest, on terms 
more satisfactory to himself than complimentan- to them. 
With Napier he was on a really pleasant footing. The 
* Characteristics ' had been published without a word l>eing 
altered or omitted. He liked Napier, and excepted him 
from his general censures. He was now writing his re- 
view of Crokers * Life of Johnson/ which he had prom- 
ised Fraser as the last piece of work which he was to do 
in London. *This is the way that I have adjusted my- 
self,' he wrote. * I say will you or your dog's carrion cart 
take this article of mine and sell it unchanged i With the 
carrion cart itself I have and can have no |>ersonal coneeni.' 
*For Fraser I am partly bound as to this piece on John- 
son. Bulwer, if he want anything on similar terms, and 
I feel unoccupied, shall have it; otherwise not he.' In 
ench scoiiiful humour he prepared to retreat once more 
for another two vears to his whinstone castle, and tuni 
his back on London and the literarv world. 

My attitude towards literary London, he said in a letter to John 
(February 18), is almost exactly wliat I could wish ; great respect, 
even love, from some few ; much matter of thought given me for 
instruction and high edification by the very baseness and ignorance 
of the many. I dined at Magazine Fniser's some five weeks ago ; 
saw Lockhart, Gait, Cunningham, Hogg. Gait has since sent me 
a book (new, and worth little) ; he is a broad gawsie Gret^nock 
man, old-growing, lovable with i>ity ; Lockhart a dandiacal, not 
without force, but barren and unfruitful ; Hogg, utterly a singing 
goose, whom also I pitied and loved. The conversation was alnmt 
the basest I ever assisted in. The Scotch here aftei-wards got up 
a brutish thing by way of a * Bums dinner,' which has since been 
called the * Hogg dinner,' to the number of 500 ; famished glut- 
tony, quackery, and stupidity were the elements of the work. 
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which has been laughed at much. Enough of literary life. The 
Montagus live/or from us ; both Jane and the noble lady seem to 
have seen each other, and found that an interview once in the six 
weeks was enough. I have been there some thrice since you went. 
Procter regards me as a proud mystic ; I him (mostly) as a worn- 
out dud ; so we walk on separate roads. The other Montagus are 
mostly mere simulacra, and not edifying ones. Peace be to all 
such. Of male favourites Mill stands at the top. Jeffrey, from 
his levity, a good deal lower ; yet he is ever kind and pleasant. I 
saw Irving yesternight. He is still good-natured and patient, but 
enveloped in the vain sound of the ' Tongues.' I am glad to 
think he will not go utterly mad (not madder than a Don Quixote 
was), but his intellect seems quietly settling into a superstitious 
caput nwrtuum. Ho lias no longer any opinion to deliver worth 
listening to on any secular matter. The Chancellor can eject him. 
It is proWde<l by the original deed of his chai)el that the worship 
there sliall Ih^ tliat of the Established Churtrh of ScotlaniL His 
manag(>rs I know have already consulted Hugden. Whether and 
how soon thev mav drive the matter to extremities is not to be 
guessed. I })ity ]K>or Irving, and cannot prophesy of him. His 
' Morning Watch/ which he gave me yesternight, is simjdy the 
howling of a Bedlamite. 

To Alexander Carltfle, 

4 Ampton Street : Febmuy 19. 

• *•.• . • • 

We are coming home as early as ]>osHil)lc in the month of March. 
We are bu.sy, very buHV, and in our usual health ; Jane, though 
still complaining, rather better than vXw. lias long be^'U. I do not 
think' she in to 1m> stnniff again till she lias got into her home and 
native air, whieh of course will tpiicken our motions the more. 

We have botli of us determined to take lM»tt«»r can* of our health 
wert? we once home apiin ; I ft*el it to Ik» a real j»oint of duty, 
were it only for the gii-ater (plant ity and In'tter (piality of work 
which good health (>naMes lis to do. We are also miudtHl to try 
if we f*annot be a little more doinesticatinl among the moors of 
Putt(K*k — to take a gn»ater iiitert»st in the jMHiplp tlien» (who are 
all immortal en^atiires, however ]K>nrand defaced), and to feel as 
if the place were a fmm^ for us. Such as it is, I feel it a great 
blessing that we have it to go to. For the whole summer and on* 
wanls to winter I already see plenty of wtrk before me : how we 
turn ourselves afterwards need not yet bo decided on. I was verj 
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glad to learn that yon had promised to my mother to keep religion 
in your house : without religion constantly present in the heart, I 
see not how a man can lire otherwise than unreasonably — than 
desperately. I think that you do really in heart wish to be a good 
man ' as the one thing needful ; ' also that you will more and more 
' lay aside every weight/ and be found running the race faithfully 
for the true and only prize of manhood. This is my hope and 
trust of you, dear brother ; God turn it for both of us more and 
more into fulfilment Believe me ever, 

Your faithfully affectionate brother, 

T. CablyiiE 

The Carlvles left London on the 25th of March. Thev 
returned to Scotland by Liverpool, staying a few days 
with Mr. Welsh in Maryland Sti*eet,and then going on as 
they had come by the Annan steamer. Mrs. Carlyle suf- 
fered f riglitf ully from sea-sickness. She endured tlie voy- 
age for economy's sake ; but she was in bad lieahh and in 
worse spirits. The Graigenputtock exile, dreary ^nd dis- 
heartening, was again to be taken up ; the prospect of re- 
lease once more clouded over. Her life was tlie dreariest 
of slaveries to household cares and toil. She was without 
society, except on an occasional visit from a sister-in-law 
or a rare week or so with her mother at Templand. Car- 
lyle, intensely occupied with his thoughts and his writing, 
was unable to bear the presence of a second person when 
busy at his desk. He sat alone, walked alone, generally 
rode alone. It was necessary for him some time or other 
in the day to discharge in talk the volume of thought 
which oppressed him. But it was in vehement soliloquy, 
to which his wife listened with admiration perhaps, but 
admiration dulled by the constant repetition of tlie dose, 
and without relief or comfort from it. The eveninars in 
London, with the brilliant little circle which had gath- 
ered about them, served only to intensify the gloom of 
the desolate moor, which her nerves, already shattered 
with illness, were in no condition to encounter. Carlyle 
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observed these symptoms less than he ought to have done. 
Ills o>yn heahh, fiercely as at times he complained of it, 
was essentially robust. He was doing his own duty with 
his utmost energy. His wife considered it to be part of 
hers to conceal from him how hard her own share of the 
burden had become. Her high principles enabled her to 
go tlirough with it ; but the dreams of intellectual com- 
paniont«hip with a man of genius in which she had en- 
tered on her marriage had long disappeared ; and she set- 
tled down into her place again with a heavy heart. Her 
courage never gave way ; but she had a bad time of it. 
Tliey stayed a fortnight at Scotsbrig, where they heard the 
news of Goethe's death. At the middle of April they 
were on the moor once more, and Carlyle was again at his 
work. The * Characteristics ' and the article on Johnson 
had been received with the wannest admiration from the 
uicreasing circle of young intellectual men who were look- 
ing up to him as their teacher, and with wonder and ap- 
plause from the reading Ix)ndon world. He sat down 
with fresh heart to new eflforts. *The Death of (ioetho* 
was written immc<liatcly on his return for Lytton Uulwer. 
I)as Mdhrchen^ ' TiiK Tale,' so called hi (iermany, as if 
there were no other fit to l>e compared with it, was trans- 
lated for * Fraser,' with its singular explanatory notes.' 
His great concluding article on Goethe himself, on Cioe- 
the's {K>8ition and meaning in European history, liad to bo 
written next for the ' Foreign (^narterly ; ' another f«.»r the 
* Edinburgh ' on Ebenezer Elliot, the Coni-law Rhymer ; 
and lastly the essay on Diderot, for which he had been 
colle<*ting materials in Tx>ndon. He had added to his cor- 
respondents the new friend John Mill, Iwtween whom and 
liimself there had sprung up an ardent attachment. 

> Carlylo inid me that he had Mkcd GoHhe whether he wm riffht in hU in- 
irrproUtion of thi« storj, but that h« ooold never get an answer from hia 
about it. 
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His letters to Mill are not preserved, but Mill's to him 
remain. Between JeSrey and Mrs. Carlyle also the com- 
mmiication began again, Mrs. Carlyle apparently telling 
her cousin more of her inner state of feeling than she 
pleased to show to anyone else. Jeffrey had been an al- 
most daily visitor in Ampton Street : he saw and felt for 
her situation, he regarded himself as, in a sense, her guar- 
dian, and he insisted that she should keep him regularly 
informed of her condition. In London he had observed 
that she was extremely delicate; that the prospect of a 
return to Craigenputtock was intolerable to her. Carlyle's 
views and Carlyle's actions provoked him more and more. 
He thought him as visionary as tlie Asti'onomer in ' Eas- 
selas,' ahd confessed that he was irritated at seeing him 
throwing away his talent and his prospects. 

Carlyle, after his reception in Loudon circles, was less 
than ever inclined to listen to Jeffrey's protests. If in the 
midst of his speculations he could have spared a moment 
to study his wife's condition, the state of things at Craigen- 
puttock might have been less satisfactory to him. He was 
extremely fond of her: more fond, perhaps, of her than 
of any other living person except his mother. But it was 
his peculiarity, that if matters were well with himself, it 
never occurred to him that they could be going ill with 
anyone else ; and, on the other hand, if he was uncom- 
fortable, ho required everybody to be imcomfortable along 
with him. After a week of restlessness he was at his 
work in vigorous spirits — especially happy because he 
found that he could supply Larry's place, and again afford 
to keep a horse. 

Carlyle now takes up his own story. 

To Mrs. Carlyle^ Scotsbrig, 

Craigenputtock: May 2, 1SS3. 
My dear Mother, — ^We are getting along quite handsomelv here, 
ihongh in the midst of chaos and confusion worse confounded : 
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Jemmj Aitkin and bis man and innnmerable oilpots being in fall 
operation. They are painting the dining-room, lobby, and stair- 
case ; and, to avoid such a siaister for the fatnre, doing it in oil. 
We live in the drawing-room meanwhile, and I, for my i>art, study 
to ' jook and let the jaw go by,' minding my own business as 
much as possible, and what is not my own business as little as 
possible. 

Betty Smeal^ and Mary, of whose safe arrival we were some- 
what relieved to hear, would tell yon more minutely than my lit- 
tle note how all stood with us a fortnight ago. Jane had sent off 
to Templand for a maid, but began to regret she had not endeav- 
ourotl to bargain with the other, who, awkward as she i»*a8, seemed 
faithful and punctual. However, on the Monday a new figure 
made her appearance ; one ' Nancy ' from ThomhiU, a most assid- 
uous, blithe, fond little stump of a body, who will do excellently 
welL The* cow, too, is mending. Jane is far heartier now that 
she has got to work : to bake ; * and, mark this, to preserve egtjs in 
lime-water ; so that, as I said, the household stands on a quite 
tolerable footing. 

For a week I felt exceedingly out of my element ; inclined to 
be wretched and sulky : no work would pro8|)cr with me : I had 
to bum as fast as I wrote. However, by degrees I got h*fleii again, 
and took obediently to the gnwj and the genr. I have gut one 
piece of work done and sent off to London ; the other I have now 
fairly on the anWl, hot before me, and will s(K)n hamnior it out. 
One that is still in the midiUe ought not, as yon know, to cmw 
diiif. However, I think I con calculate on lK*in(( pn^tty well 
through l>efore this week end ; so tliat Jane may toll .\lick tliat I 
shall be rendu for a honte anv time after Weilnt»Hilav m»xt he likes. 
I have seen or heard nothing, since his lett<'r, of the Dumfries 
beast, and will wait now till I l>o there at any rate, if we are not 
provided otherwise in the mean time. 

This I lH»lieve, dear mother, is the main purpose of my letter — 
that I am to see you again so soon. We wUl then go through 
everything by the more convenient metho<l. 

I have rtjoiod out a thousand docks with my dock spade, which 
I find to be an invaluable tool. 

Let me pray that I may find you as well as Jane descrilwd, 

* A Scotcbrif; maid, who had been in chargi* of Oniicenpnttock in the winter. 

* A mistake «io Carlylo*! part. Mm Cailylo bad not •tirnKth for bouiefaokl 
work. 8he did it ; bai it p«nuuienUj hnkb down her haalth. 
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mending the Backbom road? I add no more bnt the message of 
mj wife's trae love to one and all of you. My own heart's wishes 
are with yon always. 

I remain, my dear Mother, 

Ever yonr affectionate, 

T. Cabltle. 
Jane wishes Jemmy to be on the ontlook for a pig for her ; she 
would not like to go beyond ten shillings, only v:ishes a good one 
oonld be had so, and come np with Alick's cart. I know not 
whether the scheme is feasible. — ^T. C. 

To John Carlyle, Naples, 

May 22. 

We are contented with the appearance of yonr domestic posi- 
tion, and would fain see further into it Your noble patient 
seems to suffer more than we anticipated. A certain real pity for 
her forlorn fortune, so gorgeous outwardly, ^^-ithih so desolate, 
comes over me ; one could fancy it no despicable task to struggle 
towards rectifying a life wherein are such capabilities of good. 
Bnt, alas ! how little can be done ! Therein, as in so many other 
cases, must the patient minister to herself. He whom experience 
has not taught innumerable hard lessons, will be wretched at the 
bottom of Nature^s cornucopia ; and some are so dull at taking 
up ! On the whole, the higher classes of modem Europe, espe- 
cially of actual England, ore true objects of com|mssion. Be thou 
compassionate, ]>atiently faithful, leave no means untried; work 
for thy wages, and it will be well with thee. Those Herzensergies- 
sungen eines Einsamen, which the late letters abound in, are not 
singular to me. The spirit that dwells in them is such as I can 
heartily approve of. It is an earnest mind seeking some place of 
rest for itself, struggling to get its foot off the quicksand and 
fixed on the rock. The only thing I regret or fear is that there 
should be so much occupation of the mind upon itself. Turn 
otUicard, Attempt not the impossibility to * know thyself,* but 
solely ' to know what thou canst work at.' This last is a possible 
knowledge for every creature, and the only profitable one ; neither 
is there any way of attaining it except trial, the attempt to xcork. 
Attempt honestly ; the result, even if unsuccessful, Ti*ill be infi- 
nitely instructive. I can see, too, you have a great want in your 
present otherwise so prosperous condition : you have not anything 
like enough to do, I dare say many a poor riding apothecair, 
with five times your labour and the fifth part of your income, is 
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hkppiw. Nerflrtheleoa, sUnd to it tightlj ; erei? time brings its 
dnt;. Think of this, u joa are vont, but think of it with ikpncti- 
otX intent. All specnUtion is beginainglesB and endleea. Do not 
let yoomelf into Gruiein, even in ;oar pr«Mst state o( partial 
inaction. I well, inflnitelj too well, know what Griibelu is : a 
wretched sink of darkness, pain, a paialjtio laHcination. Cover it 
np ; that is to say, negleot it for some ontward piece of action ; go 
resotnti^ly forward, yon will not heed the precipices that gaiie on 
the right hand of yon and on the left. Finally, dear brother, ' be 
alire I ' as my Shrewsbnij coachman told a Methodist patwin ; be 
alire.' all in included in that And so, Ood keep jon and met 
and make ns all happy and hononntble to one another, and ' not 
ashamed to livu' (as a roice we have often heard was wont to 
pray), ' nor afraid to dio.' Amen. 

I was at tk'otabrig last' wc«k, and found them all stmggling 
along, much as of old. Ooi- dear mother holdii out WoU ; is in 
fair ht-nlth, not morn dispirited than almost any one would be 
nnder her bereavement, and [leaoeful, with a high trust in the 
grrat Guide of all. We oiixx-t her here in about a week, with 
Alick, who ill bringing np the cart with some styt of a horse he 
waa to bny for me. We settled ererrthiug at Scotabrig ; the du- 
{larted had left it all read; for nettleuient. Yont name or mine 
(as I had myxelf requested)' ia not mentioned in the will : it was 
all between my mother and the other Ave. Each had to elaim 
some ]>erha]iH 120/.^ — each of the five. Our mother has the houses 
with some 'J><1. yearly during life. 

Of ounclveH hero there is not mnch new to be fiaiJ. Jane 
seemed to grow rrry 'jreiill;/ better when Hhe net foot on her native 
heath ; is now not so well again, but letter titan in Loudon. I 
have written two things— a nlmrt Fmnral Oniliim iiii OiH'tlie ; it 
is tor Itulwcr's magazine of June (the 'Sew Monthly'), and ]ili«Ht« 
the lady much lietler tlum me ; then a iiajier on certain Corn-law 
IthymeH for Napier, ot Rome twenty-Ave liagen. I am now iH'gin- 
ning a far njoro extenKJve onHay on Unlhr, for the ' Fon'ign t^ar- 
tcrly Iteview.' I am a)>t to Ihi rather Htiipid, but do the 1>cht I 
can. Venerable, di-ar CJii'thet but we will not H]>eak a wonl liere. 
Our iiastoral i>ntabli»hmunt is much like what it was ; duller a little 

■ Cu-lylp ripluna in hi* Jnumsl. He btd fcprawnlfd Id hii r>ther U»t b* 
>nd hii brill her J»bu bail recriTrd their ihanot bU fnrtun« in tbtir nlaca- 
tidti, uil tbat ths imt ought to b« iliTidcd amoni IfaoM wlko, bj workinf oa 
Uw laiiD, liad -—'-'—■ In t*"'"t II. 
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since Alick went, bat also qnieter. Onr new neighboois haye 
nothing to do with ns except little kind offices of business. Artie- 
nl&te speech I hear little, mj sole comfort and remedv is work. 
Work! rather an unnatural state, but not to be altered for the 
present. With manv blessings, too: a kind, true-hearted wife, 
with whom a true man mav share ant/ fortune, fresh air, food, and 
raiment fit for one. The place is even a beaatifol place in its 
kind, and may serve for a workshop as well as another. Let us 
work then, and be thankful. 

The Whig Ministry is all out and gone to the devil. Reform Bill 
and alL Newspapers will tell you enough. For us here it is little 
more than a matter of amusement : ' Whoiver*s King Fse be soob- 
ject' The country is all in a shriek, but will soon eom|>ose itself 
when it finds that things are — just where they were. Incapable 
dilettantes and capable knaves— which is worse ? Excuse mv dul- 
ness, dear John. Love me always, and may Crod bless you. 

T. Carltle. 

P.S. byMrs-Carlylei- 
Mv husband aavs : ' I have written the dullest letter ; do take 
the pen and underline it with something lively ! * But alas ! dear 
brother, I have diued — on a peppery pie ! and judge whether what 
he requires be possible : oonsole-ioi, I will write you a long letter 
some day, and all out of mv own head, as the children sav. In 
the meantime, believe that my affections and heartiest good wishes 
are with you now and always. 

Your sister, 

Jane W. C. 

Pleasant letters came from London. Ji»hn !Mill, young, 
ingenuous, and susceptible, had been profoundly impressed 
by Carljle. He had an instinct for recognising truth in 
any form in which it might be presented to him. Charles 
Buller had foretold that although Mill's and Carlyle's 
methods of thought were as wide asunder as the jK'les, 
they would understand and appreciate each other. Tliey 
sympathised in a conmion indignation at the existing con- 
dition of society, in a common contempt for the insincere 
professions with which men were veiling from themselves 
and from one another their emptiness of spiritual belief ; 
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and neither Hill nor Carlyle as yet realised how far apart 
their respective principles wonld eventually draw tlieiu. 
Tlie review of Boswell's ' Life of Johnson ' had delighted 
Mill. lie had read it so often that he conld almost re- 
peat it from end to end. He rccogiiiiicd the imiiieiifie 
superiority of intellectual honesty to intcllcctital power, 
lie reco^iiaed the shallowneas and feebleness u£ niodiim 
thought in tlie middt of its cant of progress. He i>rofes6ed 
himself a 1 nimble disciple of Carlyle, eager to be convinced , 
(which as yet lie admitted that lie waa not) of the great- 
ness of (toethe ; eager to admit with innocent mudc6ty 
Carlylc's own superiority to liimself. 

The letters from Mill were agreeable interludes in the 
life at Craigenpnttock, pictures of wliicli (.'arlylc continued 
regularly to send to his brother, while he recorded in his 
Diary tlic workings of his own mind. 

To John Carliile, A'ljilei. 

CriigriipDttOck: Jnlj SI, 1833. 

My dear Brother, — Ooodwife Marailaiu 1>mii|{lit n» yoiir Icttpr 
ofthe-tth fnim churcb with lior on Sumlny i-vt'iiiiiK. It ih iUo 
way the thrfp last liavo hap|M>ne<] to i-uuf, ki> wb kIiuU i-Htn-in it a 
liB)>|>y onipii whi'n our neiglilmnr tliiaka o( getting i wniicm. f iml 
Im! DuiikiHl, it ia all riffht. Yon Krvv.'ll, nii.l hnv.' now lii'ur.l tliut 
we arc well. Another IHtor, stnt ofl'thr'mi.'h the A.lv.wTite l.y tht) 
ForciBTi Office, will 1k> alpetiilv in your hiiti.K We Hhiill lieii.-e- 
ftirth ewliew Willium Fmser an we wcmlil Iliv Ri'iiiii'' nt iiii]><>ti>nee 
itnelf, a:J>l Inuit miiiiily to the PoHt. whirh. thoiiKh it luis l..il.-n>i], 
liBK nc'ver vft nlisiiluli'ly ileeeived um. I Imiient for jmor Fni*er — 
a worthy, fiii'inlly en-iilurp, Init whose utter iin|>uiielualily in a 
worlil hiiiU on time will fnixlmte even- emh-avimr h>> may enjOTint 
in, exeeirt the hvl^thnt of ■jHittinK life— whieh will ]in>1i>1>ly Iw 
tranKaetei] in ri-i/'f wnnon. I aui »n(rrr. Um, an well an -nrry : th« 
idle loHJiiK of letters in a ntreteh of rari'lesMUMiii to whieh even the 
IN-usantH of f ileni-HMlanil are Bn|>erior. Entrust any of i h.>ni with a 
letter, 111! knowH it mmi lie attemle.l to. Frawr to nil a|>|H-ar«nee 
lias aiKO wasleil my last letter to noctho : at leant ii» lueHHaKe yet 
mclica me from Weimar, and X wrote to Eckeimaon laiit week oo 
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that hypotbesis. Fie, fie, the foolish Fraser ! And now, Doctor, 
taking to ourselves this practical lesson to be for onr share in all 
things donblv and trebly punctual, we will leave the unfortunate 
man. All is right at last 

Both of us were heartily gratified with your letter. I have the 
cheering sight before me of a prophecy, often pronounced and as- 
serted, realising itself. Jack is to be a man after all. Your out- , 
ward relations seem all prosperous and well managed. Tour char- 
acter is unfolding itself into true self -subsistence. In the work 
appoints you to do you not only seem to work but actuaUy work. 
For the rest, let us be patient under this delay and separation. 
Both were perhaps necessaiy ; in any case, if we improve them, 
will turn to good fruits. I quarrel not with your solitude, nor 
with anything you do, so it bring yourself contentment and the 
feeling of profit This is the best and only role you can have. 
Nevertheless,' I have always found that companionship with any 
man that will speak out truly his experiences and persuasions 
(so he have such) was a most precious ingredient in the history of 
one's life; a thing one turns back to, and finds evermore new 
meaning in ; for indeed this is real, and therefore inexhaustible. 
God made that man you speak with ; all else is more or less theo- 
retical and incomplete. Indeed, in eveiy sense one is but an 
unhealthy fraction while alone ; only in society Tiith his equals a 
wbole. For which reason it gratifies me that you make acquaint- 
ance with CreU and old Squares, the doctor. I could like weU to 
know both of them. Sir W. (ein Bomirier den man muss gelten 
Icissen) will make an exceUent cicerone ; can tell you all about 
Troy, too, and who knows what itineraries. Quadri Tiill satirically 
show you Italian quackery, and how an ardent, hot temperament 
demeans itself therein. I must also esteem it no small felicity you 
naturally have : that of associating with a thoroughly courteous 
society-cultivated woman. No higher piece of art is there in the 
world. Schone sie ! Verehre sie ! Your whole law lies there. The 
weak, lovely one will be loved, honoured and protected. Is not ' 
in truth a noble woman (noblewoman or not) Gottes UehHchster 
Gedanke, and worth reverencing? Be diligent with your joumaL 
Note everything, let it seem noteworthy or not. Have no eye 
towards publication, but only towards self enlightenment and 
pleasant recoUection. Publication, if it seems needful, will fol- 
low of its own accord. Goethe's Italian travels are a fine modeL 
AUes rein anffeschaulf wie e$ ist^ und seyn mtiss. I often figure you 
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In the Toledo rtreet with lemonado-bootlui Bad nuMroni cook- 
eriM, and lond BingiDg, lond apeakiiig mnltitndeii on tho loTeliext 
ipot ol earth's anrfoce. I here on tho QlaiHtent liillnidc, in the 
wunn dnak, the wililemeBS all raponi; and silent except a cnrlew 
or two, the great heaven above me, aronnd me onlv the ftpirit* of 
the distant, of the dead— all has a pretematnral rharacter nn- 
speakablv eameat, lad, bnt nowise wrotchcil. Yon mav tell me, 
if fou hke, what Cknuan books joar lodj reads; and on the 
whole be more and more minnte in pictoring ont to me the carrcnt 
of yonr natural daj. I want to know what clothes you wear, what 
sort of riutnnl yon flubsist on. 

To turn now the Scottish aide of the leaf. I have flninhed 
'Goetlif's Works,* and corrected the proof of it since I wrote — a 
long, desnltory, rhaiModio concern of fortj-four p*Rrs in the 
'F. <j. Keview.' Thene arc no dajs for speaking of Ooethe. I 
next went over to CatlinnH,' and Seotsbrig, leaving Jane at Temp- 
land (who mt^d mnch tliat she liad volunteered to staj behind 
me). Tho Cntliuos agricalturo was all green and prosiMjring. 
The farmer, with wife and child, had gouo over to Brand's of 
CrsigLom, whilher I followed them ; and, stranfte eni>iig)i, was 
shortlv after joined by Jamie and m^ mother, all onKageil that 
evening to have tea there! Everything was an one eould have 
ho]>ed : cro\n all exceUent, good healtli, goo<l agreement, good 
weather. I dro%-e onr mother to .\nnan uuit forenoon in tlieclatch, 
as wo call tho old gig, whii'h tho new gn-y niaro briskly draws 
along: wont and l>atbed there at tho Miock of tho liill.'in the ver^ 
spot where I wai near drowned nil and twenty yeam ago, whilher 
1 will not return : fonnd Hon Nelson (it was market d«y) ; dinetl 
with him and talked tninieasnmbly all attemooa, though I hod 
much rather liave listeneil if he liail liked. 

I was at .\nnnii another liatliing ilay, but misHed Hen. Tlowevcr, 
we chanced to mo<'t on DiMlI>e<-k Hoiglits Hcit WcilnetuUy morn- 
ing as I wa-t returning home : apjiointed a ronil<'r.v<ni-i at our inn 
and then over a thimbleful of branily and water talkeil again for 
the sjBice of two stricken -hours. Waugh I wiw aski'd for and 
beard tho strangeHi liislorr. Lying among the |«itH, forgotten of 
men, he seen his .4uiit Margaret lUe (|>iM>r olit I'eg!) and himHelt 
thereby put in jKHMeHHion of WW. as inheritance. Wiioreugmn, 
shaving hii iH'Anl and jiulting on change of rHimeut, he wolka 
down to Benson's, and thero orders fodder and atall of tho best ; 
• Almanilw Owlylt'i new tor^ 
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reigns among the bagmen to heart's content ; shifts after a season 
to the King's Arms, Dnmfries, and there or in some similar estab- 
lishment is perhaps even now bnming his fifty poond candle to 
the socket, and going ont in stench ! Saw ever mortal the like ? 
The man. Doctor, is once for all deprived of understanding, the 
greatest misfortune, properly the only one, that can befall a man. 
He hath said to the father of No Work and Darkness, ' Behold I 
am thine.' Let me mention here more specially, before quitting 
Annandale, that at Scotsbrig all was busy and right ; hay harvest 
was at its height the day I came off, and prospering well. Our 
mother seemed in better than usual health, was delighted with her 
two bathes, and should have (had another) but the clatch failed 
and needed repairs. She said after, ' I kenna how many kind 
things I wanted to bid (thee say for) me to John ; and thou was 
ay gane first.' I said you understood them all, and I constantly 
(wrote with) ])ains about Scotsbrig and her. I am to write thither 
this night and send your letter. Alick also I write to : our boy is 
going to exchange horses with him for a week (when) we get the 
rest of our coals carted. Our newspapers go between these house- 
holds and sometimes from one to the other ; there is all commu- 
nity we can kept up : f re(iuent messages, constant good wishes. 

Since I returned I have been employed translating a little piece 
named 'Novello,* from the fifteenth volume of Goethe, and reus- 
ing an old translation of * the Mahrchen,' with intent to add some 
commentary ; and offer both i)a|)ers to James Fraser. I have an 
essay to write on Diderot (for Cochrane), and all his twenty-one oc- 
tavos lying here to read first : shall do it, any way, inritd Mi»ei^rd, 
and may as well begin even now. I have upwards of a hundred 
pages to put out of me before winter. Stand to it ? XttWi dies 
sine lined. As to Dreck, he lies here quite calm bound up in 
twine. My partial puqjose is to spend another 50/. on him, and 
have him printed by-and-by myself. I in some metisuro see 
through the matter, not yet wholly. One thing I imagine to he 
clear enough, that honkaeUinfiy slain by puffer^', is dead, and will not 
come alive again, though worms may for some time live in the car- 
case. What method writers who have something to write shall 
next take is now the (question. In a generation or two the answer 
(summed up from the procedure of wise, inventive men) will be 
forthcoming. To us any way martitrdmn is the thing ai)i>ointed ; 
in this and all other generations only the degree of it, the outward 
figure of it, vary. Thank God we have still food and vesture, and 
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eon bUU get » thing Bpoken oat and printed ; more ve need not 
covet, more ia nut neceosai;. I have a thing to oinA Napier on 
ftll this, bnt it is tn p«eo yet. Ueanwhile we get along tolerably 
enongh ; all, as jon foncied, ia tight, tidy, and peaceable here — * 
flonrinhing garden, iritb blackbirds devoaring the fruit, even aj^Iea 
a basket or two ; rosea innnmerable ; a park walled in (tliia was poor 
Alick'a Ust act here) so that the ' rowonlree gate ' and oil gates bat 
the oaterone are removed, and cow on J horses graze at ease; amon- 
Btroas peat-stack against grim winter ; money in one's punte, faith 
in one's heart. What is there wanting 7 So we live bcr^, a vaniler- 
Uchet, ahgettmderlet Weiea. Jane drives down to Dmnfrics to-mor- 
row with the boT, and takoa this letter. She is for enongh from 
perfect health still, yet certainly improving. She greets yon affec- 
tionately; mis mnch pleased with your letter, especially that i>art 
where yon siieak so aensibty about ii good iri/n and the blosscdneu 
she brings. I have aome thoaght that wo shall be in Edinburgh 
thia winter, printing of Dreck and what not. I liavc Mill, and Mrs. 
Austin Jane has, as occoaioniiJ correspoD dents in London. Mill 
and Qlcn are at-iitiaintcd, though it is mostly on Mill's side; 
Qlon ia aofenciMe a character, so near madness moreover. Mill's 
Icttera are too ai>ecalativo ; bnt I reckon him an excellent jterson, 
and his love to tat is great. Ho tella me Glen got your Naples 
letter, was much contented therewith, and well. His other news 
are the deccoKc, or at least paralysis, of Ht. Uimonianiam ; and 
London politicH, for which I core leas evotr day. Bullcr ia Ixying 
for Liskeard Inirongh with hoi>es. Tlie election will not Ini (or 
several months ; no diaiuilution all winter. George Ining was at 
Annan at his fatlicr'a funeral for two ilnys. Edward, it seeniH, is 
summoned to answer for himself before the Annan l*n-!<)>ytcrT, 
and will come, and be degiOHcd. The time is ni-or ; whether I 
hliall see him nncertain. He is preacliing in the fluids ulumt Lon- 
don ; at Haniimtead Heath, his precentor in a tree (lust account I 
■iaw). There was also a para(rra|ih aliont bnildinfc him a now 
church. His old congregation have ofTcreil funi-hnitii I.IKNW. a 
year, Whether he takex it, not said. The Dows are fcrfA out, the 
lost of them resiimeil- It is wholly a Ix-aatly piece of iirnoraooe 
and Btnpidity, too stupid even for the gross heoila of Kn^land. 
That the high, the holy, can flnd no other lodginR than tlmt awin- 
iah one ia even the miw'Ty. (Ich) mend it, and us. Of Badama 
no news since we left him in Dartlett's Buildings ; gone from En* 
field, with no good outlook moTKl ot domestio. Voot Badami^ 
Vou IL— IS 
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wie gem mdchC ich Dick retten / Qraham is still in Glasgow, no 
tidings could I get of him farther. Bomswark unsold. So goes 
the world here, dear brother. The weather is hot, the year is 
fertile beyond all example. The simple ho])e from the Reform 
Bill. Electioneering flourishes, in which I take no interest. 
Cholera is at Carlisle, and somewhat worse than ever in London. 
None of us are in the least alarmed at it. Be not you either. I 
paid Alick 45/. 8s. of your money. The 25?. 8s. was a tailor s ac- 
count ; and now you owe him nothing. I sent Jeffrey word that 
you had remitted the 43/. 10s. (specifying the items) to pay him, 
and that /, not you, was now (till I could get the Dumfries banker 
near) his debtor. He answers, gratified by your punctuality, and 
I wiU now clear him off the first time I am at Dumfries. He savs 
yon have justified what I thought unjustifiable. Gott sey Dank/ 
I am in wo need of monev, otherwise I would freelv take vour 
help, and will continue as ready if you i)rove worthy. I can now 
pay the Advocate my own debt (had I once got my accounts in), 
and have a 50/. over. Another 100/., to be earned as fast as may 
be, will clear Edinburgh and even print Dreck. As Dreck can be 
imprinted till the means be lent me, so one hand will wash the 
other, and we shall do very well. Jefirey is perhai>s on his way 
to Edinburgh to-day. He is a candidate for the Membership 
there, and has a Radical opponent and a Tory. All men are dis- 
appointed in him a little, but remember his past sen-ices. 

Jane says she will write you a complete letter next time. This 
is the thing she says. Let us see whether she will perform. I 
will not fail to remind her, if that will do. And now, dear 

brother, adieu. 

Valeas mei memar, 

T. CABLTI& 

Extracts from Journal 

May 18. — ^About beginning an essay on Goethe's life. All still 
dark, or rather all void ; yet thin films, of bulk enough had they 
become substances, hover here and there. Have been well nigh 
idle again for a fortnight. Nothing spurs mo but an evil can- 
Kience. 

I have often remarked that the present generation has lost the 
faculty of giving names. The modem streets of towns (London 
for a chief example) and innumerable other things are proofs of 
this. They are reduced to name streets by the owner of the land. 
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hj the bnilder, or in Bome other mechanicaJ waj, almost u if bf 
fonnnlo. Tlius in l>tim[ri«s the; hare mode their old Lochmaben 
Gate into Engliah Stret-I, thej have their Irith Street, and bo forth. 
In Manchester thej have taken the ready-made Loudon names, 
have their Piccadilly and the like. In Lirerpool they have named 
■treets hy herbs (Vine Street, &c,, £c.), by jtoets {Po|w Street), 
and bj other deBperate methods. What talent is aptccially rcqai- 
Bite for giving a namo? A certain geniality of insight, whereby 
some real ))roj)erty of the thing reveals itself. A very little will 
do, but Hiime little is requisite ; then, so unetul are names, even 
an indiflereut one sticks. \Ve eanuot now give so much as a nick- 
numr. Giving a hame, inde(>d, in a poetic art ; all poetry, if wa 
go to that with it, is but a giving of nama. 

V*liat a sad wont I am in of libraries, of books to gather Cacta 
from ! \Vliy is there not a MajcMty's library in every county town? 
There is a Majesty's jail and gallons in every one. 

Wflnemlati, Mag S-1. — Came newa that Wellington has not been 
able to get on, so violent was the Hpirit of the couutry and I'arlia- 
nienl, HO Itad given np the concern, and 'our friendH* were once 
niore all in their plact-i% with lilierty to create [leerti or do what 
tlioy liked. A la honne fienre! Ueniocracy gets aliing »itli accel- 
erated ]jace — whither? Old borough -mongers secinin^fly <(uito 
des[>erate ; meotingH, resolntiiiuH, block flags and white flogs 
(!uime even mount a jietticoat in reference to the Queen), threat- 
piiingK, Hiilt-mn covenants (to oust ToryiHUi), run their coudk! over 
all the IkIcs. I purely an ondookor, in ouj other cajuuily thcro 
being no neffl of me. 

Thnn, then, after eighteen months of dismsnion and concttsaioa 
(enough to shake a far tlmier than nnr worm-eaten <'onKlitutii)n to 
pii-ces) is this grand qucstiiin to lie decided in the aHimiativo? 
Kliall we give onrKclvi's a chunre tti licgin to try wln-Iher we ran 
help tlie maladies iif Kngland, or shall wo not give ourselvus a 
chance ? 

Karl Grey and his siiuailnm liATe moved along like honest, solid- 
lying— In gKnge. Tumbled Imck tliey liail alwayx falh'n on a n>*o- 
Itlle unnniinoui peii])1<-. and Ix'eu home forward again. Ciiuld 
they have ]>ass>'d a Calhutic Hill, any ■ ItiU ' recpiiring the smallest 
address or management ? Wellington is at the Btakc (in effigy) in 
all market towns ; undeser\-cdly, aa I imagina. Tbo man aosma a 
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lorj soldier; otherwise a person of great intrepidity, strategic- 
diplomatic faculty, soldierly (Dalgettyish) principle, and even di- 
rectness and plainness of speech. Fond of employment doubtless, 
fond of power. Perhaps one of the most honest men in the House 
of Lords. Earl Grey can speak ; act he apparently cannot. He 
should resign directly after passing his Bill, if he would avoid be- 
coming the most unpopular man in England, which poor W. now 
is. Basta ! 

Wednesday^ Jttne6. — ^Was at Templand yesterday; over the 
' Bogra Craig ' in the morning, and returned at night by the Lag 
road. Fine scent of hawthorns and green summer herbs; old- 
fashioned thatched cottages, clean, whitened, warm-looking in 
their kdusliche Eingezogenheit, Woman with her children i)eeling 
potatoes by the water side, down in the chasm at Scarbridge. At 
night, hawthorn blossoms again, queen of the meadows, glowworms 
in Qlenessland, a waning moon, and gusty north-easter. My own 
thoughts sad enough, yet not of that hateful emptiness. They are 
thoughts, not mere sensfxtions. Mother and Jane waiting my (late) 
return. 

Sir James Mackintosh is dead. A Wliig of the highest order, 
the result of whose life is well-nigh exhausted with himself. 
Henceforth no man of such faculty is doomed to that unfortu- 
nate part of a *supposer,' well paid for plainly supposing, and so 
seeming plausibly to act, but may become a belierer, and actually 
set about doing. I saw Mackintosh only once, and never spoke to 
him, only heard him speaking. 

Very kind letter from Mill, whose zealous and quite credible 
approbation and appropriation of Johnson gratifies me, I doubt, 
far more than it should. Unspeakable is the importance of man 
to man. A tailor at Thomhill, who had vehemently laid to heart 
the Characteristics, was also a glad phenomenon to me. Let a 
million voices cry out, * How clever ! ' it is still nothing ; let one 
voice cry out, 'How true!' it lends us quite a new force and en- 
couragement. 

I have no books, cannot by any convenient contrivance get any 
books ; a little money in this, as in one or two other matters, 
might do something for me. Hast thou not the Book of Nature? 
A page of it ; but here, in the Dunscore Moss, well-nigh a blank 
leaf. Not wholly so. Bead it welL 
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Tbe most stnpendoiis of gigmen was Phaeton ; droye the brmy- 
est gig, and with the sorrowfnllest results. An instance, too, of 
what the law of inheritance produces. He had built no sun char- 
iot (could not build a wheelbarrow), but would and could insist 
on driving one, and so broke his own neck and set lire to the 
world. 

July 21. — A strange feeling of B%ipemaiitraiism^ of 'the fearful- 

* ness and wondcrfulncss ' of life, haunts me and grows upon me. 

Baw Ben Nelson at Annan ; long talk with him. Unluckily my 

habit (and the }»eople*8 habit with me) is rather to si)eak than to 

listen ; I mean it no wise so, but so I often find it has proved. 

' Society for the Diffusion of Common Honesty * were the use- 
fullest of all societies could it take effect. 

Juh/ 22. — ^fooli.sh puppet figure, which I saw in a huckster's 
Bh()i>-window at Loudon in some lane, has awakened thoughts in 
me which I have not yet found any words for ! To imagine ; W- 
daif Tliat is an unfathomable thing. 

As yot I have never risen into the region of creation. Am I ap- 
proaching it ? Ach Uott ! nich rul^iem dem unautuqirechlicfien. 

\Va.s there ever a more merry-andrew- looking thing (if we con- 
sider it) tlian for a wretched creature named man, or gigman, 
alighting for one instant on this 'everlasting earth,' to say, it is 
mine ! // ; consider what it (the earth) projMjrly is — the reflex of 
the tiring sjnrit cf man, the joint itroduction of man and God — 

Natnr iit Scholl und Raoch 
Umnebclnd Himmeliigluth. 

The greatest of all fiast or present anti-gigmen was Jesus Christ. 
This age is quite especially wrecked and sunk in gigmanism. 

Hom«'r's * Iliad' would have brought the author, had he offerc<l 
it to Mr. Murray on the hulf-protit 8yrtt4»m, say fivc-and-twenty 
guineas. The Pro]>hecies of Lsuiiih would liave made a small ar- 
ticle in a ri'view, which, leaving not under the rate of three guineas 
a sheet (excluding extracts, whon*of there are none in Isaiah), could 
chiH^rfulIy enough have n^muncrated him with a five pound note. 
To H]>oak of laying the ^-riter of a true l>ook is, on the whole, de- 
lirium. The thing is unpayable ; the whole world oould not buy 
it Couhl the whole world induce him by fee or reward to write 
it otlionft'ise— oppoflite wise ? Then is he no writer, only a deplo- 
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rable despicable scribbler, waiting till the besom of destitntion 
sweep him away. 

Authors are martyrs — ^witnesses for the truth — or else nothing. 
Money cannot make or unmake them. They are made or un- 
made, commanded and held back by God Almighty alone, whose 
inspiration it is that giveth them understanding ; yet for the world 
whom they address, for the fitness of their language towards it, 
their clearness of insight into its interests, and the ear ii shall give 
them — for all in short that respects their revelation of themselves 
(not their existence in themselves) — money, as the epitome and 
magic talisman of all mechanical endeavour whatsoever, is of in- 
calculable importance. Money cannot hire the \^Titing of a book, 
but it can the printing of it. The existence of a public library, or 
non-existence thereof, in the circle where a thinker is bom will 
forward his thinking or obstruct and prevent it. When the 
thinker has discovered truth, it depends on money whether the 
world shall participate in such discovery or not participate. In 
how many other ways (as when your nascent wise man is poor, 
solitary, uneducated, &c.) can the 'talisman of power' cut away 
impediments and open out the path ! Many a fallen spark too is 
quenched, or lives only as a spark, which could have been fanned 
into a cheerful light and fire. (No end to all this, which is to go 
into that paulo post future essay on Authors,) 

Cholera at Carlisle ; a case talked of in Aunandale. The cow- 
ardice or bravery of the world manifests itself best in such a sea- 
son. Nothing lies in cholera^ with all its coUapses, spasms, blue- 
ness of skin, and what else you like, except death, which may lie 
equaUy in a conunon catarrh — in the wheel of the nearest hackney 
coach. Yet here death is original ; the dunce who, blindeil by cus- 
tom, has looked at it in the usual forms, heedless, unreasoning, 
now sees it for the first time, and shudders at it as a novelty.' 

' The special, sole, and deepest theme of the world*s and man's 

> The cholera fell very heavily on Dnmfries. For want of accomnftxlation; 
the sick were crowded together in a single large building, oat of which few 
who had entered came ont ahve. The town was terror struck. Carlyle told 
me that the panic at la^t reached the clcx^, who were afraid to go within the 
door of that horrible chamel house to help the dying in their passage into 
eternity, bat preached to them from the outside through the open windows. 
He had no love for Catholic priests and what he called their poisoned ginger- 
bread consolations; but in this instance he bore an ungrudging testimony 
that the only minister of religion who ventured in among the sick beds was 
a poor priest ; and the poor priest, alas ! caught the infection and died. 
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hiatoTj, whereto bU other themes are subordinated, remains the 
conflict of onbelief and belief. All epochs wherein Itclicf prevails, 
under what form it will, are splendid, heart-elevating, fi-uitful tor 
contemporaries and |>osterit7. All epochs, on the contmry, where 
unbelief, in what form soever, maintains itsson^ victon*, should 
thcj even fur a moment glitter with a sham splendour, vanish 
from the eyes of posterit;, because no one chooses to burden him- 
self with a Btudj of the unfruitful.'— 'Goethe's Works,' ri. 15V, on 
MoscB and his Exodus. 

TliKse notcB eliow liow powerfully Carlyle'a intellect wm 
working, liuw be wae cutting out itti orij^itial ruad for him- 
self, fur away from tlie Kudicalitiiii of the day. Dut it is 
in the nature of Euch thoughts that tlicy draw ofF a man's 
attention from what ia round hiiri, and prevent liini from 
attendhig to the thousand little tliinge and the many great 
thingH of which the commonplaced of life are composed. 
\'ocal as ho was — pouring out whatever was in him in b 
Blreani of talk for hours together — he woe nut the cheer- 
fullest of companions. He spoke much of hnjM:, but he 
was never hopeful. The world was not moving to his 
mind. His anticipations were habitually gloomy. The 
persons with whom be bad conic in contact fell short of 
the demandi) which the sternness of bis teni[>er was in- 
clined to make <ni them, from the dnulge who had iU- 
cleaned a vegetable dish, Xv, the man of loiters who had 
written a silly article, or the riiaeton who was driving 
the State chariot through the wn>ng constellations, 'ilius, 
although indigei'tion, which interfered wirh bis working 
recalled his impatience to himself, be could leave bis wife 
toill-bcalth and toil, assuming that all was well ah long at 
she did not complain ; and it was plain to every one of her 
friends, l>efore it was susi>ccted by her husband, that the 
bard, solitary life on the moor was trying severely both 
her constitution an<l her nerves. ^ 

Carlyle saw, and yet was blind. If she suffered ahe 
coDcculed her triaU from lum, lest Lis work ahoold luffer 
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also. Bat she took refuge in a kind of stoicism, which 
was but a thin disguise for disappointment and at times 
for misery. It was a sad fate for a person so bright and 
gifted ; and if she could endure it for herself, otliers, and 
especially JeflFrey, were not inclined to endure it for her. 
Jeffrey had been often in Ampton Street, claiming the 
privileged intimacy of a cousin. Eyes so keen as the Lord 
Advocate's could not fail to see how things were goiug 
with her. She herself perhaps did not hide from him that 
the thought of being again immured in Craigenputtock was 
horrible to her. Liking and even honouring Carlyle as ho 
did, he did not like his faults, and the Lord Advocate was 
slightly irritated at the reception which Carlyle had met 
with in London, as tending to confinn him in the illusion 
that he was a prophet of a new religion. He continued to 
write to Mrs. Carlyle tenderly and even passionately, as he 
would have written to a daughter of his own. It was in- 
tolerable to him to think of her with her fine talents lost 
to all the enjoyments that belonged to her age and charac- 
ter, and provoking to feel that it was owing to moody fan- 
cies too long cherished, and fantastic opinions engendered 
and fed in solitude. She made the best of her position, as 
she always did. She had been greatly interested in the 
daughter of her landlady in Ampton Street, Miss Eliza 
Miles, who had so romantically returned Mrs. Carlyle's re- 
gard, that she had proposed to go back with her as a ser- 
vant to Craigenputtock. Mrs. Carlyle knew too well what 
Craigenputtock was to allow her to accept ^liss Miles's of- 
fer. She wrote to her occasionally, however, in the sum- 
mer wliich followed their stay in London, and invited her 
to pay the place a visit. 

To Miss Eliza Miles, 

Craigenputtock : Jane 16, 1S33. 
My dear Eliza, — ^I conid wager you now think the Scots a less 
amiable nation than yon had sapposed, least of all to be com- 
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mended on the score of good futli. Is it not soF Hu not mj 
whole nation soffered in jonr opinion throngh laj eoliUt; faalt. 
InFubruorjImadeavoluntarjengagement to write to vuu, which 
now in June remAins to be fnltllled. miltl un fullllliDg it, which 
proven that it ia not altogether ' ont of aight ont of niiuJ ' with 
mo ; and could I giro jou an idea of the tumult I hare been in 
since we parted, yon would find me excuaable if not blameless. I 
nevpr forgot mv gentle Ariel in Ampton Street ; it were positive 
sin to forget her, so helpful she, so trustful, so kiod and good. 
Besides, this is the place of all others for thinking of sbnent 
friends, where one has so seldom anj prcwnt to think of. It is 
the Etillest, solitaricst place that it ever entered your imagina- 
tion to conceive, where one has the strangest shadowy exiHtence. 
Nothing is a<'tual in it but the food we eat, the bed one slce|>8 on, 
and, praised t>e Heaven, the fine air one breathrs. The rest is all 
a dream of the absent and distant, of things jiast and to come. I 
was fatigued enough by the jouruey homo, still more by the bns- 
tling which awaited mo there — a dismantled house, no effectnol 
servants, weak health, and, worso than the xcven plufiriies of Egypt, 
a necesaity of iiaintets. All these things were aKsiimt me. But 
happily there is a continual tide in human a&oini ; and if a little 
while ago I was near being swpj>t away in the htibhnb, ho now 
I Bnd myself in a dead calm. All is ogoiu in order abuut us, and 
I fold my Iiands and ask what is to l>c done next? 

' The duty neon^t hand will show itself in courw>.' So my 
Goethe teaches. No one who lays thr precept to hiurt can ever 
bo at a stand. Impress it on your ' twenty ' cliililren [that I think 
was the iinmlier yun hail fixed upon). Imprew it on the whole 
twenty from the cnutle upwards, and you will Hjian- your sons the 
vexation of many a wild-goose chase, and render your ilaugliters 
for GVfT inipi-uetieahle to mn hi'. Shame tliat nni'U a malady Nhonld 
exist in a Christian land : should not only exist, but !« almost gen- 
eral thnmghout tliu whole female )M>pulalion that is plai'ml al>otre 
thenecessity of working for daily bread. If I have an antti»thy for 
any rlosHof iHiijilcit is tnr Atir l<iili>ii. lalmnst match my hiiHl>and*B 
detestation of lurt ridge-shooting gentlemen. 'Woe to the line taily 
will) sliimld find henudf wt ilown at ('raigenpntlfick fi<r the first 
timein her life left alone with her own tbonglita— no '/•turn l«u<i-ir' 
in thcKame kin(^Iom with her; no place ofamusement withinaday's 
jonmey ; the verr church, her last imaginable rmource, seven miles 
o£L I can fancy with what honor abe wonld look on the ridgs 
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of motmtams that seemed to enclose her from all earthly bliss ; 
with what despair in her accents she would inquire if there was 
not even a ' charity sale ' withii\ reach. Alas, no ! no outlet what- 
ever for * lady's work/ not even a book for a fine lady's under- 
standing. It is plain she would have nothing for it but to die as 
speedily as possible, and so relieve the world of the expense of 
her maintenance. For my part I am veiy content. I have eveiy- 
thing here my heart desires that I could have anywhere else, ex- 
cept society, and even that deprivation is not to be considered 
wholly an eviL If people we like and take pleasure in do not 
come about us here as in London, it is thankfully to be remem- 
bered that ' here the kicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.* If the knocker make no sound for weeks together, it 
is so much the better for my nerves. My husband is as good 
company as reasonable mortal could desire. Every fair morning 
we ride on horseback for an hour before breakfast. My precious 
horse knew me again, and neighed loud and long when he found 
himself in his old place. And then we eat such a surprising 
breakfast of homebaked bread and eggs, &c. &c. as might incite 
anyone that had breakfasted so long in London to write a pastoral. 
Then Carlyle takes to his writing, while I, like Eve, ' studious of 
household good,' inspect my house, my garden, my live stock, 
gather flowers for my drawing-room, and lapfuls of eggs, and 
finally l)etake myself also to writing or reading or making or 
mending, or whatever work seems fittest. After dinner, and only 
then, I lie on the sofa (to my shame l)e it spoken), sometimes 
sleep, but oftenest dream waking. In the evening I walk on the 
moor — how different from Holbom and the Strand! — and read 
anything that does not exact much attention. Such is my life, 
agreeable as yet from its novelty if for nothing else. Now would 
you not like to share it ? I am sure you would l)e haj)py beside 
us for a while, and healthy, for I would keep all drugs from your 
lips, and pour warm milk into you. Could you not find an escort 
and come and trv ? At all rates write and tell me how vou ai*e, 
what doing, what intending. I shall always be interested in all 
that concerns you. My health is slowly mending. 

Yours affectionately, 

Jaxe Carltle. 

This is pretty, and it shows Craigenputtock on its fairest 
side. But there was a reverse of die picture. I have not 
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seen any of Mrs. Carlyle's letters to JeflFrey, but in one of 
them she sent some verses. It was sunnner, for there 
were rose leaves along with them, for which JeflFrey seems 
to have asked. That the verses below were written at 
Craigenpiittock is certain, for they are dated from ' The 
Desert.' Time, circumstances, and JeflFrey's own acknowl- 
edgment that she had sent him verses of some kind, make 
it ahnost certain that tliey belong to this particular pe- 
riod. I find them among loose fragments in her own 
portfolio : — 

To a SwaUow building under our Eave$, 

Thon too hast travelled, little flattering thing — 
Hast seen the world, and now thy wcarj wing 

Thou too most rest. 
But much, my little bird, conldst thou but tell, 
rd give to know why here thou lik'st so well 

To build thy nest. 

For thou liast passed fair places in thy flight ; 
A world lay all l)eueath thee where to light ; 

And, strange thy taste, 
Of all the varied tuM^nes that met thine eye — 
Of all the s{)ots for building 'neath the sky — 

To choose this waste. 

Did fortune try thee ? was thy little purso 
Perehanoe run low, and thou, afraid of worse, 

PVlt h«»re secure ? 
Ah, no ! thou nccd'st not gold, thon liappy one I 
Thou know*Kt it not. Of all Qod*8 creatures, man 

Alone is ]>oor ! 

What wa.s it, thon ? some mystic turn of thought. 
Caught under German f*ave», and hither brought. 

Marring thine eye 
For the world's lovelinosH, till thou art grown 
A sober thing that dost but mope and moan 

Not knowing why ? 
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Nat, if thy mind be sonnd, I need nol ask. 
Since here I see thee working at thj task 

With wing and beak. 
A well-laid scheme doth that small head contain, 
At which thou worVst, brave bird, with might and main. 

Nor more need'st seek. 

In tmih, I rather take it thon hast got 
B^ instinct wise much sense about thj lot. 

And hast small care 
"Whether an Eden or a desert be 
Thy home so thou remain*st alive, and free 

To skim the air.- 

Ood speed thee, pretty bird ; may thy small nest 
With little ones all in good time be blest 

I love thee much ; 
For well thou managest that life of thine, 
While I ! Oh, ask not what I do with mine ! 

Would I were such ! 

TheDMert. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

A.D. 1882. .£T. 87. 

Jeffrey carried Mrs. Carlylc's sad verses with him to the 
* glades ' of Richmond, to muse upon them, and fret over 
his helplessness. To him his cousin's situation had no re- 
lieving feature, for he believed that Carljle was entered 
on a course which would end only less ruinously than Ir- 
ving's — that he was sacrificing hiB own prosjHJcts, as well 
as liis wife's happiness, to arrogant illusions. The fact 
was not as JefTrey saw it. Carlyle was a knight errant, 
on the noblest quest which can animate a man. He was 
on the right road, though it was a hard one ; but the lot 
of the poor lady who was dragged along at his bridle-rein 
to be the humble minister of his neccifsities was scarcely 
less tragic. ( )ue comfort she had — he had recovered her 
pony for her, and she c*ould occasionally ride with him. 
His mother came now and then to ( V.iigcnputtock to stay 
for a few days; or when a bit of work was done they 
would themselves drive over to Scotsbrig. So far as Car- 
lyle himself was concerned, his letters give an uimsually 
pleasant impression of his existing condition. 

To Mr9, Carl^h, Scotshrig, 

Cnugcnpottock : Jnne 20, 1S3SI 
My dear Mother, — Yon Bhall hiivo a Rhort noto from mo, though 
mv taHk Khnulil Htand half ilono all night. IVter Austin I oxpoct 
will tako you thiH on Monday, and tcdl you all alnmt our last peat- 
leading, and what not ; but I imagine you will not dislike a word 
under mv own hand alRO. 
Thank Jean for her lottor : it gave Ufl great rcliof to know that 
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YOU were getting into yonr natural way again ; that the rest wena 
all in theirs. Let us hope this good state of matters still holds. 
As for yourself, I think jou must go and have a <plunge in the Sol> 
way this fine weather. When I come down next I will try to keep 
an eye on the moon, bring the clatch iiith me, and roll you along 
therein myself. I too want much to be bathed. 

We are all going on as you saw us, or better. Jane is a little ; 
out-of-sorts these two or three days, but in general seems clearly 
improving. The boy has cleaned the garden, which looks well 
now, and is at this moment slashing like a Waterloo hero among 
the nettle and dock hosts over the paling. I hope they will not 
smother him up, but that his little arm and blunt hook will cut 
a way through them. Betty has got * Xoolly * (the cow) back again, 
little improved in temper, she says. Soft grass will soften her. 

As for myself, I am doing my utmost, and seeing, as you coun- 
selled, not ' to make it too high.' In spite of ' the Taylors* ap- 
plauses ' I find myself but a handless workman too often, and can 
only get on by a dead struggle. This thing, I calculate, will be 
over in two weeks, and so the stone rolled from my heart again — 
for a little. I mean to run over and ask what you are doing 
shortly after; most probably I will write first, by Xotman.* For 
the rest, I am well enough, and cannot complain while busy. I go 
riding every fair morning, sometimes as early as six, and enjoy 
this blessed June weather, oftcnest on the Galloway side, the road 
being open and goo<l now. My beast is wholly satisfactory : learns 
fast to ricfc, is already a good canterer, tame, quiet, and biddable 
as ever horse was. The boy has had it in the cart, too, and finds 
no difficulty in handling it So, dear mother, on that head, set 
your heart at rest. i 

No * Examiner ' came this week. I have charged Alick to send 
you over the ' CJourier * by Peter. The following week you will 
find either it or something at the post office at the usual time. 
Any way there are no news of moment. The poor old King has 
been hit (by a solitary blackguard) with a stone. Wellington was ' 
peppered with 'mud and dead cat«* along the whole length of 
London. I am sad for him, yet cannot but laugh to think of the 
business : the cast-metal man riding slowly five long miles, all the 
way like a pillar of glass ! Every beast, you see, has its burden ; 
every dog its day. 

Now, dear mother, you see I must finish. My brotherly love to 

1 The carrier. 
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thorn alL Take care of jonntelf, and let me find tou welL All 
good be with you all, now and ever I 

Your affectionate son, 

T. Cabltub. 

To John Carlyle, Naples. 

Cnugenpiittock : Jaly 3, 1833. 

We are all well, and where we were. Our mother was here with 
us for a fortnight not quite three weeks ago, and I took her down 
in the gig, by Alick's, too, in whose house and faiiu ' we found 
all prosperous. He was making a gate when we came up to the 
brae, but soon threw down his axes in a delight to see us. It is 
thought he has not changed for the worse, and may do well in the 
Water of Milk, which ho looks like doing, for there is a great im- 
provement in him, and increase not only of graWty, but of earnest 
sense and courage. His little girl is a queer, gleg, crowing crea- 
ture, whom ho takes much delight in. Jamie, too, and the sisters 
are doing well, and seem to go on judiciously enough together, a 
pro])er enough spirit seeming to per>'ade all of them. Our good 
mother is very serious, almost sad (as she well may be), yet not 
unhealthy, not altogether heavy of heart. She has her trust on 
what cannot die. 

Such much for Annandale, where you see there are, as our 
mother piously says, many mercies still allotted to us. 

As to Craigenputtock, it in, as formerly, the wene of scribble- 
scribbling. Jane is in a weakly state still, but I think clearly 
gatheiing strength. Her life beside me constantly writing hvm is 
but a dull one ; however, she soi*ms to desire no other ; lias, in 
many things, i>ronounced the word Kntsntj^^t, and looks with a 
brave if with no joyful heart into the present and the future. Kho 
manages all things — iwultry, flowers, broad - loaves ; k<H»i>s a house 
still like a bandbox, then reads, or works (as at present) on some 
translation fn)ui Goethe. I tell her nianv times th<'n» is much for 
her to do if slie were trained to it : her wh<»le s«»x to deliver from 
the l>ondage of frivolity. dollhtHxl, and imln^cility, into the free- 
dom of valour and womanho<Kl. Our piano is quite out of tunc, 
and little In^tter than a stiM*king-frame ; this is an e\'il not reme- 
diable just yet, so we must want music. We have a l)oy ser\'ant 
named McWhir, a brisk, wise little fellow, who <*an scour knives, 
weed cam^t beds, yoke gigs, trim saddle-horses, go errands, and 

> New farm to which Alick Garljlc had removed, called CaUianik 
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cart coals — a Terr factotum of a boy — at the rate of one soTeieign 
per semestre. He biings the horses round every favourable morn- 
ing (Alick and Jamie got me a noble gray mare at Longtown), and 
Jane and I go off riding, for which wo have now ttto roads, the 
Glaister Hill one being remade and smoothed, and a bridge just 
about built over the Orr. Our weather in these mornings would 
hardly do discredit to Italy itself. Furthermore, a huge stack 
of the blackest peats was built up for us last week. McWliir has 
cleaned the garden, full of roses now, has hewn down innumerable 
nettle and dock weeds in the * new wood,' where some of the trees 
are quite high, and is busy this day weeding the 'hedge' and 
the walk. We have had no visits but one of a day from John 
Welsh of Liverpool, who seemed happy and fished in the Orr. I 
have work enough ; respect more than I desen-e ; am not without 
thouglds from time to time ; and so ire play our part. Of my writ- 
ings this is the list: one often mentioned on Samuel Johnson^ 
which you will one day read with a little pleasure ; a Trauerrede^ 
also often mentioned, on the Death of Goethe, i)rinted in Bulwer's 
Magazine, never yet paid for, or seen by me in print ; a si>ecula- 
tive-radical discussion of some * Corn-Law Rhymes • (bold enough, 
yet with an innocent smile on its countenance), of wliich I cor- 
rected the proof (twenty-four pages) the week before last for. 
Napier ; finally, this thing I am now at the thirtieth page of, on 
Goethe's Works, a barocque incongruous con<*em, which I am prin- 
cipally anxious to get done with. James Fraser is again willing to 
employ mo (though at that double rate), the people having praised 
Johnson, With the editorial world, in these mad times, I stand at 
present on quite tolerable footing. I mean to be in Edinburgh 
some time before very long, and keep matters going. Here, too, 
let me mention that I am at no loss for monev mvself, and have 
safelv received vour remittance of 100^, and written to Aliek that 
I \^"ill bring it down with me next time, or send it sooner ; to Jef- 
frey I will \^Tite a fit message on the same subject to-morrow.* 
All friends were touched with a kind of irae joy to see, as I said, 
* the colour of Jack's monev,' after so manv misventures and foiled 
struggles. Poor Jack will be himself again, in spite of all that, 
and make the world stand about, stiff as it is, and make a little 
(straight) pathkin for him. Fear it not : you are already free of 

1 John Carlyle had received money from Jeffrey besides the advances which 
he had received from his brother. He was now diligently paying all hia 
debts. 
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(lobt, and in that the misorablest of all millstonos is rolled from 
off von. I too expect to ])ay the Advocate his money (i)orhai)s 
along with vonra) : then I too shall owe no man anything. Anti- 
gigmanism is the fixcil unalterable Atlianasian Creed of this house : 
Jane is almost stronger in it (and in Anti-Hnc-ladyism) tlian my- 
self. So \^iiile the fingers ^411 wag, and the head and heart are 
uncrackcd, why should we care ? The world is a thing tliat a man 
must Icani to despise, and even to neglect, before he can learn to 
reverence it, and work in it, and for it. 

Of external {K^rsons or ne^'s wo hear or see little. Mrs. Strachey 
sent an apologetic little letter to Jane the other week. She ^'as 
just leaving Shooter's Hill, and about settling in Devonshire, I 
think at Torquay. She is earnest, sad, but not broken or dis- 
pirited. From John Mill I had a kind shet^t of news and s{)ecula- 
tions. Mrs. Austin wrote lately that Goethe's last words were, 
Mtirhf (iitj Ffusttn'laden an/, dnmit ich iufhr Licht behmime! Glori- 
ous man ! Happy man ! I never think of him but with reverence 
and priile. Jeremy Bent ham is dead, and made his bcnly l)o lee- 
turtnl over in some of their anatomical schools — by Southwoo<l 
Smith, I think. You liave likely seen this in the ]m]>ers ; also that 
Sir Walter S4V)tt lies struck with aiioi)lexy, deprive<l of cons<Mous- 
ness, and oxiH»ct«'«l inoitably to die, at an hotel in Jcrmyn Street! 
He lias a son and daughter there too ; and dies in an inn. I could 
almost en- for it. Oh all-devouring Time ! Oh unfathomable 
ftEtemity ! Edward In'ing is out of liis cha])el, and seems to 1m3 
preaching ofti-n in the fields. He has rented Owen's hugi». ugly 
l>azaar (they say) in Gray's Inn Koad, at H4.'ven guineas a week, and 
lectures there evt-ry morning. Owen the Atheist, and Ir\iug the 
Gift-of-Tongues-ist, time abdut : it is a mad world. Who our iH)or 
friend's audience are I hear not. It is said nmnv even of his wo- 
men Imvc givi-n in. Some of his adherents set»m ti» come In'foro 
the polire oeeasionallv when they giitlier crowds <m the stn»et. 
His father, worthy old Gavin, was taken away, a few <lays ago, 
fnmi sight of these perversities. Electioneering goes on hrre, in 
which 1 take no interest, mon» than in a better or woi-s*» terrier- 
tight. Keform-bill-in^ is the universal business, n<»t mine. . . . 

I whoilv understand vour internal contentions at this iH'riiMl — 
the strutru'lintr, Vrrtn'vf**ji^viX\i\ Aufi4*'?tmnt that von have. It is a 
hea\'A' burden ou tlie shoulders of everv true man. siM>eiullv at this 
e]MK*hofthe World. It is by action, however, that we l(>ani and 
attain certainty. The time for this with you is coming ; U) ready 

Vou II.— 10 
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for it. Yon have mj deepest sympathy in these spiritual trials ; 
nevertheless I see them to be necessary. Not till now have yon 
decidedly looked to me as if you were about becoming a man, and 
finding a manful basis for yourself. I have better hope than ever 
that it will turn for good. Keep up your heart, my dear brother ; 
show yourself a valiant man, worthy of the name you bear (for yon 
too bear the name of a brave man), worthy of yourself. Trust in 
me ; love me. God forever bless you ! 

Your affectionate 

T. Gabltijl 

So passed the summer. The Goethe paper (which did 
not please him : ' the time not having come to speak prop- 
erly about Goethe ') being finished and despatched, Car- 
Ijle took up Diderot Diderof s works, five and twenty 
large volumes of them, were to be read through before he 
could put pen to paper. He could read with extraordinary- 
perseverance from nine in the morning till ten at night 
without intermission save for his meals and his pipes. 
The twelfth of August brought the grouse shooting and 
young "Welsh relations with gtms, who drove him out of 
his house, and sent him on a few days' riding tour about 
the country. On returning he at once let the shooting of 
Craigenputtock, that he might be troubled with such vis- ' 
itors no more. A small domestic catastrophe followed, the 
maid-servant having misconducted herself and having to 
be sent away at an hour's notice. Her place could not be 
immediately filled, and all the work fell on Mrs. Carlyle. 
* Oh mother, mother ! ' exclaimed Carlyle in telling her the 
story, ' what trouble the Devil does give us ; how busy he 
is wheresoever men are ! I could not have fancied this 
unhappy, shameless, heartless creature would have proved 
herself so ; but she was long known for a person that did 
not speak the truths and of such (as I have often remarked) 
there never comes good.' 

Meanwhile *he stuck,' as he said, Mike a burr to his 
reading, and managed a volume every lawful day (week 
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day). On Sabbath he read to his assembled household (his 
wife, the maid, and the stable-boy) in the Book of Genesis.' 
And so the time wore on. 

To John Ccarfyle, Naples. 

Cnigenpattook : Angoit 81, 1833. 

Yonr letters, I see, are all opened and re-sealed again before 
they arriye ; bat it makes little difference, since such is the will 
of the Potentates, poor fellows. We have no Carbonari secrets to 
treat of, and are quite willing to let any bi|)ed or qiuulmpod reign 
in Italy, or ont of it, so long as he can. 

All is well here in its old course. My article works arc all pub- 
lished, and away from me. The Goethe, which was the last of 
them, went off in a printed shape to Catlinns on Wednesilay. It 
is a }>oor, fragmentary thing; some of it was put into Tcufels- 
drockh's mouth, and I had a letter from London since asking 
where Teufolsdrockh's great work (' Die Kleidcr ') was to l»e fallen 
in with ! Did I say that the ' Corn-law Rhymes ' was printtnl with- 
out the slightest mutilation ? So far well ! I have now written to 
Napier to \wy mo for it, and with the proceeds moan forthwith to 
clear scores with the 'Advocate,' and sign myself -Wwiini Dehentt, 
Tliis is one fruit which springs from my labours ; and wliy should 
I calculate on any other? There are two little translations of 
mine off to Fraser — the ' MShrchen.' ^ith a Commentary ; a shorter 
pie<»e named ' Novelle.' F. is very complaisant with mo ; wh«>thor 
he accept or reject these trifles is loft with himself. My mwt task 
is a very tedious one, an essay on Ditb^mi ; as a pn>liminar}' for 
which I liave twontv-tive octavo volumes to read, an<l onlv s€>mo 
eight of them done yet. It will s4»r\*o mo till the oml of Sojrt em- 
ber, and bo worth next to nothing when done. I have oiigagoil 
for it, and must accomplish it. For the n»st, 1h» undtTuo frar h-st 
I overwork myself. Alas ! quite the other danger is to U» droadetl. 
I do not neglect walking or riding (a^, for instance, this morning). 
Besides, the air here is quite specially bracing and gcMxl. I have 
had a kinil of fixed ])oniuasion of late tliat I was one day to get 
quite well again, or nearly so — some day, that is, lM*tm'oen this and 
the GnH>k kalends. Indeed, on the whole, I am full of a senti- 
ment whi(*h I name ' dos)>orate ho]>o,* and have long l>oen getting 
fuller. We shall see what will come of it. Meanwhile, in my im- 
prisonment here, whether for life or not, I have lH*t bought me 
that I ought to get infinitely more reading than I have now means 
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of, and trtZZ get it one wsj or other, thongh the Dnmfries libraries 
I have been prying into the roles and state of as yet yield nothing. 
A very large mass of magazines, reviews, and such like, I have 
consumed like smoke within the last month, gaining, I think, no 
knowledge except of the no-knowledge of the writing world. 
Books produce a strange effect on me here : I swallow them with 
such unpausing impetuosity from early morning to late night, and^ 
get altogether filled and intoxicated with them. A little talk were 
wholesome dissipation for me, but it is not to be had, and one can 
do without it. My Janekin, if not a great speaker, is the best of 
listeners, and what she does say is in general real speech and not 
clatter. 

On Monday, the 13th of this month, apprehending with reason 
an inroad of grouse-killers, I fled about six in the morning (as it 
had been previously arranged) into Galloway. I breakfasted with 
Skirving of Croys, rode through Castle Douglas with its withered 
/ Beform Jubilee ' triumphal arch (most villages have had such), 
and about two o'clock was in the parlour of Kirk Christ. The 
Churches were in high spirits to see me ; I remembered with a 
kind of shudder that it was nine years since you and I went thither 
on my last previous visit. The old people are hardly changed, 
look healthy and prosperous ; all was trim about them, flourish- 
ing crops, and the hope of harvest just about to begin realising 
itself. Great change in the younger parties : two female infants 
become rather interesting young ladies ; John, whom I remem- 
bered in bib and tucker, shot u^) to six feet and more, a talking, 
prompt, rather promising young man, intended for the factor line. 
I could not but reflect, as I have done more than once of late, how 
small a proportion of mere intellect will serve a man's turn if all 
the rest be right. John Church, as I said, promises well ; James, 
of Calcutta, is doing admirably well ; and their heads are both of 
the smallest. Church was full of Herculaneum, and will ques- 
tion you strictly when he gets you. Poor Donaldson, the school- 
master, my old comrade in Kirkcaldy, has had to put away his 
wife for the sin of drunkenness, and was a saddish kind of sight 
to me. I called on old Gordon ; terrified him much, but found 
him a very worthy and sensible man. Finally, on Thursday morn- 
ing I departed for Girthon, and by rough ways and over deep rivers 
reached home that evening about six. Galloway was beautiful, all 
green and orange under the clear mellow sky. I had glanced into 
a peopled countiy, seen old friends, and not wholly wasted my time. 
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From Annandale I hear good news and nothing else throe dajtf 
ago. They are all well; our mother rather better than ntiual. 
Jamie had began his harvest; the crops excellent, the weather 
rather damp. 

Alick gets the ' Courier ' new8pa])erfrom us weekly ; our mother 
the ' Examiner/ of which she is exceedingly fond. In rcs^HH^t of 
this latter your punctuality is now and then dcsideratod ; Tom 
Holcroft, who sends it to us, misses about one in the mouth, and 
I sup|K>He cannot help it. I haye just written to Mill, iutpiiring 
whether he can form no other arrangement for us. Holcroft has 
never written, and I hear not a word about him or Badams or any 
one von diesem Geschlechte. Neither has the * noble lady' ever 
written, though she was written to months ago. PcrhaiM I should 
rather honour her for this omission or forbearance ; Jane and I 
liad endeutly l>ecome liateful to all that dial>olic household, and 
on our side (juite satisfied, not to say sated, of it. Nevertheless 
the noble laily, (|uick as a lynx to see this, stooil by us faithfully 
and acted with friendliest regard and vcrj' reverence to the very 
last. Now i>erlia|>s she thinks such effort superfluous, and so do 
we. Her feeling, wo know, is kindly, and can be translated into 
no action of imi>ortancc. Poor old Montagu secmeil wearied out 
and failing. Badams used to say he would not last long. Prtx'- 
ter is an iuuoi*ent kind of iMxly, but not uudesennng the name our 
little lady here useil to give him, 'that dud.* A more entire dud 
it would iK^rhaiw be difticult to find in the i>oetieal or {M>ri(Mlical 
world. Mrs. P. iti honest, keen, and shallow. God mend them 
and us I wo can do them * neither ill na' good.* 

My British news nre now nearly written. I mwd not trouble 
you with lU^fonn Bill rejoicings— and then, alas I with the elec- 
tioneerings. It is hero that the Beform Bill conies to the test. 
Set the angel Gabriel to elect a Parliament : how shull he sueciH'd 
when there is none to ehnrt ? However, a new generation will riso 
— and then. The 'Advocate* I find is at Edinburgh <*an\*aMHing, 
and will succeed though the whole country (tliat liad much ho|)e 
in him) have lK*en disap|x>inteil. They say he will Ih^ made a 
judge when any vacancy occurs and will bo set free of |)olitic8. 
It were a happy change. 

Of Eilward Ir\'ing I hear nothing except through the newa- 
pa|M'rs. Last week it was said they had taken a large honst^ (now 
used as an exhibition establishment) in Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, and wore to put a gallery in it, and were to preach and 
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shriek there. He has published three papers in 'Fraser' on his 
Tongues. I read the last yesternight, and really wondered over 
it He says he cannot believe that Ood whom they had so prayed 
to, &c., wonld cheat them. Neither can L Oh, my poor friend 
Irving, to what base nses may welcome I 

Bat yon have enough of this.^ I must now turn for a moment 
to Naples. 

We have every reason to be satisfied with the accounts yon 
send us. All seems moving as it ought, or nearly so. If you be 
spared to come back to us, you will have means of settling your- 
self where you see fittest ; above all, you will have inxtard means. 
We shall find you, I can well perceive, a new man in many things. 
All right ; only do not turn yourself intrards, Man may doubt as 
he will, but the great fact remains : He is here, and ' not to ask 
questions, but to do work.' Kein Chrubdn I IPecoute toi I Car ne 
edito ! Do not come back from Italy as if you had been living in 
a well ; speak with all people ; no mortal but has something to 
tell could you once get him to speak tbuth. Continue to mind 
your duties ; to write in your journal ; to see and to do with ut- 
most possible freedom. I write these things in the shape of pre- 
cept, but I know they might as well be put down like commenda- 
tions and encouragements, for you already practise and in great 
part ac<wmpli8h them. Do it more and more. I am glad you 
like Naples, and find it strange and notable. Had I the Oriental 
wishing carpet I were soon beside you noting it too. Gell has 
proved a little worse than I expected — not much worse. Do you 
speak Italian perfectly? As for the English — once knowing them 
to be nonentities, you do right to heed them no more; their 
whole secret is already understood. Not so with Italians. Even 
nonentities and simulacra (who, as Fichte said, gar nicht existiren) 
of the human sort are worth studying till you see how they are 
painted and made up. But in any case you are not without society. 
Your own Cotmtess can tell you innumerable things. You see 
there what multitudes are so anxious to see — an epitome of Eng- 
lish fashionable life ; and both for theory and practice can learn 
much from it. Tell me more about the inside of your household 
— what you talk of, what you read, what you do. Describe all 
your ' household epochs ' till I can figure them. Did you ever see 
Thorvaldsen at Bome ? Have you met any Italian of a literary 
cast ? any of a thinking character, literary or not ? Is there any 
' Count Menao ' now in Naples (Ik&lton'a friend and Tasso's) ? Is 
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the blood of St. Janiuuy now in existence ? Did jon see it there ? 
Where does Carlo Botta live, the historian ? What of Manzoni ? 
Or are all these Lombards and unknown in your couutry? I 
could ank questions without end. Finally, dear Jack, be of good 
heart, for better things are in store for thee. There is a task for 
every mortal in this world of the Almighty's ; for thoo there is one 
greater than for most Let us stand to our work full of ' desper- 
ate ho|)e.' There is on the whole nothing to be afraid of. * He 
that has looketl death in the face will start at no shadows.' Come 
home to us when the time arrives — to us that love you. Many 
hearts will give you welcome, and rejoice to M*e you in the way of 
well-doing. Our dear mother you must consider, much against 
her will, wishing and meaning to say many things but unable. 
So for the rest you know the affection of them all. Jane will not 
send compliments — si^arcely even kind regards. 'She meant to 
write the whole letter henu'lf, but did not know there was such a 
hurry, and now I have done it.' Patience ! there is a grxnl time 
coming. The gotnl witle is clearly very much improved in health 
(though troubled with a Iktle cold for the last wo<*k) ; and im- 
putes her eun« to no medicine so much as to an in^'aluable thr^- 
fM (trefoil) which grows in the bogs here, and makes most excel- 
lent bitter infusion. Our old mother also is to have some of it. 
I, too, have triiHl it, and find it a praiseworthy pharmacy. 

Adieu. T. C. 

P.S.— Cliolern is spreading ; is at Carlisle, at Ayr, at OUisgow ; 
has hardly yet Ikmmi in our county— at least, only as im|)orteil. 
It is all over Cumberland. 'Four carriers, one of them from 
Thorn hill, break fiiHti>d together at GluMgow, and "// died on tho 
way home.' The Thtinihill one did, we know. It has gone l>ack 
to Sunderland and Newcastle. Medical men can ilo noihing, ex- 
cept frighten those that are frightable. The mortality, after all, 
is no wise so (]uick as in typhus form : is seen every year ; but men 
are natural blockheads, and common death is not death. 

Extract$ from Xoie Book, 

Auguii 8. — I cannot understand AfftrftU, Our current Moral 
Law (even that of philosoph«*rH) aflVonta mo with all manner of 
l>eq)lexities. Punishment neither is nor can Ira in pro|)ortion to 
fault : for the conuuonost of all exjuuplea take tho case of an err* 
ing woman* 
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And then how strange is the inflnenoe of what we call honour : 
when our fellow men are once come to be asked for their vote, 
how strangely do they alter eveiy thing ! Where are the limits 
of conscience and honour? what relation (even for the anti-gig- 
man) do the two mntnall J bear ? Moral force and moral correct- 
nesi — how shall the litigation be settled between these ? Ought 
there to be any unpardonable offence ? Ought the judge in any 
case to say irrevocably, Be thou otUcast (as proud fathers have 
done to erring daughters for instance) ? The world has declared, 
Tes. Neither is there wanting some grotmd for it. Necessity 
rules our existence : Man should step in and be as stem as Neces- 
sity, and tiJLke the word out of its mouth. Perhaps ; yet not with 
clear certainty. This is 'the Place of Hope.' Should man's 
mind have sudden botmdless transitions of that sort ; have vapo- 
rifle points, and freezing points, or should it not ? Weiss nicht. It 
is all confused to me : seems to be all refotmding itself. Happily 
the practical is no wise dubious. 

Toleration, too, is miserably mistaken ; means for most part only 
indifference and contempt : Verachtung, ja NtcMachtung. What is 
bad is a thing to be the sooner the better aboIishecL Whether this 
imply hatred or not will depend on circumstances. Not toleration, 
therefore, but the quickest possible abolition : that were our rule. 
A wicked hatred, in abolishing, substitutes new badness (as bad or 
worse). The pure, praiseitorthy, useful Hatred were that which 
abolished and did- not substitute.' 

I am getting very weary of the * Nature of the Time,* * Progress 

* This sentenoe did not please Carljle or adeqaately express his meaning. 
Suppose we pat it in this way. A set of people are living in a village which 
threatens to fall about their ears. The thatch is rotting, the foundations 
sinking, the walls cracking. Is the village to be pulled down, and are the 
people to be left houseless ? The shelter is bad; but still it is some shelter — 
better than none — and likely to serve till something sounder can be provided. 
If it be doing no harm otherwise, this would be clearly the rule. But suppose 
the village to be breeding the plague by generating poisonous vapours. Then 
dearly the people will be better cff with no roof over them but the sky. Sub- 
stitute for the village, Paganism, Romanism, or any other lingering creed 
which eager persons are impatient to be rid ol Is Romanism morally poison- 
ous ? Knox and Oomwell answered clearly. Yea ; and with good reason, and 
so did not tolerate it. We, with or without good reason, have found it no 
longer poisonous, and so do tolerate. Both may be right. In our toleration 
there is no indifference or contempt. In the intolerance of Cromwell there 
was a hatred of the intensest kind — ^hatred of evil in its concrete form. 
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of the Species,' noil all that biumeBi. The Time ia here ; men 
nhonld tue it, not talk about it : while they talk and laj not bold, 
it is gone and letmna not. 

GrttU is Htf-deniol! Pnctico it vbere tbon noedeet it. Lifo 
gooi all to iuvvIh oud tattcTB vliere that enten not The old 
mooks meant very wittcly : hit thou the just medium. 

Tbon oomplainent that enjoTments are withheld trom thee, and 

Ihcrcliy (thou (.-ariu); nothing for ciijoyment fur itn own aake) thy 

' cuUum and cxp<-rii>uccs are in many ways obstruetol. Be couHiHt- 

ent: cultivate thyHelf in tho want of enjoyment: gather qoite 

jiccuLiar experiences therein. 

Augurt 11.— A Htningo force of what I call 'dcsiieralo hoixi' is 
gathering iu nio: I feel a kind ef di'tlant assurance lliat much 
shall yet be well with me, the rather om I care little ieh.:lh-:r or ntd. 

It is Imc: evil must always continue: yet not this evil and that 
evil. rAo thing ciinvii'ted i>f fulnehtKNl tHial be forthwith i-aHt vat: 
the lUilical in a U'licviT, of the gross, heathen sort ; yet our only 
believer in theM> times. 

Politics confuse me — what my dntien are therein? As yet I 
have utood njmrt, and till iinite U(>w ahiHS.'ts of Ihu mutter turn up, 
shall continue to do so. The battle in not iH'lwit-n Tory and 
Baitical (tlutt is but like other botttes) ; bat lietweuu Iieliuver and 
nnbelievcr. 

Am inclined to consider myself a most sorry knave : Init must 

cease mnni/mn;/ and iM'gin to work, whether ot (7l or at IHdo- 

rot ? At the latter iu any vase IimUi^ ; and herewith enough. 

Ob! life tormuil— to^dsy — lo-morraw 

L'litstlioniii) (bintf tliuii wcTt snilsrt; 
Id liiiht, in Mimlneu. Jny sii'l soitow 

The wtaulroui Thiimai pUyi hia put. 

Awhile lirhiJ.I him flFiih-rliitheil ipirit. 

IIu rF*i|i> uil WW* the allinuit hoara, 
W<.iil<l much hiH|n>'alh, did much inherit, 

Ob '. btip tho hvljilnui, Iwsirenljr powers. 

Seneca won bnm to !« of the Cliurch of Englaml. He is the 
father of all that work in sentimentality, and, by fine speaking 
and decent bebaWonr, stndjr to aerva Ood and Uanunon, to sUnd 
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weir with philoeophj and not ill with Nero. His /once had mostlj 
oozed ont of him, or ' cormpted itself into benevolencef Tirtue, sen> 
sibilitj.' Oh! the everlasting clatter about yirtne! yirtael In 
the Devil's name be Tirtnoiis, and no more abont it! Seneca 
could have been a Bishop Heber; Dr. Ohanning, too, and that 
set, have some kindred with him. He was, and they are, better 
than nothing, ven/ greatly better. Sey gerade^ sey vertrdglich, 

September 3. — Beautiful autumn days ! I am reading Diderot, 
with intent to write on him ; not at all in a verv wholesome state 
of mind or body, but must put up with it, the thing needs to be 
done. 

I thank Heaven I have still a boundless appetite for reading. I 
have thoughts of lying buried alive here for many years, forgetting 
all stuff about ' reputation,' success, and so forth, and resolutely 
setting myself to gain insight, by the only method not shut out 
from me— that of books. Two articles (of fifty pages) in the year 
will keep me living ; employment in that kind is open enough. 
For the rest, I really find almost that I do best when forgotten of 
men, and nothing above or around me but the imperishable 
Heavei). It never wholly seems to me that I am to die in this 
wilderness : a feeling is always dimly with me that I am to be 
called out of it, and have work fit for me before I depart, the 
rather as I can do either tcay. Let not solitude, let not silence and 
unparticipating isolation make a savage of thee — these, too, have 
their advantages. 

On Saturday (September 15), being summoned to Dumfries as 
a juryman, and my whole duty consisting in answering 'Here' 
when my namie was called, I ran out to the Bank, got my draft 
from Cochrane (for 'Goethe*) converted into cash, added to it 
what otherwise I had, and paid the Lord Advocate 103/. lOs., my 
own whole debt, and John*s {4^. 10s., which had been already sent 
me for that end) ; a short, grateful letter accompanied the banker's 
cheque, and the whole would reach its destination at latest last 
Monday morning. I now once more owe no man any money, have 
6^ in my possession still, and a matter of 60^ or 60^ due to me. 
Be thankful! 

I must to Edinburgh in winter; the solitude here, generally 
very irksome, is threatening to get injurious, to get intolerable. 
Work, work ! and gather a few pounds to take thee. 
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Opinions of the article, ' CKxsthe/ Cochrane writes, are alT ' em- 
inently unfavourable.' The ' eminently * he has inserted on second 
thoughts by means of a carei. He is a wondrous man to see edit- 
ing, that Cochrane ; what one might call an Editing Pig^ as there 
are learned pigs, &c. He is veiy punctual in paying^ and indeed 
generally ; that is his only merit. Use him sharj^ly, almost con- 
temptuously, and he remains civil, and does better than most. 
Biblio|)oly, bibliopoesy, in all their branches, are sick, sick, has- 
tening to death and new genesis. Enough I Ach gar zu vieL 

Great meaning that lies in irrerocabilitg, as in ' eternal creeds,' 
* otcmul forms of government,' also in final irreversible engage- 
ments we make (marriage, for one). Worth considering this. The 
pro|)er element of belief, and therefore of concentrated action. On 
a thing that were seen to be temporary (finite and not infinite), 
who is there that would si>end and bo Hi>ont ? 

Sir Walter Scott died nine days ago. Goethe at the spring 
equinox, Scott at the autumn one. A gifted sjiirit then is wanting 
from among men. Perhaps he died in good time, ho far as his 
own reputation is concerned. He understootl what history meant ; 
this was his chief intellectual merit. As a thinker, not feeble — 
strong, rather, and healthy, yet limited, almost mean and klein' 
Btihliisch. I never si>oke with Si^ott (had once some small episto- 
lary intercourse with him on the jmrt of Goethe, in which he be- 
haved ni>t very courteously, I thought), liavo a hundred times seen 
him, from of old, writing in the Courts, or hobbling with stout 
si)eed along the streets of Edinburgh ; a large man, pale, shaggy 
face, fine, deei>-browe<l groy eyes, an expression of stn)ng homely 
intelligi^nce, of humour and go<Hl humour, and, |H»rhapH (in later 
years among the wrinkles), of Hailness or weariness. A solid, well- 
built, efi*ectual mind ; the merits of which, after all this delirious 
exaggeration is done, and the reaction thereof is also done, will 
not Ik* forgotten. He lias played his i>art, and left none like or 
second to him. Plaudite ! 

In tho iiii<lclle i»f Octol)er, tho Diderot article l>ein^ fin- 
ishc<i, the Carlylcs made an expedition into Annandiilc. 
Thev stave<l for a dav or two at Teniplan<l. Carlvle, 
' having notliin*^ better to do,' nnle over, with Dr. Ilns- 
K*ll, of Th(»niliill, to Morton Caatle, ' a rq^jH-vtable ohl 
rain, which looked Btomly expreeaivei striking enough, in 
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the pale October evening/ The castle had belonged to 
the liandolphs, and had been uninhabited for two cen> 
taries. The coort was then a cattlefold. In the distance 
they saw the remains of the old Church of Kilbride, where 
Dr. Russell told Carlyle, * there still lay open and loose on 
the wall a circular piece of iron framing, once used for 
supporting the baptismal ewer, and protected for 350 years 
by a superstitious feeling alone.' Leaving Templand, they 
drove round by Loch Ettrick, Kirkmichael,'and Lockerby, 
stopping to visit Alex. Carlyle in his new farm, and thence 
to Scotsbrig. Here the inscription was to be fixed on old 
Mr. Carlyle's grave in Ecclefechan churchyard. It was 
the last light of dusk when they arrived at the spot where 
Carlyle himself is now lying. * Gloomy empire of Time ! ' 
he wrote, after looking at it *How all had changed, 
changed; nothing stood still, but some old tombs with 
their cross-stones, which I remembered from boyhood. 
Their strange sussschauerlicke eflFect on me 1 Our house 
where we liad all lived was within stone cast ; but this, 
too, knew us no more again at all for ever.' 

After ten days they returned to Craigenputtock, bring- 
ing * sister Jane ' with them, who was followed afterwards 
by the mother. The winter they meditated spending in 
Edinburgh. The following pleasant letter to John Carlyle 
was written a day or two before they started on this tour. 

To John CarlylSy Rome, 

Oaigenpnttock : October 17, 1833. 

I finished mj 'composition' the day before yesterday. Am 
bonnd for Annandale in the end of the week ; and so here we are. 
I will not seal this till I have seen onr mother, for I have heard 
nothing of them in a positive shape for many weeks. 

There is little or nothing to be written of transactions, when 
the change of weather and of nervous sensibility are almost onr 
only events. Yon can picture out Pnttock, and how I sit here (in 
the library), with a blazing fire of peats and coals, careless of the 
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damp, ttoAj elemcDts, having dnlness aaiy to strnggle vitb. ' 'Wa 
keep & Famnlns to go errands, foke the gig, cniry the cattle, and 
so forth ; who provM yerj nsefol to nfl. Jane in sitting in the tliu- 
ing-rooni ; rcadn, news, rulea her hoiuchold, wheru ouv, hens, hu- 
man meuialH, garden croj), all thingn uiiuiate and inaiiimato, necil 
looking to. Klie in not quite so brink ax >ihe wan, and the trefoil ' 
IioH long l>0('n discontinued. However, sho is certainlr fur bet- 
ter than while in Limilon, and, on the whole, continuing to 
gather strength. Tho grey nuirc about six wcekx ago kifki'd bcr 
lioniess to iiieccs with us, down at John McKnight'H, without tho 
eligbtost (iruvocation, but did u> no damage ; I even brought tho 
dame homo on her back. However, sucli eundnet was not to bo 
dreamt of ; ho we desiwtehecl the animal to Alick, to make reodf 
for the * rood fair,' wlio, on we tiiucc vaguely Icam (for thev lutve 
not even informed im of tliui), Itas sold her to Jamie, ttwt lie, in 
cartH and plough- hameiw, maj teach her 'another rood to tho 
well.' With iinexani]il(-d diiterity, liaving procnred an awl and 
thn<ad fnun Dnmtriiii, I mended the old liamciu again (india- 
eemibly to the naked eve) ; and iiow little Ham- draWK an, and 
makeH no bones of tlio matter, l>eiiig in good heart and well pro- 
vided with fo.lder. iHitli long and kIioH : that is the war we man- 
age. All is tight and Nultteient niund nst, and need not tH< in ilis- 
order : we want for nothing in the way iif earthly jiroviant, and 
have many reasons to lie content and ililigent. Hii-reation wo 
have mine ; a walk, a ridf, on aomc oecaaions a eoniliined ilrire 
for health's sake alone. Miss AMiigham (of Allanton) called hero 
the cither day, anil this is siniiily our only call since we cnuie from 
London ! Poor W'illiuin fanwn,' indeed, b<mnceH up iibent oneo 
in the month to tea ; but be is nigh dislrai'teil and one cannot 
ronnt on him. I tried the sehoiilmasti-r, Imt lie i-> a JHHir taw- 
bonrd GrompnM, wh.nn I h'ut a Ixiok to, l.ut omid g<-t no mora 
goofl iif. I hav>- tried some of the iH'aHiints, hot ttn'm alxci with- 
imt fniit. In short, niortal i-oitniiuni'm is not to 1h< hod for Uii 
hen-. Wlkut, thin. l>ot d'. willioul it? IVter Austin lot Carnta- 
luon— tlaitra Montinni— we, tiwi, liave bail our Itomuns) is veiy 
usi'fiil to uh; a d>'ci>nt, punctual man, the xlm-wdest of thesa 
imrts. On the wb'de, I do not think I shall ever get anything 
K'tttr than a chi>ap and vcrj- pecnlinr hul-iitin bun' ; nu home, t 

' 'Dii' lupp-Mil tonic mode uf ttu Mrrd vtucb gmr Cicely io Ui« Cnigeo- 

' A fiiuOK DcinhUKii. 
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imagine, has been appointed. For \chom is snch appointed ? The 
most have not even lodgings except by sufferance. The Advocate 
acknowledges his debt cleared ; it is the only thing we have heard 
of him for a gpreat while. I imagine onr relationship is a good 
deal cooled, and may now be visibly to him, as it has long been 
visibly to me, a rather fruitless one. His world is not onr world : 
he dwells in the glitter of saloon chandeliers, walking in the 
' vain show ' of parliamenteering and gigmanity, which also he 
feels to be vain ; we, in the whirlwind and wild piping battle of 
fate, which, nevertheless, by Ood's grace, we feel to be not vain 
and a show, but true and a reality. Thus mav each without dia- 
advantage go his several ways. If Jeffrey's well-being ever lay in 
my reach how gladly wcfuld I increase it ! But I hope better 
things for him ; though he is evidently declining in the world's 
grace, and knows as well as the world that his political career has 
proved a nonentity. Often have I lamented to think that so ge- 
nial a nature had been (by the Zeitgeist who works such miserr) 
turned into that frosty, unfruitful course. But, as George Bae 
said, * D — n you, be wao for yourseF,* so there we leave it. On 
that busy day I got the proof sheets of that Fraser concern. The 
Tale by Goetfie, which is his leading item for this month, but has 
not got hither yet. It is not a bad thing ; the commentary cost 
me but a day, and does well enough. The produce belongs to mv 
little dame to buy pins for her ; she got it as present long ago at 
the Ilillf and reckoned it unavailable. Fraser ap]>lied for a |)aper 
on * Walter Scott : ^ I declined, ha\*ing a great aversion to that 
obituary kind of work — so undertaker-like ; but I said I might 
perhaps do it, afterwards. This thing I have been cobbling to- 
gether last is a long paper on ' Diderot,' for Cochrane. I had an 
immense reading, to little purpose otherwise, and am very glad to 
have it all behind me. And now, after a few days' sight of friends^ 
I must back hither into the wold, and dig a little more. 

"We are not for Edinburgli till six weeks hence, so there is time 
to do something previously. I shall have funds enough : there is 
this thing ; Napier, too, owes me above GO/., some of it for nine or 
ten months, and seems to be shy of paying. I shall see better what 
he means in Edinburgh ; his * Review,' except for Macaulay (who 
as yet has only sung old songs of Liberalism and the like, ^ith a 
new windpipe) is the utterest *diT rubbish shot here;' yet by a 
kind of fatality it may linger on who knows how long, and perhaps 
Kaso does not think my moisture would improve it. A la bonne 
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kntre ! There are plenty of able editors Eealooa enough ko em- 
ptoj me ; thin is all the fame {Fama Diea .') I fall in vith, or need ; 
so that vhen 700 come home, Doctor, there will be a considerable 
voltuDO for 70a to read, and I, in the inlerim, haro lived thereby. 
I do not mean to work mnch at Edinburgh for a whilo, bnt to iwk 
and look; that makea me the busier at present. It is three jcara 
I have been absent, and several things will be changed. 

Your offer, dear Jack, is kind, brotherly, suitable ; neither shall 
yon be forbid to pay your ' debts,' and much more {if you come to 
hare the means, and we both proTo worthy) ; but in tlie mean- 
while it were madness to reap com not yet in the ear (or kilt the 
goose for her golden eggs, if yon like that flgnre better) ; yonr 
great ontlook at present is to get yourself set np in nicilical prse- 
tice, for which end all the money yon can possibly save will be 
essential. I look to see yon a faithful doctur, rent, not an imagi* 
luuy worker in that fold wherolo GihI's endowment has qnalilled 
and apiminted you. The rest I aay honestly is within the merest 
trifle of indifferent to mo. How limif (were there nothing more in 
il) will it last ? Walter Scott is now {loorer than I am ; luu left 
alt his vitgn ttchind. If he spoke the tmth it was well for him ; 
if not, not well. 

Adieu, dear brother ; adlea 

T. Cakltu. 

Jeffrey's relations witli Carlylc might Imj codling. To 
Ilia coiiKin his iiffection vrm as warm oh ever, tliinigli tLey 
secinvtl to enjoy tormenting eucli otiier. lie had l>cen 
long silent, finiliug a corresponUenec whit-h conM not help 
Mrs. Carlylc excoetiingly painful, lie hail Ik-pu Inisy get- 
ting him>K;]f retunic<l for KJinI)iir);h ; hut t^mielhing more 
than this — hnpatienec, provocation, and consi-iuun initbility 
to do any pood— had Htop]>c<l his i>en. Now. hi>wevor, he 
heard that the Carlyle!* were a<-tiially coming to Kdin- 
burgh, and the iicwa hruught a letter from liim of wann 
anticipation. 

Tlie joiiniey, whicli had l>cen arranged for the In'gin- 
ning I'f December, was delayed hy the illncw of Mrs. <'ar- 
lyloV gramifiither, her mother » father, old Mr. WcUh of 
Teniplsnd, which ended in death. Mn. <.'arlylo went 
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down to assist in nursing him, leaving bcr hnsband alone 
with his mother at Craigenputtock, himself busy in charge 
of tlie household economies, which his mother, either out 
of respect for her daughter-in-law, or in fear of her, de- 
clined to meddle with. lie had to congratulate himself 
that the establishment was not on fire ; nevertheless, he 
wrote that his ' coadjutor's return would bring blessings 
with it.' Tlie illness, however, ended fatally, and she 
could not come back to him till it was over. 

To John Carfyle, Home. 

Craigcnpattock : December 2, 183S. 
Mrs. "Welsh, I told you in my last letter, was not well ; we had 
driven over the moors ont of Annandale, and seen her as we jiast, 
apparently in a rather better state. But scarcely had sister Jane 
after a week got conveyed home again, and our mother got up 
hither, on pressing inWtation, to see ns, when a letter came from 
Templand with intelligence that ]K>or old grandfather was much 
worse, and Mrs. Welsh, throwing by all her o\^ii ailments, had 
started up to watch over him; whereuix>n my Jane thought it 
right to set off without delay, and so left my mother and me by 
ourselves here. It is needless to fill your shoot with long ac- 
counts of comings and goings, of agitations, sorrowings, and con- 
fusions ; enough to inform you that the old man now lies no more 
on a sick bed, but in his last home beside his loved ones in the 
churchyard of Crawford, where we laid him on Friday gone a 
week. He had the gentlest death, and had numbered fourscore 
years. Fond remembrances, and a mild long-anticipated sorrow 
attended him. Man issues from etemitv : walks in a * Time Ele- 

ft ' 

ment ' encompassed by eternity, and again in eternity disappears. 
Fearful and wonderful ! This only we know, that God is above it, 
that God made it, and rules it for good. What change of life this 
may produce for Mrs, W^elsh wo have not understood yet. Most 
probably she will retain the home at Tem])land, and give up the 
groimd and farming establishment. Such at least wore her wisest 
plan. But Jane and I hastened off on the Saturday to relieve my 
mother, who was watching here in total loneliness, agitated too 
with change of servants and so forth. 
For the rest receive thankfully the assurance that all continues 
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well. The cholen, of vliich I wrote to yon,' is gone, taking about 
600 souls with it, which from a popnlation of 13,U00, was, in the 
Bjttce of Bome tonr weekn, rather an alarming proportiun. The tci^ 
ror of the adjacent people, which woh eicecsive and indeed diii- 
gracefnl, hoa hardly jct Bubsided. Happily the ]>c8t d(H>B not 
flpread ; a ft-w caHas occnrrct] in the Gollowaj ^'illaK<<H, elscwhcro 
nnue, or Lordly any, and bo it wout its way as myiiteriuusly as it 
lioii i-omo. Kotiody connected mneh with ns has txvii taken, many 
as were ex]>oscd. Death, however, in other fihaprH, is as of old 
busy. James Thomson of Clen(chsi<le is gone lately. . . , Old 
\in\\ Nay is dea«) ; hui poor olil wife (thor sar) bitterly lamcntol, 
and ' UiiDg by the hcante,' whieli, however, eould not stay. ... A 
son of Uavje dirric, married aUint a yoarago, is also dead. "What 
is this whole earth lint a kind of Golgotha, a scene of Ih-ath-Life, 
where iiieioiatde Time in giriHlncing all and dcrouring all ? Ha)>- 
pily there is a Heaven round it ; otherwise for me it wero not in- 
habitable. Courage I conroge ! 

Una m Tctewiern sind wir Js do. 

On WednesilaT I got yonr letter at Dumfries ; eallcd also at tha 
bank, and found \X>1. rcuilr, fur wliieh I took a bank receijit that 
shall lie ri'ady for you nil your honic-coniing. I do not Ufed the 
money at pn-scnt, and you will nei^l it ; therefore, nineh as I ro- 
joiee in tlie H[iint yuii <1iH]ilny, let it dnhfi/ lilrilfH till we hix< how 
timeH Inni. Ynu may by |>osKibility lH>ci>ni(- a uiimeyi'd man ; I 
never. The relatinn bctwei-n ns in our caiMr is already seltleiL 

Aliek is grown more ei>lli><>ted, has lost none of hJM eniT)^', nor 
on oe^'aHJun his biting natin', wtiii'h howev<T his wife is huppilj 
too thick' skinn.'d to f<d. Th<-y will struggle on I tliiiib. aixl not 
lie defeated. .Tuniii' tiHi goes ali>iig sat iMtuct only, a hIiti-wiI Hi>rt of 
fell'iw with ninch g:ti<-ty. who s«nie<inH-H in his langhter-lnving 
moods reiiiimlH me Hliuhlly of yim. No two of the hiiu*eliave»nch 
a hi-ari-n'H-ih for Ihe liidii-rons, tlumuh we all like it. Our good 
mother J!* in tol.-r.ilili. hi-nlth and heart. She inijinived niui-hwilli 
ns hiTe the flr>it two wi-eks, but fell iitT again tor wsiit of rxereise 
and excitemi'tjt. She renil hi're alinnt tlie pernecntious of llio 
Kfol.h Churih, and in sunie of Knox's writings t lin<l ; not even 
difdiiiiiiiig ' FneuT'ii Slai.'n/.iTii',' or the It-ri-m. She is still verr 
tealous, and predicts black times (with us) for the world. It Boomed 
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to her that Lady Clare would be much amazed with your 
tions of Scotch life, and might learn much from it From Al- 
mack's to Ecclefechan is a ^ide interval, yet strange things oome 
together. Strictly speaking the wretched Ecclefechan existence 
is the more tolerable of the two, for in it there is a pre-ordination 
of Destiny, and something done, namely muslin woven, and savage 
bipeds boarded and bedded. Alas! the hand of the Devil lies 
heavy on all men. But days quite saturated with AntigigmaniMm 
are surely coming, and from these better will arise. The oom* 
pletest, profoundest of all past and present Antigigmen was Jesus 
Christ. Let us think of this, for much follows from it. Better 
times are coming, surely coming. Cast thou thy bread on the wild* 
agitated waters, thou wilt find it after many days. That is enougb* 
At Edinburgh I expect books, some conversation \rith reason- 
able, earnest, or even with unreasonable, baseless men ; on the 
whole some guidance, economical if not spiritual. Sir 'William 
Hamilton is one I hope to get a little good of ; of others, too, 
whom hitherto I have not personally known. Of my own accept- 
ance with all manner of persons I have reason to speak with thank* 
fulness, indeed with astonishment. It is little man can do for 
man, but of that little I am no wise destitute. In any case we will 
live in our own hired house, on our own earned money, and see 
what the world can show us. I get more earnest, graver, not nn- 
happier, every day. The whole Creation seems more and more 
Divine to me, the Natural more and more Supernatural. Out of 
€k>ethe, who is my near neighbour, so to speak, there is no writ- 
ing that speaks to me (mir ansprichi) like the Hebrew Scriptures, 
though they lie far remote. Earnestness of soul was never shown 
as there. Ernst is das Lehen ; and even to the last, soul resembles 
BOuL Here, however, speaking of Goethe, I must tell you that 
last week, as our mother and I were passing Sandywell, a little 
parcel was handed in which proved to be from Eckermann, at 
Weimar. It made me glad and sad. There was a medal in it, 
struck since the poet's death. Ottilie had sent it me. Then a 
gilt cream-coloured essay on (Joethe's Practische Wirksamkeii by 
one F. von MQller, a Weimar Kunst/reund and intimate of de- 
ceased's, with an inscription on it by him. Finally the third Heft 
of the sixth volume of ' Eunst und Alterthum.,* which had partly 
been in preparation, and now posthumously produced itself; to 
me a touching kind of sight. Eckermann wrote a very kind let- 
ter, explaining how busy he was with reducting the fifteenth vol- 
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ome of Nadigelaueam Sckri/Un, the tiltei of all which he gave me. 
There ia a volume of ' Dichtnag nud Wabrheid,' uid the comple- 
tion of 'FauBt.' These are the moat remarkable. I have road 
Mailer's eaiiaT, which is senaible enongh— aereral good things also 
arc in the He/t, tovarda the last page of which I came npon these 
wnrda {hj Miiller, apeakiug of Ooethe) ; 'Among the yoonger 
British, Bnlwcr and Gartjle very especiallj attract him. The 
beautiful pnro dinposition of the last, vith his calm, delicate per; 
ceptiTcnena, rainea Goethe's recognition of him to the warmest re- 
gard : ' ' Tills of lieberoliMle Zuneigiing was citrcmelj precious to 
me. Alas 1 und dot AUet i$t kin. Ottilie promises to write, but I 
think md. 

And now, dear Jack, before cloninfi lot ns cast a glance towards 
Borne. Your two last lettem are very dcHcriptivo of jonr house- 
hold wars, and give as all mnrli satiKfaclion. Wo can tigure jon 
far Iwtter than bcfor<>. Continno to send the like. I wish von 
were welt settled for the winter. There Hcems nothing else to be 
wishctl at present. I can uudcrstonil yonr relation to yimr patient 
to be a di'limto one ; but yon ap^iear to have gooil inntght into it, 
and to be of tbo most promising temper. ' (Ifmilhfit, Crlhfil mtil 
Vertriif^idikfit.' I miss none of these three ; they niaki' in all canes 
a noble mixtnro. Bo of good cheer, m omne pnr'iftm, yiu will re- 
tam home to ns a mncb more prodnctivo kind of chamctcr than 
yon were; loamcd, equipped in m'm.v ways, with all tliat i^wnrtliy 
in yonr character dorelo|M>d into action, or much nearer develop- 
ment. Bo ililigent in basinewi, fervent in spirit. Wliat is all our 
life, and all its ill-fniccess or good nnccesn, that we should tear it f 
An eternity is alrcaity around u*. Time (wherein is the disease 
we coll Life), will soon lie done, and then ! Let us have an eye on 
tliat city that hath foundatiiins. 

God ever bless you, dear brother, 

T. Carlylk. 
A letter foUuWi* fntm Mrc, Aiir'tin : — 

7'<> Mm, C.irlyh; ''rtiiyrnjiNllifk, 

2e Park Itowl, Lan.lon : Ocemibcr S^. 1833. 

Dearc«rt Friend. — Writing to you, which ought from all natnral 
causes to lie one of my greatest and dearest pleasnrcN, is iH-come 

■ ' Cntci drn j'lDRran llrittra liabcn Bulwcr aailCarljrlt ihn gtiu vnnOgliali 
■n, Ddi] da* KhOno reine Katonll de* IcUtm, kId* mbifft iart«nDi|r AQ&it- 
•nogitsbc itcigsia Goetba'! AseriMBBBog bu mr twbandbtoa ZaosignBg.' 
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a sort of dread and pain and oppression. I feel as if I had no 
means of saying anything because I have so mnch to say ; because 
I woald fain tell yon how I love you and your husband ; how I 
look to you as objects that would console and refresh and elevate 
one to think of ; how I want your sympathy and approbation, and 
sometimes comfort; because I have endless facts to tell and 
thoughts to communicate, requisitions to ask— and then — to write 
^hus seems mocking myself and you. A quire of such sheets as 
these would not hold aU I should like to write. But my business 
is not to do as I like ; and you and he will not think the worse of 
me for my self-denial. You may have seen somewhere or other 
tl^t an early and long toil of mine is finished ; a selection from 
the Old Testament. If I knew how I should send you a copy, 
just that you might see that I work ! Mr. Carlyle will think that 
worth pndse, though there be many defects in the /totr. Also look, 
if by any chance the New Monthly Magazine comes in your way, 
for an article entitled 'On the recent attempts to revolutionise 
Germany.' I translated from a journal P. Pucklers sent me, with 
conmiendation. Other Germans admire it. I excite horror among 
my Badical friends for not believing that all salvation comes of 
certain organic forms of government ; and, as I tell Mrs. Jeffrey, 
am that monster made up ' of all we Whigs hate,' a Badical and 
an Absolutist. 

Meantime Falk goes on. Falk eigentlich has long been done ; 
but matter keeps congregating around him. Frau von Goethe 
sent me by Henry Beeve, * Cxoethe in seiner practischen Wirksam- 
keit,' by Von Muller, Kanzler of Weimar. She sent it * with her 
best love,' and with the assurance that He was just about to write 
to me when he died — that one of the last things he read was my 
translation, with which he kindly said he was much pleased. Yon 
will be able to estimate the value I set upon this faint shadow of 
a communication with him. 

How I wish Mr. Carlyle may like — in any degree — what I have 
done. And then vou, like a loval wife as vou are, will like it 
too. And yet it is nothing but compilation and translation — mere 
drudgery. Well, dearest friend, there are men enough and women 
enough to dogmatise, and to invent, and to teach and preach all 
things, Political Economy included. I can write nothing, and 
teach nothing ; but if I can interpret and illustrate, it is some- 
thing ; and I have the advantage of remaining, what a remnant of 
womanly superstition about me makes me think best for us — a 
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woEUn. These ftro ' auld world notions.' Yon know that word in 
myTocalinlarj eiclndes no particle of strength, coungp, or activ- 
itj. Bnt a irtU-chotai field is the thing. What eu^v jou? 

Mj hunband is tolemhlj ; working or stoajing against the 
stream of woshv violence which inunihites na oil. What is licttcr, 
and what the practical manv dream not of, ha is ever dailv and 
hourly converting, purifriug, elevating— himself ; for which aniall 
huniui'Hs your rcfonucrB of crowds have little time and Itws taste. 

Lni^y Kro«-s s tall, fair girl. At least, people call her huiidsonic. 
8he ix, at anj rate, intelligent and simple, and strong, aud not like 
the chtldren of the ' upp^ cl-istai.' Mm. Bulwcr told lue that lier 
little girl nt (our said, in answer to some question sliout her littlo 
couHitiH, ' I supiiOHO they have seen by the jaixTs that I go to 
school.' Here is ' diffusion of knowledge ' ftith a venKi'iueo, and 
matter (or the excellent Carlytc to muralisc u|>on, ' auf w-ino Art 
nnd Weise.' WouM I werti thero to hear. Henry Iteevo in at 
Miiuii-li, and greatly attached to Hehellinj;, who is quite (atherlj 

And now Ood hless you. Kcw yean or old make no great dif- 
(cn-Dee in my wishes fur you, which will outlast a yi-or and I tmat 
a world. Write to me, my dear friend, and believe lliat my afTce- 
tion and deep estccot are not the (eebler for my want o( time to 
tell o( them. 

Yoors, 

8. AlTSTIN. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A.D. 1883. ^T. Sa 

Extracts from JoumaL 

Edinburgh^ January 1% 1833. — ^Arrived beie on Mondaj nigfat 
last Nasty fog; ghastly kind of light and silence in Dalveen 
Plus ; the wearisome, dreaming-awake kind of day I always haye 
in state coaches. Mill's letter awaiting me here. Yillfl^ge-like 
impression of Edinburgh after London. People are aU kind ; I 
languid, bilious, not very open to kindness. Dr. Irving advises 
immediate application for a certain Glasgow Astronomy Professor- 
ship. I shall hardly trouble myself with it. Deeply impressed 
with the transiency of time ; more and more careless about all that 
time can give or take away. Could undertake to teach astronomy, 
as soon as most things, by way of honest day-labour : not other- 
wise, for I have no zeal now that way. To teach any of the things 
I am interested in were for the present impossible ; aU is unfixed, 
nothing has yet g^wn ; at best, is but g^wing. Thus, too, the 
futility of founding universities at this time : the only university 
you can advantageously found were a public library. This is never 
out of season ; therefore not now, when aU else in that kind is. 

Have long been almost idle ; have long been out of free com- 
munion with myself. Must suffer more before I can begin think- 
ing. Will try to write: but what? but when? On the whole, 
what a wretched thing is all fame ! A renown of the highest sort 
endures, say, for two thousand years. And then ? Why, then, a 
fathomless eternity swallows it. Work for eternity : not the mea- 
gre rhetorical eternity of the periodical critics, but for the real 
eternity, wherein dwelleth the Divine ! Alas I all here is so dark. 
Keep firm in thy eye what light thou hast. 

Daily and hourly the world natural grows more of a world magi- 
cal to me : this is as it should be. Daily, too, I see that there is 
no true poetry but in recdity. Wilt thou ever be a poetkin? 
SchvoerUch : no matter. 
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' I hare long been slmMt idle.' The dark mood iraa 
back ill Carlyle, and these words explain it. When idle he 
was niifierablc ; when miserable he made all about him 
miBcrable. At Buch time§ ho was 'gey ill to live wi" in- 
deed. 

Sick of Craigenputtock, eick of solitude, sick with 
thoughts of many kinds fur which ho could as yet find no 
proper utterance, Carlyle had gone to Edinburgh to find 
lK>ok8 and hear the Mtund of human voices, liooka ho 
found in the AdviK'ates' Librurj', books in picntr upon 
every subject ; on the one subject, cspuciully, which bad 
now hold of hiii imagiuatioii. The French Kevohition had 
louf; hitvrestvd liiin, as illustrating signally his own cun- 
clutiiotiri oil the Divine government of the world. Since 
he liad writti-n npoii Diilerot, that tremendous eoiivulsion 
hail rincn before him more and more vividly as a jiortcnt 
which it wnit nocessarv for him to understand. JIo had 
rcatl Tiiiers' liistorj' lately.' Mill, who ha<l ixen a careful 
student of the I'cvolution, fumislied him with memoirs, 
pamphlets, and newopapers. Diit thoKe only increased his 
thin't. 

In the .\<lv(icatcs' Librarj- at Eilinburgli he was able to 
look ronnd bis nubjiM-t. and examine it U-foro and after ; to 
liKik cii[>e(-iiiliy t<i scattered spiritual and iH-rMin;!! phe- 
uomcna: to l<H>k into Minilioairs life, and l>anton*ii, and 
Madame Kulaud's: among side pictun-s to oliDervc C'agl- 
iostrn's hintiirv, ;iiid n« gniwjug nut of it the mcliHlrama 
of 'The Diainond Xecklac-e." AH this C'arlyle devoured 
with voracity, and the winter p.> spent in Kdinbiirgh was 
of tmmeasunilile mcmient to him. I'nder other aspects 
the place w:is unfurtunately less agreeable than he had 
cxficcted t<i lind it. In his choice of a future residence ho 
had been hesitating Ivetween London and Edinburgh. In 
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his choice of a subject on which to write he had been 
doubting between * The French Revolution ' and ' John 
Knox and the Scotch Reformation.' On both these points 
a few weeks' experience of the modem Athens decided 
him. Edinburgh society was not to his mind. He dis- 
cerned, probably, not for the first time in human history, 
that a prophet is not readily acknowledged in his own 
country. No circle of disciples gathered round him as 
they had done in Ampton Street. Ilis lodgings proved 
inconvenient, and even worse. Xeither he nor his wife 
could sleep for the watchman telling the hours in the 
street. When they moved into a back room they were 
disturbed by noises overhead. A woman, it appeared, of 
the worst character, was nightly entertaining her friends 
there. They could do with little money in Craigenput- 
tock ; life in Edinburgh, even on humble terms, was ex- 
pensive. Napier was remiss in his payments fur the arti- 
cles in the * Edinburgh Review.' He was generally six 
months in arrear. He paid only after repeated dunning, 
and then on a scale of growing illiberality. These, how- 
ever, were minor evils, and might have been endured. 
They had gone up with light hearts, in evident hope that 
they would find Edinburgh an agreeable change from the 
moors. Carlyle himself thought that, with his increasing 
reputation, his own country would now, perhaps, do some- 
thing for him. His first letter to his brother, after his ar- 
rival, was written in his usual spirits. 

By Heaven's grace, he said, I nowise want merchants of a sort 
for my wares ; and can still, even in these days, live. So long as 
that is granted, what more is there to ask ? All gigmanitv is of 
the Devil, devilish : let us rather be thankful if we are shut out 
even from the temptation thereto. It is not want of money or 
money's worth that I could ever complain of: nay, often too it 
seems to me as if I did 6es/ when no praise was given me, and I 
stood alone between the two eternities with my feet on the rock. 
But what I mourn over is the too frequent obscuration of faith 
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within me ; tho kind of exile I most live in from all classes of 
articulate speaking men ; the dimness that reigns over all my prac- 
tical sphere ; thc*otc., etc., for there is no end to man*s complain- 
ing. One thing I have as good as ascertained : that Craigenput- 
tock caimot for ever be my place of abode ; that it is at present, 
and actually, one of tho worst aboiles for mo in the whole wido 
world. One ilay I will (^uit it, either quietly or like a muir-hrenk; 
for I feel well there are things in me to be told which may (*auso 
the ears that hear them to tingle ! Alles mit MUm und Rtyell As 
yet I decide on nothing ; will no wise desert the whinstoue strong- 
hold till I better see some road from it. I could live again in 
Edinburgh, ]>erliai>s still more willingly in Loudon, had I means. 
My gooil wife is reaily for all things, so we wait wliat the days 
bring forth. Perha|>s the future may h^ kinder to us both ; but 
is not the present kind ? Full of work to do ? Write uw all things, 
my dear brother, and fear not tliat you shall ever want mv svm- 
pathy. Keep diligent in business, fer\'ent in spirit, serving Qod ; 
that is the sum of all wisdom. 

For the fir^^t week or two Edinlmrgli itself was not dis- 
agreeable. 'The transition was lingular from the bare 
solitary moors to crowded streets and the ounixmrse of 
men.' The streets themselves were 'orderly and airv.' 
'The reek i»f Auhl Iteekic herself was the clearness of 
monntain tops compared to the horrible vai>oiirs of Lon- 
don.' Friends came about them, Jeflfrcv, Sir William 
Hamilton, Marry Inglis, and many more, all kind and 
courteous; bnt their way of thinking was not ('arlyle*8 
way of thinking, 'tho things they were nmning the race 
for were no prizes for liim,' and 'he felt a strangtT among 
them.' * When lie gave voice ' ' they stared at him.' 
* When they hail the wonl,' he said, ' lie listened with a 
sigh or a smile.' * Then came another disapi>ointment. A 
Professorship at (ilasgow was vacant. tlefFrey, as I^rd 
Advocate, had the ai»p<jintment, or a power of recommend- 
ing which would be as emphatic as a ci>fuj4> (Pe/trt'. (?ar- 
lyle gave Jeffrey a hint al)ont it, but JeflFrcy left for Lon- 

>OibboB*s 
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don directly after, and Carlyle instinctivelj felt that he 
was not to have it. * My own private impixjssion,' he said, 
^ is that I shall never get any promotion in this world, and 
happy shall I be if Providence enable me only to stand my 
own friend. That is, or should be, all the prayer I ofEer 
to lleaven.' 

Extracts from JoumaL 

February 1, 1833. — Have been exploring on all hands the fool- 
ish histoiy of the Quack Gagliostro. Have read several books 
about him, searching far and wide after him ; learned, I ought to 
admit, almost nothing. Shall I study this enigma, then write my 
solution or no-solution. 

Am quite bewildered, cUrouii^ know not whither to address the 
little energy I have : sick, too, and on the whole solitary, though 
with men enough about me. Sir William Hamilton, the one that 
approaches nearest being earnest : he, too, does not attain earnest- 
ness, and his faculty is not of the instructive kind. * Help thy- 
self ; heaven will help thee I ' 

The Advocate is gone : to join the new Beformed Parliament, 
where may he prosper ! Our relation is done, all but the outward 
shell of it, which may stick there as long as it can. Respectability 
and Fate-warfare march not long on one road. All is whiggery 
here, which means ' I wiU believe whatsoever I shall be forced to 
believe.' In this countiy, as in France, the main movement will 
come from the capitaL Perhaps it may be sooner than one ex- 
]>ect8. The pressure of economical difficulty is rapidly augment- 
ing ; misery of that and aU kinds is prevalent enough here ; every- 
thing wears an uneasy, decaying aspect, yet far short of what 
strikes one in London. A sorrowful, poor, unproductive struggle, 
which nevertheless this Age was fated and bound to undertake. 
On with it then. 

Wilson I have not seen. Is he afflicted with my Radicalism ? Is 
he simply too lazy to call on me, or indisposed to take the trouble 
of etiquette upon him, for object so little momentous ? Shall I 
stand on etiquette then ? It is of small consequence, though per- 
haps the issue wiU be that we stand not only apart but divided, 
which I have no wish to do. Moir has been here ; in all senses a 
neat man, in none a strong one. Great stupidity reigns here I 
think ; but what then? Grow thou wiser ! Brewster has lost his 
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ouinM for LoBlie'a Profenonhip mnd u ftbont entering tha Eng- 
lish Chnich, they i^, being promiMd B living. ' Onoe » noble 
softp bell, now u dic^ of mot mida.' Bach is the history of uumy 
men. 
The bitter old Hebrew ImplMftbilitj of tint coaplot — 

On thoM Uut do me b«t« 

I my ddin ih>ll «■>. 
One dftj they will be eren ai I virh thtm ! EnTy no mui, for inch, 
eooner or later, will be hia hard fortono. Nay, in any cose does 
he not at laHt die ! Una of my best moods (many are too bad) is 
that of itiucere pity for all breathing men. Oftcncst it is a sincere 
■DdiffiTcnre. yesterday it scorned to mo d<.>ath was actually a 
vhcerful looking thing : snch a bonndless Piuuiibilii^ ; no longer 
ham]>orcd by the so etrait limits of this world's time and apace. 
Ob for faith! Tmly the great«flt'Qod anuouuuing miracle' al- 
ways is faith, and now more tlian OTer. I often look on my 
mother (nearly the only genoino Dclicyer I know of) with a kiud 
of sacred tulmitation. Know the worth of Belief. Alasl cukst 
tlion acNiniro none? 

That thu 8ni>en)atuTa] difEers not from the Natural is a great 
Tmth, which the laxtcentuTT (cn]>ccially in France) hait been en- 
ga^td in demonstrating. The Philusojihura wont far wrong, how- 
erer, in this, that instead of raising the natural to the HU]H>matnral, 
they slrove to sink the euiiematunil to the natural. The gist of 
my whole way ot thought is to di) nut the latt«T but t\u'/'>naer. I 
feci it to be the epitome of much goiHl for tliis and following g(>n- 
eiatioiiH in mj liands and in IhoHO of innumerable stmngi't oneo. 
Jlelii/, Maid one thu otbt<r night, liat done immense evil : witness 
KnippcrdoUing and the Anabaptints, etc. 'True,' ngoim-il I, with 
rehcnicncc, almost with fury (Pnih jindur t), ' true ln-liff Ium d<me 
some evil in the world ; but it lion done all the gooil tliat wan ever 
done in it ; from tho time when Muses saw the Burning Hush and 
beliereil it to be God aiipointing him dclintrcr of His iHiiiilf, down 
to the lost act of belief that yon and I «xecntctl. Good never 
came from aught else.' 

To JiJm Carlifls. 

Edinburgh : Fehnuj 10. 

I have not 1>een idle daring the last month though not em- 
ployed in the way I most approve of. Since the article Diderot, 
written in October, I have never pst pen to paper till laat week, 
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when I began a piece for Frascr to be entitled * Cagliostro.' I 
had found some books about that quack here: it will take me 
about three weeks and do well enough as a parergon, A new fluc- 
tuation has come over mj mode of publication latelv : so that 
the things most at heart with me must lie in abevance for sonic 
time. It begins to be presumable that the ' Edinburgh Review * 
can no longer be my vehicle, for this reason, were there no others, 
that Napier is among the worst of payers. What the }xx>r man 
means I know not ; most likelv he is in utter xcant of cash : but at 
any rate he needs to be twice dunned before money will come 
from him ; and at present owes me some 30/., for which a third 
dimning wiU be requisite. This, then, simply will not do ; I will 
look elsewhere, take new measures, as indeed solidity or perma- 
nence of any kind in authorship is at tliis time not to be looked 
for. Your foundation is like that of a man supporting himself in 
bog'lakes on floating sheaves or sods. The massiest will sink in 
a minute or two, and you must look out for new. Frascr, whose 
magazine I call the mud one (in contradistinction to Tait's, or the 
Sahara-sand one), is very fond of me, and at bottom an honest 
creature. Tait also would be glad to employ me, as poor Coch- 
rane is. . • . On the whole we shall find means. . . . Meanwhile 
I have been reading violently, about the Scotch Kirk, in Knox, 
and others ; about the French Kevolution, in Thiers, which ^tlill 
sent me; about the Diamond Necklace, the Greek Revolt, and 
what not. I read with the appetite of one long starved ; am 
oftenest of all in the Advocates' Ldbraiy, and dig, not without 
result, there. My head is never empty ; neither is my heart, 
though the contents of both are by times rugged enough. They 
must even be elaborated, made smooth and sweet. I could write 
whole volumes, were there any outlet : and will (if God spare me) 
both write them and find an outlet. These books, I fancy, will 
be one of our main conquests in Edinburgh. As to the men here, 
they are beautiful to look upon after mere black-faced sheep ; yet 
not persons of whom instruction or special edification in any way 
is to be expected. From a Highlander you once for all amnot get 
breeches. Sir William HamDton is almost the only earnest char- 
acter I find in this city : we take somewhat to each other ; meet 
sometimes with mutual satisfaction, always with good-will. 

George Moir has got a house in Northumberland Street, a wife, 
too, and infants; is become a Conservative, settled everywhere 
into dileUanie ; not very happy, I think ; dry, civil, and seems to 
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foci tothdmlUh in 107 compAn;. Am d«m mrd Xtfhtn. Weir liaa 
becoDie ft IWlic&l apontcr, And Iboj ivtj in gooe or RiiinK '*> OUs* 
gow to Btart SM 'able Editor.' Did I lull you, l>y tlio way, that 
Londou '.Si>e(.-tatcir' DouglanLad cumc toDuufriuM ill that eapao- 
ity, and vaa wi-cklj emittintf ■> Radii-at 'DuiufrieH Times' tkero? 
A i'oui]iauy of malcoutont writers oud uthom bad made a juint-stovk 
for iLat I'ud ; it in fcori'd nuaucccswfQlly. Joba tioriloii ja tmo 
as Htci-I to Ilia oKl lures ; otbcncisv a ralbi.>r uomnulont man ; we 
aco bim pretty often. He baa got apixiintt'd Colli'go Clerk (or 
aoDte Hucli tbiii^;}, and biLi now 3lNM. a yoar and lit hniipy enough. 
Mitvlicll ia iinii-t, in very jioor bcaltb, yet cK-orful, Imiwfnl t'vcn, 
ft rcMpoftaklo HcVoolQiiutcr now and licnciTfortli. I nlw a Lirgo 
tiiil'Kiie comiKiny at dinnvr with hiiu vt'sti-ribiy (for nothing flue 
wonld Hatinfy hiiiOi and aiitouiKlii>il tboiu I fi>ar witb my ex]>oHi- 
tioniif U-licf and ltudii'nliHm,a!tci>iii|inn.-d with upiniou and Whig- 
giiim. Tlicri! wiw an ' oU slBgcr,' a Doctor Brown, travelling 
tutor eolU'gii liftnrrr, ntatist, geologiHl, apiritnal Rcrulrbi'r, mad 
■rmiwr in nil wniii'K : a cold, nluirji, hanl, unmalleablo 'logio 
(■lio|i]icr* giHid to lii'huld— at ruro tntorvalH, Thcro was also an 
adviicatc, Krniidi', an iivctfoaining Kantint, tbo tieat-uatured and 
livtdieHt of all Kiuull men ; a vi-ry bottlu of oliamjiAgno [or aoda 
vat^ir) iintHirk<'d : we did well enough. 

The AilviH'ulo ennin jigging tip to iw verr often, luit is now gone 
to Li>nd.in. He a.sked kindly for you, and .b'sire.l to Ixi kindly 
remendH'H'd to hit 'old friend tlui D<K-t<>r.' I diin'.l wiih hint 
one.! (.lam. .-..iiM not go). Sapier (In-siiles his l«-ing * f..r ever in 
(be Miiall dilit court!') is a man of wood'-n Mnietnre liridliil in 
all wuyi. I do n'>t dislike bim, but f..! I .-un p-t no g.H.d of 
bim. Wil.Hon, wbo is .said to lio gniwn funiuietir in bis Iialdts, 
lias only eimie athwart lue one<\ He, too, lion as h>i is, eonnot 
bH.k at inn as I look at him witb /n-u regard, but eyes me from 
behind vi'ils, diml>t[ul of some miselianee fr<>m me, js'litieal or 
other. I su)i]M>si) I shall si-u little of bim, and at Isiltom need 
not ean-. 

.\s to our KjH-ein) /.'erfii./.-ii, wu are ijuile jioaeeabte, eontenf, tor 
(be pr.'«-nl; though l>..tb of us luive o dirty under-f.H.t kind of 
eaturrb f.irlbe bt-t ihne weeks, whereby Jane in jBirtieubir ^uffenl 
eoiivid.p.d lie -vexation, nither than iwin. Otherwi-e she is at 
Ii«ost not worsi'. We go out not oflen. yi't oftener than we wish ; 
have NiK'iL'ty enon^b ; the licitt (ho ground yields: the time for 
rotoming to I'uttock will luo aoon be hero. I bavo not abated in 
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mj dislike for that residence, in mv conviction that it is no longer 
good for me. Of solitude I have really had enough. You would 
be surprised, I am much surprised myself, at the wondrous figure 
I often make when I rejoin my feUow creatures. The talent of 
conversation, though I generaUy talk enough and to spare, has, as 
it were, quite forsaken me. In place of skilful, adroit fencing 
and parrying, as was fit and usual, I apjiear like a wild, monstrous 
Orson amongst the j^eople, and (especially if bilious) smash eveiy- 
thing to pieces. The very sound of my voice has got something 
savage-prophetic. I am as a John Baptist girt about with a 
leathern girdle, and whose food is locuGts and wild honey. One 
must ciAilise; it is reaUy quite essential. Here, too, as in all 
things, practice alone can teach. However, we iiill ii'ait and 
watch, and do nothing rashly. Time and chance hapix^n unto all 
men. 

WTien you return to London you must see ^lill ; he is growing 
quite a believer, m\t»ti9ch gesinnt, yet with all his old utilitarian 
logic quite alive in him ; a remarkable sort of man, faithful, one 
of the faithfullest {yet with so much calmness) in these parts. 

Carlyle, it will have been observed, had for some tirue 
spoken cheerfully of his wife, as not well, but as better 
tlian she had been. He observed nothing, as through his 
life ho never did observe anvthin;:, about her which called 
awav his attention from his work and from what was 
round hin\. A characteristic postscript in her own hand 
gives a sadly different picture of her condition. 

My dear John, — If I kept my wonl no better in my daily walk 
and conversation than I do in this matter of writing, I should de- 
serve to be forth^-ith dmmmed out of creation, but I bog you to 
believe my failure here an exception to the general rule. 

In truth, I am alwavs so sick now and so heartless that I cannot 
apply myself to any mental eflTort without a push from nec^essity ; 
and as I get the benefit of your letters to Carlyle and see how 
faithfully he pays you back, I always persuade myself when the 
time comes that there is no call on me to strike into the corre- 
spondence. But I assure you my silence has nothing to do with 
indifference. I watch your thttn und lasaen witli true and sisterly 
interest, and rejoice with my husband to see you in so hopeful a 
course. £veryone gets the start of poor me. Indeed, for the last 
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yew I have Dot nutde wa inch of wk;. but lutTe sate whimpering 
on ft mileBtooe Umetiting orer the TonghnoaB of the road. If jou 
TOtild uome home *nd oot mj 'interior' to righto, it wonlii won- 
derfuUj facililftta the problem of living. Bat pcrhapa it is best 
for mc that it shonld not bo mode ensior. 

Edinburgh society plvascd less the longer the Oarlylcs 
stayed. Tlio fault partially, perhajw, was in t'arlyle's own 
ftpiritiial palate, which neither tliat nor anything was likely 
tu picaec. 

As fur thcpcople hero (ho tells his mother at the beginning of 
March), the^ aro vi'iy kind, and would giro us three ditmem for 
one that ve can eat ; otherwiiu.', I mtut admit thi-m to Imi nthcr a 
bsireD Met of men. The xpirit of Mammon rules all tht-ir world — 
Whig, Torv, Iladii-al. All are alike of the earth, Mrthv. The; 
look u)K>n me tn a strong, well-intending, nttcrlr misguided 
man, who must nccils niu Iiih head aguinut jNMitti. Th^v are very 
right. I shnll never make anj fortune in the world; mileftK it 
were that hi^heRt of all I'ducoivalilii fortuncn, the fortune to do, 
in Home Hmallcst degree, mv All-wiso Tonkniasti'r'H hiililing here. 
May He, of Ilia gn-at graee, ennblo me ! I ofler up Do other 
prajer. Are not mv dava numbered : a siian'a thrift in the nea of 
etemit;? Fool in lie who would itpeak lies or act liifi, for the 
better or w.inu> that ean befall him for tlutt least «( little whilea. 
I uv, (hen-fiire, lie awaj wnrthr brethren, lie to nil Ii'iigllix, bo 
prumoti-*! to all lengtha; liut as fi>r ine and niv himw we will not 
lie at all. Again I huv, (led enable uh! and so theri> it rests. 
Ought not my father'a and my mother's hod to KjN.>uk even so? 

A few days later ho writi'jt tu his Imitlier Aliek. 

Edinlmrgh continues one of the dulli'ot and ]H>ore!it, and, on Iho 
wholi', i«ltrieHt of j>hieeH for mc I i-nnuiit remeiulHT that I hare 
heard one sentence with tme uicaning iu it uttered since I earoe 
hither. The very jHiwer of thuught st^euiN to have forsaken thia 
Atheiijan eitv; at least, a m<m- entindy Khallow, Imrren, unfruit- 
ful, and trivial set of |M'rsoui tluin Ihone 1 meet with, never, tlutt 
I reuicnilier, came aenHUt my Ixidily vision. One lias no right to 
be angry with ihem i [hhit felhiwM; far from it! Yet diN-a it re- 
main evi>)<'Ul tliat ' Curlyte in wasting his eonsiderubhi talents on 
imjMMHibi lilies, and can ucver di> any good*? Time will show. 
For the prttsuut, imor man, he is quite Axed to trj, ... At any 
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rate, there are some good books here that one can borrow and 
read; kindly disposed human creatures, too, who, though thej 
cannot without a shudder see one spit in the Devil's face so, yet 
wish one well, almost love one. 

To Mill also he liad written a letter full of digeontent, 
and looking, in the absence of comfort in Edinburgh so- 
ciety about him, for SJ^npathy from his friend. But Mill 
rather needed comfort for himself than was in a situation 
to console others. lie, like many others, had expected 
that the Reform Bill would bring the Millennium, and the 
Millennium was as far oflF as ever. 

To his mother, whatever his humour, Carlyle wrote 
regularly. To her, more than even to his brother, he 
showed his real heart. She was never satisfied without 
knowing the smallest incidents of his life and occupation ; 
and he, on his part, was on the watch for opportunities to 
give her pleasure. lie had sent her from Edinburgh a 
copy of ^ Thomas a Kempis,' with an introduction by Chal- 
mers. The introduction he considered ' wholly, or in great 
part, a dud^ Of the book itself he says : ' Xone, I believe, 
except the Bible, has been so universally read and loved 
by Christians of all tongues and sects. It gives me pleas- 
ure to think that the Christian heart of mv irood mother 
may also derive nourishment and strengthening from what 
has already nourished and strenfirthened so manv.' In 
Edinburgh he described himself as at' home, yet not at 
home ; unable to gather out of the place or its inhabitants 
the sustenance which he had looked for. 

To Mrs, Carlyle^ Scoisbrig. 

Edinburgh : Febrnary 13. 1S33. 
From the first the appearance of the place, as contrasted with 
the hoiling uproar of London, has seemed almost stagnant to us. 
There is no snch thing as getting yourself ])ropcrly elhoired in a 
* flood of life.' The noise, too (except that of the watchman while 
we slept in a front room), is quite trifling and inadequate I As for 
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the people, thej are now, as formerly, all of one 9crt: meet twenty 
of them in a day, they are all most probably talking of the same 
subject ; and that mostly an insignificant one, and handled in an 
insigniiicant way. And yet, poor fellows, how are they to bo 
blamed? It is *more their misfortune than their crime.* What 
sense is in them they no donbt honestly exhibit. Some cheering 
exceptions, too, one now and then falls in with ; indeed, for my 
own small share, I can no wise complain that honest sympathy, 
even lovo, and respect far beyond desert, is withheld from mo 
here. This I receive with the greater clearness of appreciation, 
that (hardened by long custom) I had from of old lettmetl to do 
trithmt it. Nevertheless, tliat also is a mercy, and should be 
thankfully made use of. I think I have seen few people of Doto 
since I last wrote. I met Wilscm in the street one dav, and ex- 
changed ciAnlities with him. He is looking a little older ; was 
wrap|HHl in a cloak for c<il<l, and undertook to come and talk at 
home with me, * if I would allow him,* the very first day he had 
leisure. I am glad wo met, since now there need l>e no awk- 
wardness or gnidge lH*tween us : whether we meet a second time 
or not is of little or no moment. Henry Inglis lias had my book 
reading,' and returns it with a most ecstatic exaggerated letter ; 
wherein this is comfortable, that he lias sc^ized the drift of the 
speiMilation, and can, if he pk»ases, lay it to heart. There are, jier- 
haps, many such in this island whom it may ])rolit ; so tliat I 
stand by the old resolution to print at my own risk so smm as I 
have CAU. to sjMins but not till then. Meanwliile, my dcn&r mother, 
I bi^g you again and again to take care of yourself ; es]HH*ially in 
this wild, gusty Fcl»niary weather. ConsitltT your wclfan» not as 
your own, but as tliat of others, to whom it is pn^'ious lM»yond 
price. I liojK>th«'y are all kind, submissive, and h«']pful to you : 
it well lH>M4*ems them and me. Forgive them if any of th<*m of- 
fend; for I know W(>II no offence is intendtnl : it is but the sinful 
inflrmitv of natun\ wherein mortals should bear with on«' another. 
Oh ! ought we not to live in mutual love and unity, as a thing 
scfMnly for uit*n, ]ileaHing in tin; si^lit of Ctod ! We shall so soon 
be parted, and Mcv^, Hai>py is he who has/c/ryireii much, 

Frum the JoiinuiL 

Frif/tiv, 15 f.V'in/i.*).— Beautiful spring day; the season of 
ho|)e ! My scribble pros]>ering ver^* iil. Persevere, and thou wilt 

^Sartor in M&, 
Vou II.— 18 
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improTe. Sir TTm. Hamilton's snpper (three nights ago) has done 
me mischief ; will hardly go to another. Wordsworth talked of 
there (bj Captain T. Hamilton, his neighbour). Represented 
verisimilarlj enough as a man full of English prejudices, idle, 
alternately gossiping to enormous lengths, and talking, at rare in- 
tervals, high wisdom ; on the whole, endeavouring to make out a 
plausible life of harness in the Tory way, as so many on all sides 
do. Am to see him if I please to go thither ; would go but a 
shortish way for that end. 

The brevity of life ; the frightful voracity of Time ! This is no 
&ncy ; it is a wondrous unfathomable reality, and daily grows 
more wondrous to me. ' Poor is what my lord doth say ; * let him 
to work then. 

Beautiful that /, here and now, am alive ! Beautiful to see so 
many incorporated spirits, all six feet high (as in the oldest heroic 
ages), all full of force, passion, impetuosity, mysteiy, as at the 
first ' The young new blood ! ' it flows and flows ; the spirit host 
marches unweariedly on — ^whither ? 

To Mrs. Carlyle, Sooisbrig, 

March 16, 1833. 

I have begun a kind of scribblement. It is for ' Fraser ; * a f ool> 
ish story about a certain Italian ' King of Quacks,' whom I have 
long been curious about, and am now going to make known to all 
the world — for some forty guineas, if I can get thorn. You wiU 
see it in time. The long piece I did on the Frenchman in summer 
came to be corrected very lately. It also will soon be out, and I 
hope will give satisfaction at Scotsbrig. I have plenty of other 
things to write ; but should now rather lay myself out for getting 
books and materials. Oraigenputtock is the place for writing. 
This same ' King of Quacks ' ought to pay our expenses here and 
back again. I am g^wing little richer, yet also no poorer. The 
book can hardly be printed this season, but one ought to l>e con> 
tent. I really am rather content ; the rather as I do not imagine 
there is any completer anti-gigman extant in the whole world at 
present. 

Among the new figures I have seen, none attracts me in any 
measure except perhaps Knox's Dr. McCrie, whom I mean (as he 
rather pressingly invited me) to go and call on were I a little at 
leisure. A broad, large, stiff-backed, stalking kind of man, dull, ' 
heavy, but intelligent and honest. We spoke a little about Scotch 
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worihiee and nufftjn, and I mean to ask bim more. My notion 
of writing a book on that snbjoct grows rather than decays. 

If I tell you that our health is very much what it was (the old 
doctor still coming about Jane, but professing his inability to help 
her mnch), I think there is a very copious picture of our condition 
here. As for you, my dear mother, Alick would persuade mo that 
you are in the usual way, ' resigned wonderfully, and even con- 
tented. . .' He says, ' it is only after having had something to do 
with this world that we can learn rightly to love and reverence 
fluch a life as hers.' Be resigned, my dear mother. ' Siill trust in 
God.* He will not leave us nor forsake us, not in death itself, nor 
in aught that lies between us and death. On our love, moreover, 
cotmt always, as on a thing yours by good right. The longer I 
live, the more I feel how good is your right. Let us hoiio then to 
find you well in the early days of May, if not sooner ; ouce again 
in this pilgrimage to meet in peace. Might wo but meet in peace 
where there is |)arting no more ! This also if it be for good will 
be provided us. God is great. €k>d is good. 

March 26. — I have finished my paper on the ' Quack of QuAcks,* 
but got no new one fallen to, the house l>eing in a kind of nu*kot 
for the present. Mrs. Welsh is here, and Miss Helen Welsh fn)m 
Liverpool ; and though, if I dotennined on it, I can liave my own 
fire and room, and bolt it against all ))eople, it soems not worth 
while at present, for I am l)etter resting. I had mode myK4>lf hif- 
ious enough with my writing, and had need to recover oh I am 
doing. 

As for my own dame, she agrees but inilifferently witli thcso 
wild March winds : as I ft^ar my mother dm^s too. Thf ud\-iiv I 
will always reiterate is, take care of yourm^lf, dear mothor. Such 
splashing and sleeting, with bright deceitful sun-blinks, and the 
firm, nipping north wind, neeil in all ways to Im) guarded against. 

Napier has l>een oblige<l (by dunning) to ])ay mo my money ; lie 
has i^oid rather stintedly, but it will do. Wo are to dino with him 
on Friday. My trrithu/ for him is probably over. 

Did Alick show you Irving*s sftcech at the Annan Presbytery ? 
I reatl it with a mixture of admiration and deep jNiin ; the man is 
of such heroic temfxT, and of head so distracted. The wholt* mat- 
ter looked to me like a horrid kind of Merry Andrew tragedy. 
Poor Dow, I think* will end in a madhouse : Irving will end one 
cannot prophesy how; ho must go from wild to wilder. This is 
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the issue of what once appeared the highest blessing for him — 
Popularity I 

Lady Clare was retnming to England for the sominer. 
John Carlyle was coming with her, and the family were 
looking eagerly forward to Lis arrival in Annandale. 

To John Carlyle, FYorence, 

Edinbnigh : March S9, 188S. 
You will find much changed in Dumfriesshire, but not the affeo- 
tion of those that remain for you. There will be much to tell^ 
much to speculate upon and devise for the time that is to come. 
... I have thought much about your future of late ; see it like 
all our futures, full of obstruction : nevertheless will not cease 
to hope good. It is a most ruinous chaotic time, this of onrs, a 
time of confusion outward and inward, of falsehood, imbecility, 
destitution, desperation, unbelief; woe to him who has within 
him no light of Faith, to guide his steps through it I My main 
comfort about you is to see the grand practical lesson of Ertsagen^^ 
impressing itself in ineffaceable devoutness on your heart ; herein, 
it is well said, eigentlich beginnt das Leben. Whoso is a man may 
in all seasons, scenes, and circumstances live like a man. Let ns 
take the world bravely then, and fight bravely to the end, since 
nothing else has been appointed us. I have inquired with myself 
often whether you should settle here, at London, or where. This 
is but a pitiful place, but indeed all places are pitifuL In the 
grand imiversal race towards ruin (economical) we arc, as I judge, 
almost a whole generation behind London. Nevertheless, here too 
things are advancing with most rapid pace ; a few years will bring 
us a long way. Universal Poverty is already here ; numerous per- 
sons, and these are the wisest, determine this season to fly over 
seas, to America, Australia, anywhither where the famine is not^ 
Buin economical is not far distant ; and then in regard to rain 
spiritual I should say that i^ was already triumphant among as ; 
while in chaotic London there were blissful symptoms here and 
there discernible of palingenesia. This makes the difference. In 
London, amid its huge deafening hubbub of a Death -song, are to 
be heard tones of a Birth-song ; while here all is putrid, scanda- 



* This word, which bo often ocean in Carlyle*B letters, means briefly a 
lution fixedly and clearly made to do without the yarioas pleasant thing*— 
wealth, promotion, fame, honour, and the other rewards with which the world 
rewards the ■enrioet which it appredatea. 
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loiiB, dpcadent, hTpooritical, and sonada throngti your aoal like 
Ingabrioas imiversal Namia, chatiuted b; fool midniglit bags. 
There is misanthropj and philanthropy for yon expressed vith 
poctio emphasis enough. 

In sober tmtk, boireTor, it might almost snrpriHO one to cod- 
sidtT bow inflnitcly Bmall a quantity, not of enlighteuod ti|N>ccl). 
one catches here, but even of spouoh at all ; for tbo jargon that i» 
ntterod witbont conrictioa from the teeth ontwiirdn, who would 
name that speech? Peace be with iti There are IkkiIib to be got 
at 1 air to breathe ; and, htstly, a coach to cany you hack moor- 
wanls wbon that becomes more toleiahle. 

Most Ukely I mentioueil last time that I was writing a i«|>er on 
Cwjiitmiro. I might, jHThaiw with a<lvBntage, buvo oHked you 
some iincstiuQii abotit bin lant sceue of lift.>, yonr Itonian Ht. Angi-Io, 
bnt I did not recollect that potwibility, and now the thing i* all 
flnishod off, porhaiHt more carefnlly tlian it deserved to Iio. It is 
for Fmser, and may jierhajis suit him well (vough ; othenriHO I 
Talnc the article below a pin's price ; it will do no ill, and that is 
the moHt one can nay of it. I am ]iartly minded next to set forth 
some small narratirc about the Diammul Xixkhice, once so cele- 
brated a buMinesH, but must wait a (by or two till I have/reitw 
FM. It will serve me till almnt thu time of oar doimrture home- 

warils, which we date a month hence VilMou I have met 

only once ; I hail called on him l>efiiro ; as h« never rctunied it, I 
conldnot k" »<-'<"' him again, more oipecially nftor all Iho Muth- 
oring stuff ho bad uttered on the matter fur yeuni iKist. 1 Htill 
rend bis Mugaziuo [MilaviT with an affect ioiuilo iiiten-Mt ; iHdieve 
llukt there is nothing to l>e got fn>m him. Wt will not ijnarrel, 
but also wo shall not agree. This night Gurdoii invitiii we to 
me<>t hiiD at BUpjwr, but I cannot resolve lo go; the man is not 
worth an imligestion. IX- Qnincey, ^u law l>ei'a onci> s.t'u out 
this winter, sent m« woni he would come and sen hip ; bf will do 
no such thing, jHior little fellow ; he has liardly got out of his 
cnuin bonnnim, and for the present (little ^Itiir, \i\* friend, jHithcIi- 
callynays) 'in living on game which has siK)ileil on tht- jioulterer'B 
hondu,' Iwving made a Imrgain to that effect with him, and even 
nm np a score of flftcen i<onnils. Sir William Hamillou I liko 

best of any, but si>e little of liim. I even met the hovh D ' 

who lias mounted a carriage now and ri<les proHiH-ronsIy. * I 
saw the wicked gn-at in i>ower.' It was at Moir's, thii rvncountor, 
at dinner; the 'hash' oomowhatroconciled to me by his presence; 
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I traced in him several f eatnres of my friend Cagliostro, i^nd said 
honestly, Live then, enjoy thyself as snbaltem qnack. The devil 
is veiy bnsy with ns all. Naso I visited in the dining way jesler- 
night, for the first and probably last time. He affected to be ex- 
tremely kind, and onr party (with an American anti-slave en- 
thusiast in it) went off quite happily ; but Naso wants that fiiat 
fundamental requisite of genius, I fear, common honesty. He has 
paid me, and shabbily, and on compulsion, that last debt of his; 
and now as I reckon our editorial relation may have terminated. 
That pecuniary defalcation of his again sorrowfully altered mj 
Bcriptory method of procedure. But we cannot help it. Musi 
even turn ourselves elsewhere. 

The Beformed Parliament disappoints every one but me and the 
Tories. Endless jargon; no business done. I do not once a 
month look at the side of the world it sits on ; let it go *to the 
Devil its own way. ... Of poor Edward Irving your Gkdignani 
will perhaps have told you enough ; he came to Annan to be de- 
posed ; made a heroico-distracted speech there, Dow finishing off 
with a Holy Ghost shriek or two ; whereupon Irving, calling on 
them to ' hear that,' indignantly withdrew. He says, in a letter 
printed in the newspapers, that he ' did purpose to tarry in those 
parts certain days, and publish in the towns of the coast the great 
name of the Lord ; ' which purpose ' he did accomplish,' publish- 
ing eveiywhere a variety of things. Ho was at Ecclcfechan, Jean 
writes us ; gray, toilwom, haggard, with ' an immense cravat the 
size of a sowing-sheet covering all his breast ; ' the country people 
are full of zeal for him ; but eveiywhere else his very name is an 
offence in decent society. ' Publish in the towns of the Coast ! ' 
Oh ! it is a Pickle-herring Tragedy : the accursedest thing one's eye 
could light on. As for Dow, he must surely ere long end in a 
madhouse. For our poor friend one knows not what to predict. 

Jane has walked very strictly by old Dr. Hamilton's law, with- 
out any apparent advantage. Her complaint seei]^ like mine, a 
kind of seated dyspepsia ; no medicine is of avail, only regimen 
(when once one can find it out), free air, and, if that was possible, 
cheerfulness of mind. She bears up with fixed resolution, ap- 
pears even to enjoy many things in Edinburgh, yet has grown no 
stronger of late. We must take the good and the ill together, and 
still hope for the better. She sends you her affection, and hopes 
we shall all meet at Graigenpnttock once more. Be it so, if it 
pleases Qod. All things, as your Mth tells yon, wiU turn out far 
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good if we onnolyes prove good. Meanwhile, the only clear duty 
of man lies in this, and nothing else— work, work wisely, while it 
is called tonlay. Nothing in this uniyerse now frightens me, 
though yearly it grows more stupendous, more divine ; and the 
terrestrial life appointed us more poor and brief. Eternity looks 
grander and kinder if Time grow moaner and more hostile. I 
defy Time and the spirit of Time. 

Faxewell, dear John. 

Ever your brother, 

T. Cabltlb. 

Tlie account of the visit to Edinburgh began vn\\i an 
extract from Carlyle's Note-book. It may end vrith an- 
other. 

March 31. 

Wonderful, and alas! most pitiful alternations of belief and 
unbelief in me. On the whole no enoouragement to be met with 
here in Edinburgh; 'all men,' says John Gordon naively, *aro 
quite taken up with making a livelihood.' It is taken for grant- 
ed, I find, that of me nothing can be made — that I am, ei*onom- 
ioally H])oaking, but a lost man. No great error there, perhaps ; 
but if it is added by my friends themselves that therefore I am 
si)iritually lost ? One's ears are bewildered by the inane chatter 
of the ])coplc ; one's heart is for hours and days overcast by the 
sad feeling: 'There is none then, not one, that will believe in 
me!' Great in this life is the communion of man with man. 
M(*anwhile, continue to believe in thy$el/. Lot the chattering of 
innumerable gigmen ])as8 by thee as what it is. \N*ait thou on the 
bounties of thy unseen Taskmaster, on the hosts of thy inward 
Dfrmcm, Sow the seed field of Time. What if thou see no fruit 
of it? another will. Be not weak. 

Neither fear thou that this thy great message of the Natural 
being the Supernatural will wholly ])erish unuttercd. One way or 
other it will and shall be uttered — write it down on ])a])er any way ; 
speak it from thee — so sliall thy ])ainful, destitute existence not 
have been in vain. Oh. in ^"ain ? Hadst thou, even thou, a mes- 
sage from the Eternal, and thou grudgeat tho travail of thy em- 
bassy? O thou of UtUe faith ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

A.D. 1883. ^T. 88. 

The four months' experience of Edinburgh had convinced 
Carlyle that there at least could be no permanent home 
for him. If driven to leave his ^ castle on tlie moor,' it 
must be for London — only London. In April he found 
that he had gathered sufficient materials for his article on 
the Diamond Necklace, which he could work up at Craig- 
enputtock. At the beginning of May he was again in 
Annandale on his way home, Mrs. Carlyle miserably ill, 
and craving like a wounded wild animal to creep away out 
of human sight. ^ I left Edinburgh,' he wrotS, ^ with the 
grieved heart customary to me on visits thither ; a wretched 
infidel place ; not one man tliat could forward you, co- 
operate with you in any useful thing. Scarcely one I could 
find (except Sir William Hamilton) that could speak a sin- 
cere word. I bought several books in Edinburgh, carried 
back with me materials enough for reflection ; the very 
contradictions, even unjust ones, you meet with, are ele- 
ments of new progress. My presence there was honoured 
with many a kind civility, too ; was publicly acknowledged 
by a kind of lampoon, laudative-vituperative (as it ought 
to be), by one Brown, editor of a newspaper, whom I have 
known at a distance as a blustering bubblyjock much g^ve^ 
to fabrication ; on the other hand, I relieved Professor 
Wilson from the necessity of fabricating any more in my 
behalf by decidedly cutting him the day before we left 
town. I was quite wearied with the man, his deep desire 
to be familiar with me, his numerous evasions to meet me, 
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hid lies to oxcuso tlicso ; and bo in mero Christian charity 
brought it to an end. My feelings to him remain, I hope, 
unchanged, as much as I can make them — admiration for 
a very superior talent, for many gleams of worth and gen- 
erosity ; contempt, pity for his cowardice, for his want of 
spiritual basis, which renders all his force a self-destructive 
one, pro)>erly uO force at all. Thus did I finish o£E with 
Edinburgh, not in the most balsamic fashion.' 

The work which Carlyle had done in the winter had 
more than paid his modest e\{>enses. lie was still unde- 
termined how next to proceed, and felt a need of rest and 
rellection. It seemird, he said, as if ^ the first act of his 
life was cli»sing, the second not yet o|K?ned.' ^feans to go 
on up(»n were foun<l in the hitherto unfortunate Teufels- 
dhickh. Unable to find an accoucheur who would intro- 
duce him to the world complete, he was to be cut in pieces 
and produced limb by limb in * Fraser's Magazine.* Fra- 
ser, however, who had hitherto paid Carlyle twenty guineas 
a shet't for his articles (five guineas more than he paid any 
other C(»ntributor), had to stipulate for paying no more than 
twelve ujK»n this unlucky venture. Ten slieets were to bo 
all<»tted to Teufel in ten successive numbers. Thus ' Sart4)r 
Resaftus * was to find its way into print at last in this ami the 
following year, antl sufficient money was j)rovided for the 
Craigcnputtock housekeeping for another twelve months. 

Tlie summer s<.> lK*gun was a useful and not unpleas- 
ant one. John Carlyle, returning frtmi Italy, 8i»ent two 
nu»nths of it in his bn»ther*s house, intending at the end 
of them to rejoin Latly Clare and g*> again abroad with 
her. There were <Krasional vi^its to Sct>tsbrig. Many 
b<K>ks were rejwl, chic»riy alxMit the French Ilev4ilution, 
while from the J<ninial it appears that Carlyle was putting 
hims4.'lf til rough a severe cn)Ss-examination, discovering, 
for one thing, that he was t<N> intolerant, ^ his own privato 
discontent mingling considerably with his zeal against evil- 
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doers,' too contemptnouslj indifferent ^ to those who 
not forwarding him on his course ; ' wanting in oourtesjr, 
and ^ given to far too much emphasis in the expressioii of 
his convictions.' It was necessary for him to asoertaiA 
what his special powers were, and what were the limitB of 
them. * I b^in to suspect,' he wrote, * that I have no 
poetic talent whatever, but of this, too, am no wise abso- 
lutely sure. It still seems as if a whole magazine of fac- 
ulty lay in me all undeveloped ; held in thraldom bj the 
meanest physical and economical causes.' 

One discovery came on him as a startling surprise. 

* On the whole art thou not among the vainest of living 
men ? At bottom among the very vainest t Oh, the sorry, 
mad ambitions that lurk in thee I God deliver me from 
vanity, from self-conceit, the first sin of this universe, and 
the last, for I think it will never leave us.' 

Mrs. Carlyle continued ill and out of spirits, benefiting 
less than she had hoped from her brother-in-law's skill in 
medicine, yet contriving now and then to sketch in her hu- 
morous way tlie accidents of the moorland existence. She 
had an unlucky habit of dating her letters only by the day 
of the week, or sometimes not at all, and as those to Annan- 
dale were sent often by private hand, there is no post-mark • 
to make good her shortcomings. 

The following letter to her mother-in-law, however, is 
assigned by Carlyle to the summer of 1833. Written at 
what time it may, it will serve as a genuine picture of 
Craigenputtock life. 

To Mrs, Carlyle^ Scotsbrig. 

Crftigenpattock. 

Mj dear Mother, — I am not satisfied it should be even so much 
as whupered that I have been scared from Scotsbrig by the grate 
rfform^ or by any other cause. Surely I have come through earth- 
quakes enough in my time (and with an honotu^ble, thorough 
bearing) to have acquired a character on that head more unim- 
peachable. But, to be sure, the calumny was no inventiim of 
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joan, but of jonnger heads less eminent for charitj. It was the 
long joumej I boggled at on the last occasion, being in a despair- 
ing mood at the time with want of sleep, and dearly I med, every 
hour of my husband's absence, that I had not accompanied him, 
when, if 1 must needs have been ill, I might at least have been so 
without molestation. Another time we will do better. 

Carljlc is toiling away at the new article,' and though by no 
means content with the way he makes (when is he ever content ?), 
still, as you used to say, ' what is down will not jump out again.' 
In three weeks or so it will be done and then wo come. I am 
certainly mended since you were hero; but *deed Mrs. Colo's 
maist oHhameil to say't,' a's still weakly and takes no unusual fa- 
tigue without sufieriug for it. The toil and trouble I had about 
Betty ' did me great mischief, which I have scarcely yet got over; 
for the rest that explosion has had no unpleasant consequences. 
The woman I got in her stoail, on an investigation of three min- 
utes, proves to l)e quite as clever a servant as she was whom I in- 
vestigated for the space of three half-years, and rode as I compute 
some huiidretl miles after. Dea/HH a door nail, the present indi- 
vidual lias nevertheless conducted herself quite satisfactorily, ex- 
cept that Carlyle's silk handkerchief is occasionally in re<iuisition 
(oftener, I think, than there is any visible cause), wiping off par^ 
tides of dust ; and once, by awful oversight, a small ilefvi mouse 
was permitted to insinuate itself into his bowl of iK)rridge. Wo 
are not to kee]) hor, however, because of her deafness, which in 
any other place, where her ears would l>e called into vigorous ac- 
tion, would make her the mere effigy of a servant. I got l>ack 
the black button who was here when you came, whom I knuw to 
be ignorant as a sucking child of almost everything I nv|uiru her 
to do, but whom I h(»]H) to And honest, diligent, good humoured^ 
and quick in the up-take. 

I had a very kiucl letter from Mrs. Montagu last week, reproach- 
ing me ^inth forget fulness of her. 

\N'e liave not heanl from or of Jeffrey for a very long time, but 
he will certainly write on We<lnesday to ac'knowhnlge the repay- 
ment of his debt, which is a great load off our minds.* 

\ ' Diamond necklaoe.— T. C* 

* A iniiMX>nduct4sl maid. 

" Carlylc'n debt to JeflTrej had been paid the rammer before. Either, there- 
fore, Carlylu was mistaken in the date of this letter, ami for * Diamond Neck- 
lace * we ahould read Diderot ; or there had been wmw farther debt of John 
CarlyU*^ 
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My mother writes in great alarm about cholera, which is at Fen- 
pont within three miles of her ; three persons have died. I have 
been expecting nothing else, and my dread of it is not greater for 
its being at hcmd. The answer to all such terrors is simply what 
Garlyle said a year ago to some one who told him in London, 
' Cholera is here : ' ' When is death not here ? ^ 

The next letter from Mrs. Carlyle bears a clear date of 
its own, and was written while John Carlyle was staying 
at Craigenpnttock. It is to Eliza Miles. 

Craigenpattock : Jaly 15, 1833. 
My dear Eliza, — ^I well remember the fine, evening last year 
when I received your letter. I was riding alone across our soli- 
taiy moor when I met my boy returning from the xx>st -office, and 
took it from him and opened it and read it on horseback, too anx- 
ious for news about you to keep it for a more convenient place. 
Had anyone predicted to me then that the good, kind, trustful let- 
ter was to lie unanswered for a whole year, I should have treated 
such prediction as an injurious calumny which there was not the 
remotest chance of my justifying ! Alas ! and it is actually so I 
For a whole year I have left my dear little friend in Ampton Street 
to form what theory she pleased concerning the state of my mind 
towards her ; and finally, I suppose, to set me down for heartless 
and fickle, and dismiss my remembrance with a sigh ; for her gen- 
tle, affectionate nature is incapable, I believe, of more indignant 
reproach. And yet, Eliza (it was), neither the one thing nor the 
other. I am capable of as strong attachment as yourself (which 
is saying much), and if I do not abandon myself to my attachment 
as you do, it is only because I am older, have had my dreams of- 
tener brought into collision with the realities of life, and learnt 
from the heart-rending jarring of such collision that ' all is not 
gold that glitters,^ and that one's only safe dependence is in one- 
self — ^I mean in the good that is in one. As little am I fickle, 
which I must beg you to believe on trust ; since my past life, 
which would bear me out in the boast, is all unknown to you. 
What is it, then, you will ask, that makes me fail in so simple a 
duty of friendship as the writing of a letter ? It is sometimes 
sheer indolence, sometimes sickness, sometimes procrastination. 
My first impulse, after reading your letter, was to sit down and 
answer it by the very next post. Then I thought I will wait the 
Lord Advocate's return, that he may frank it. Then troubles 
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thickened ronnd me : my mother's illness, my p^'andfather's death, 
gave mo much fatigne of body and mincL Tliat, again, increased 
to cmel height my own ])enievering aiknents. About the new year 
we rcmoviHl to Edinburgh, w^here wo stayed till the beginning of 
May. It was a fully more unhealthy winter for mo tlian the pre- 
vious one in London. I wrote to no one ; had enough to do in 
striving with the tempter ever present with me in the shape of 
headaches, heartache, and all kinds of aches, that I might not 
break out into liery indignation over my own destiny and all the 
earth*8. Since my homo coming I have improved to a wonder, and 
the days liave itasMMl, I scarce know how, in the pleasant hopeless* 
ness that long-continued \m.n sometimes leaves behind. 

Nay, I muiit not wrofig myself. I have not been ([uite idle. I 
have made a gown which would delight Mrs. Page, it looks so neat 
and clean ; and a bonnet, and loaves of breail innumerable. At 
]>rcH<Mit I am rea<ling Italian most of the day with my medical 
brother-in-law, who is homo at x>rescnt from Bome. It was my 
husliiind who, for all his frightening you with some l>ookH, raised 
me from ^Vriasto to-day, with the chiding words that it would bo 
altogether shameful if I let his book i)arcel go without that letter 
for Miss Miles, which I liad talked of writing these six months back. 
. . . . How is your health ? I hoxx) you do not go often to Dr. 
Fisher*H, or at all. The more I see of doctors the mort) I hold by 
my old heresy that they aro all 'physicians of no vabie.* My 
brother-in-law is a ])aragon oT tho class, but he is so by — in as 
much as iK>ssible — undoctoring himself. He told me ycstenlay, 
' Couhl I give you some agreeable occujiation to fill your wholo 
mind, it would do more for you than all the medicines in eiistence.' 

I wish I hail vou here to drink new milk and ricle niv honic. 

We are at homo now for the summer and autumn, most likely 
for the winter also. We think of France next summer, vl\m\ moving 
in the interim were scarce worth while. Surely your fatlier might 
fmd some one travelling to Edinburgh by sea, who would tako 
charge of you. It is the easiest and cliea|)est conveyance i>ossible. 

Write to mo all that you are thinking and wishing, and never 
doubt my kind feelings towards you. 

Your sincere friend, XvNTt Carltle. 

John C'arlylc remained at Craigcnputtock for a month 
lonirer, and then left it to return with I-a<ly Clare to Italy. 
Carlyle saw him off iu tho Liverpool steamer from Aunaii, 
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and went back to solltade and work. He says that he was 
invariablj sick and miserable before he could write to any 
real purpose. His first attempt at the Diamond Kecklaoe 
had failed, and he had laid it aside. The entries in his 
jonmal show more than usual despondency. 

ExtracU from JottmaL 

August 24 — So now all this racketing and riding has ended, and 
I am left here the solitariest, stranded, most helpless creature that 
I have been for many years. Months of suffering and painfol in- 
dolence I see before me ; for in much I am trrong, and till it is 
righted, or on the way to being so, I cannot help myself. Nobody 
asks me to work at articles, and as need does not drive me to do it 
for a while, I have no call in that direction. The thing I want to 
write is quite other than an article. Happily (this is probably my 
greatest happiness), the chief desire of my mind has again be- 
come to rcrite a masterpiece, let it be acknowledged as such or not 
acknowledged. The idea of the universe struggles dark and pain- 
ful in me, which I must deliver out of me or be wretched. Bnt» 
then,' How ? How ? We cannot think of changing our abode at 
present ; indeed, had we even the necessary funds for living in 
London itself, what better were it ? and I in such a want, in such a 
mood ! TJiysdf only art to blame. Take thyself vigorously to 
task Oast out the unclean thing from thee, or go deeper and 
deeper hellward with it. 

For the last year my faith has lain under a most sad eclipse ; I 
have been a considerably worse man than before. 

At this moment I write only in treble, of a situation, of a set of 
feelings that longs to express itself in the voice of thunder. Be 
still! Be still! 

In all times there is a word which, spoken to men, to the actual 
generation of men, would thrill their inmost soul. But the way 
to find that word? The way to speak it when found? Opus est 
oonsuUo with a vengeance. 

On the whole it is good, it is absolutely needful for one to be 
humbled and prostrated, and thrown among the pots from time to 
time. Life is a school : we are perverse scholars to the last and 
require the rod. 

Above me, as I thought last night in going to sleep, is the mute 
ImmensUy; Eternity is behind and before. Wliat are all the cares 
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of this short little Platform of existence that they shonld give 
thee Pain? Bat on the whole man is snch a Duaiism, and runs 
himself into contradiction, the neamd step he makes from the 
beaten road of the practical. I may lament meanwhile that (for 
want of symbols ?) those grand veritios (the reallest of the real) 
Infinitude, Eternity, should have so faded from the view, from the 
grasp, of the most earnest, and left the task of right living a prob- 
lem harder than ever. 

Have to walk down to the smithy (my dame riding) and bring 
up a gig : thus are the high and the low mingled. I read books 
enough, but they are worthless and their effect worthless. Henry's 
Britain f Poor Late Commisgifm, Paris ant! Ifistor. Somen, Ac, Ac, 
all these are naught or nearly so ; errand ' lor the gig is better 
work for me. At any rate it is work ; so to it.' 

Tho next entry in the Journal is in another handwrit- 
ing. It iti merely a name — * Ralph Waldo Emerson.* 

The Carlyles were sitting alone at dinner on a Sunday 
afternoon at the end of August when a Dumfries carriage 
drove to tlie door, and there stepped out of it a yi>nng 
American then unknown to fame, but whoso influence in 
his own country e^juals that of Carlylo in ours, and whose 
name stanils connected with his wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. Emerson, the yoimger of the two, had 
just broken his Unitarian fetters, and was 1< Hiking out and 
round him like a young eagle longing for light. He had 
read CarlvleV articles and had discenieil witli the instinct 
of genius that here was a V(.»ice speaking real and fiery 
convictions, and no longer echoes and conventionalisms. 
lie had C4>me to EuroiK) to study its 8<K*ial an<l spiritual 
phenomena; and t4) the young Emerson, as to the old 
Goethe, the most importint of them appeari»d to be Car- 
Ivle. He had obtained an introduction to him fn>m John 
Mill, in London, armed with which he had come off to 
8c*otland. Mill had prepared Carlyle for his possible ap- 
pearance not* very favourably, and perhaps rt»cognised in 
after years tlie fallibility of his judgment. Carlyle made 
no such mistake. The fact itself of a young American 
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having been so affected by his writings as to have sought 
him ont in the Dunscore moors, was a homage of the kind 
which he could especially value and appreciate. The ac- 
quaintance then begun to their mutual pleasure ripened 
into a deep friendship, which has remained unclouded in 
spite of wide divergences of opinion throughout their 
working lives, and continues warm as ever, at the moment 
when I am writing these words (June 27, ISSO), when the 
labours of both of them are over, and they wait in age and 
infirmity to be called away from a world to which they 
have given freely ^11 that they had to give. 

Emerson's visit at this moment is particularly welcome, 
since it gives the only sketch we have of Carlyle's life at 
Craigeuputtock as it was seen by others.* 

From Edinburgh, writes Emerson, I went to the Highlands, and 
on my retnm I came from Glasgow to Dumfries, and being intent 
on delivering a letter which I had brought from Bome,* inquired 
for Craigeuputtock. It was a farm in Nithsdale, in the parish of 
Dunscore, sixteen miles distant. No public coach i>as8ed near it, 
so I took a private carriage from the inn. I found the house amid 
desolate heathery hills, where the lonolv scholar nourished his 
mighty heart. Carlyle was a man from his youth, an author who 
did not need to hide from his readers, and as absolute a man of 
the world, unknown and exiled on that hill farm, as if holding on 
his own terms what is best in London. He was tall and gaunt, 
with a cliff-like brow, and holding his extraonliuary x>owers of 
conversation in easy command ; clinging to his uoi-them accent 
with evident relish ; full of lively anecdote, and with a streaming 
humour which floated everything he looked upon. His talk, play- 
fully exalting the most familiar objects, put the comi)anion at once 
into an acquaintance with his Lars and Lemurs, and it was very 
pleasant to learn what was i)redestined to be a pretty mythology. 
Few were the objects and lonely the man, ' not a person to speak 
to within sixteen miles except the minister of Dunscore ; ' so that 
books inevitably made his topics. 

> English Traitit^ Emexwm^s Prose Works, vol il p. 1G5. 
* From Gustave d*£IichtheL Emerson does not mention the note from MiU. 
Perhapa their matiud impressions were not dissimilar. 
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He had names of his own for all the matters familiar to his dis- 
course. 'Blackwood's ' was the ' Sand Magazine.* Fraser's nearer 
approach to possibility of life was the ' Mud Magazine ; * a piece 
of road near bv, that marked some failed enterprise was ' the 
Grave of the last Sixpence.' When too much praise of any genius 
annoyed him, ho professed largely to admire the talent shown by 
his pig. He ha<l spent much time and contrivance in confining 
the poor l>east to one enclosure in his pen ; but pig» by great 
strokes of judgment, had found out how to let a board down, and 
hod foiled him. For all that, he still thought man the most plas- 
tic little fellow in the planet, and he liked Neru's death, QudLU 
artiffss pt^reo ! better thxm most historr. He wor8hii)s a man that 
will manifcHt any truth to him. At one time ho luul inquired and 
read a good deal al>out America. Lander's ]>rinciple was mere 
reWllion, and thU he feared was the American ])rinciple. The 
best thing ho knew of that country was that in it a man can have 
meat for his labour. He had read in Stewart's book that when he 
ini|uire<l in a New York hotel for the Boots, he had l>ecn shown 
across the street, and had found Mungo in his own house dining 
on roast turkev. 

We talked of books. Plato he does not read, and he disparaged 
Socrates; and, when ])ressed, persist^nl in making Mirabeau a 
hero. Gibl>on hu called the splendid bridge from the old world 
to the new. His own reading had been multifarious. *■ Trintram 
Shandy * was one of his first books after ' llobinson CniHm>,' and 
' Robertson's America,' an early favourite. * liousseau's Confes- 
sions ' luul discovered to liim that he was not a dunce ; and it was 
now ten vears since ho had learned German bv the atlvicc of a man 
who told him he would find in tliat languaj^t^ what he wanted. 

He took desiiairing or satirical views of literature at this mo- ^ 
ment ; recounted the incredible sums paid in one year by the 
great l>ookHellerH for pufllng. Hence it comes that no newsjiaper 
is trusted now, no books are bought, and the booksellers are on 
the eve of bankruptcy. 

He still returned to English pauperism, the crowde<l country, 
the selfish alnlication by public men of all that jmblic ])ersons 
should perform. Government HhouM din^ct ptMir men what to do. 
* Poor IriMh folk como wandering over these moors ; my dame,' he 
said, ' makes it a nile to give to every son of Adam bread to eat, 
and Hupplii*H his wants to the next house. But here are thousands 
of acres Which might give them all meat, and nobody to bid these 

Vol. II.— 19 
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poor IriBh go to the moor and till it. They burned the 
and so fonnd a way to force the rich people to attend to them.* 

We went out to walk over long hills, and looked at Griffel, that 
without his cap, and down into Wordsworth's country. There we 
sat down and talked of the immortality of the souL It was not 
Garlyle's fault that we talked on that topic, for he has the DAiaiml 
disinclination of every nimble spirit to bruise itself against walls, 
and did not like to place himself where no step can be taken. 
But he was honest and true, and cognisant of the subtle links that 
bind ages together, and saw how every event affects all the futnre. 
' Christ died on the tree : that built Dunscore kirk yonder ; that 
brought you and me together. Time has only a relative existence.* 

He was already turning his eyes towards London with a scholai^s 
appreciation. London is the heart of the world, ho said, wonder- 
ful only from the mass of human beings. He liked the hnge 
machine. Each keeps its own round. The baker's boy brings 
mufi&ns to the window at a fixed hour every day, and that is all 
the Londoner knows or wishes to know on the subject. But it 
turned out good men. He named certain individuals, esp>ecially 
one man of letters, his friend, the best mind he knew, whom 
London had well served. 

Emerson stayed for a night and was gone in the morn- 
ing, seeking other notabilities. Carlyle liked him well. 
Two days later he writes to his mother : — 

Three little happinesses have befallen us : first, a piano tnner, 
procured for five shillings and sixpence, has been here, entirely 
reforming the piano, so that I can hear a little music now, which 
does me no little good. Secondly, Major Lrving of Gribton, who 
used at this season of the year to live and shoot at Craigenvey, 
came in one day to us, and after some clatter offered us a rent of 
five pounds for the right to shoot here, and even tabled the cash 
that moment, and would not pocket it again. Money easilier won 
never sate in my pocket ; money for delivering us from a great nui- 
sance, for now I will tell every gunner applicant, * I cannot, sir ; it 
is let.* Our third happiness was the arrival of a certain young un- 
known friend, named Emerson, from Boston, in the United States, 
who turned aside so far from his British, French, and Italian travels 
to see me here ! He had an intro<luction from Mill and a French- 
man (Baron d'Eichthal's nephew), whom John knew at Rome. Of 
course we could do no oth^ than welcome him ; the rather as he 
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seemed to be one of the moet lovable crefttniee in himself we had 
over looked on. He stayed till next day with as, and talked and 
heard talk to his heart's content, and left as all really sad to 
|)art with him. Jane says it is the first joamey since Noah's Del- 
ago andcrtaken to CSraigenpattock for sach a porpose. In any 
case we had a cheerfal day from it, and oaght to be thankfal. 

During these months, the autumn of 1833 and tlie be- 
ginning of the year which followed, a close correspond- 
en(*c was maintained between Carlylo and Jolm Mill. 
C'arlyle's part of it I have not seen, but on both sides Uie 
letters must have been of tlie deepest interest. Tliinly 
sprinkled with information about common friends, they 
related almost entirely to the deepest questions wliicli con- 
cern humanity ; and the letters of Mill are remarkable 
for simplicity, humility, and the most disinterested desire 
for tnith. He had much to learn about Carlyle ; he was 
not quick to understand character, and was distressed to 
find, as their communications became more intimate, how 
widely their views were divided. He had ]>een bred a 
utilitarian. He had been taught that virtue led necessarily 
to happiness, and was peq)le\cd at Carlyle^s insistaiice on 
Knt'itiitjrii (renunciation of personal liappiness) as essential 
to noble action. Ho had I)een surprised that Carlyle liked 
Emerson, who had appearcil to him perhaps a visionary. 
Carlyle, intending to write anotlier b<K>k, wa8liesitatini;l»c- 
tween a life of John Kn<»x and tlie Frcmch Kevolutiim. 
Either subject would give him tho opportunity, whicli ho 
wante<i, of expressing his spiritual convictions. His in- 
clinati(»n at tliii mr)iiu*nt was towanis the history of his 
own tumntrv, and he had recommended Mill to write on 
the Revolution. Mill fflt that it would be difficult if not 
imp<»ssib]e f«»r him, withcMit expressing completely hia 
views on Cliristianity, which the condition of public feel- 
ing in England would not allow him to do. He 8pc»ke 
tenderly and reverently of the personal diaracter of the 
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Foander of Christianitj, and on this part of the snbject 
he wrote as if he was confident that Carljle agreed with 
him. But, below the truth of any particular religion, 
there lay the harder problem of the existence and provi- 
dence of God, and here it seemed that Carlyle had a posi- 
tive faith, while Mill had no more than a sense of proba- 
bility. Carlyle admitted that so far as external evidence 
went, the Being of God was a supposition inadequately 
proved. The grounds of certainty which Carlyle found in 
himself, Mill, much as he desired to share Carlyle's belief, 
confessed that he was unable to recognise. So again ^th 
the soul. There was no proof that it perished with the 
body, but again there was no proof that it did not. Duty 
was the deepest of all realities, but the origin of duty, for 
all Mill could tell, might be the tendency of right action 
to promote the general happiness of mankind. Such gen- 
eral happiness doubtless could best be promoted by each 
person developing his own powers. Carlyle insisted that 
every man had a special task assigned to him, which it 
was his business to discover ; but the question remained, 
by whom and how the task was assigned ; and the truth 
might only be that men in fact were bom with various 
qualities, and that the general good was most eflFectually 
promoted by the special cultivation of tliose qualities. 

But I will not attempt to pursue further so interesting 
an exposition of Mill's views when I am forbidden to use 
his own language, and must express his meaning in a cir- 
cuitous paraphrase. The letters themselves may perhaps 
be published hereafter by those to whom they belong. I 
have alluded to the correspondence only because it turned 
the balance in Carlyle's mind, sent him immediately back 
again to Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Necklace, and 
decided for him that he should himself undertake the work 
which was to make his name famous. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A.D. 1883. JBT. 88. 

WiiKN John Carlyle left Craigenpnttock to rejoin Lady 
Clare, the parting between the brotliers had been excep- 
tionally sad. The popularity with Review editors wliich 
had followed Carlyle's appearance in London was as brief 
as it had been sudden. His haughty tone towards them, 
and his theory of * die Dogs' Carrion Cart/ as a descrip- 
tion of the periodicals of the day, could not have recom- 
mended him to their favour. The article on Goethe was 
received unfavourably, Cochrane said with unqualified dis- 
approval. * Sartor ' when it began to appear in ' Fraser ' 
piecemeal, met a still harder judgment. No one could tell 
what to make of it. The writer was considered a literarv 
maniac, and the unlucky editor was dreading the ruin of 
his magazine. The brothers had doubtless talked earnestly 
enough of the threatening prospect. John, who owed all 
that lie had and was to his brotlier's care of him, and was 
in prospen>us circumstances, was leaving that brother to 
loneliness and depression, and to a future on which no 
light was breaking anywhere. Carlyle felt more for John 
than for himself, and his first eJort after John was gone 
was to comfort him. 

For me and mr moorland lonolineM (bo wroto on tho 27th of 
AngQAt) never let it settle in your heart. I feel aiwured fn>m of 
old that the only tme enemy I have to stm^le with im tho unrea- 
son within mviielf. If I hare given such things harbour within 
me, I most with pain cast them ont again. Still, then, stUl! 
Light will arise for mj outward path, too ; were mj inward light 
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once clear again, and the world with all its tribolatians will lie 
under mj feet. < Be of good cheer, I have overoo^me the wovld :' 
BO said the wisest man, when what was his oyercomin^? PoTertj, 
despite, forsakenness, and the near prospect of an accnrsed Groos. 
' Be of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.' These wards on 
the streets of Edinburgh last winter almost brought tesTB into mj 
eyes. But, on the whole, quarrel not with mj deliberate ieeling 
that this wilderness is no wholesome abode for me ; that it is mj 
ditty to strive, with all industry, energy, and cheerful detenniiia- 
tion to change it for one less solitary. Consider also that I am 
far past the years for headlong changes, and will not rush ont to 
the warfare without a plan and munitions of war. Nay, for a timi* 
my first duty must be composure ; the settling of innnmeiBbls 
things that are at sixes and sevens within myself. 

I am writing nothing yet, but am not altogether idle. Depend 
upon it, I shall pass the winter here &r more happily than yon ex- 
pect. So fear not for me, my dear brother ; continue to hope of 
me thai the work given me ' to do may be done.' 

Mrs. Carlyle, who was still ailing, was carried oflF by her 
mother a few days later, in the hope that change of air 
and relief from household work might be of use to her, and 
was taking a tour through the hills about MofFat Carlyle 
hmiself was left in utter solitude at Craigenputtock. How 
he passed one day of it he tells in a letter, which he sent 
after his Groodj Coadjutor, as he called her, soon after she 
had left him. 

To Mrs. Carlyle^ Moffat. 

September?. 

Yesterday momning, while the bright sun was welcoming^ you (I 
hope without headache) to the watering-place, I stirred httle, yet 
was not wholly idle. I adjusted various small matters, wrote a 
long letter to poor Mrs. Swan' — a long one, yet the lamest utter- 
ance of my feeling on that sad matter, for I was stupid and could 
not even feel my feeling rightly, much less think it. After dinner 
I went to walk. Sitting with my back at the big stone in the 
' Sixpence,^ looking out over the void moor, I hear a httle squeak 
of glad, unmelodious singing : and presently Midge, in red jacket 

> Of Kirkcaldy. Her hiuibAnd, * Prorost Swan,* who had been one of Gar- 
lyie*a frienda in the old daya, waa jnai dead. 
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with * bundle, hoATes in sight, clAshes back astonished into a kind 
of minaet, answers m j questions with a ' Sur ! * and then to the 
repetition of it, * How they were all at the hat?' chirps ont with 
the strangest new old-woman's tone, ' Oh, bravely ! ' Poor little 
savage I I met her again in the way back (she had been with 
Nancy's gown, I suppose), and did noi kill her with my eyes, but 
lot her shy past me. The red Midge in that vacant wilderness 
might have given Wordsworth a sonnet All day, I must remark, 
Nancy ha<l been busy as a town taken by storm, and, indeed, still 
in, though I know not with what : most probably washing, I think ; 
for yesterday there appeared once a barrow with something like 
clothes-baskets, and to-day white sheets hang triumphantly on the 
Tope, She gets me all my necessaries quite punctually ; and as 
fit, no questions are asked. Nott/bene, after a long effort I remem- 
bered the shelling of your peas, and told her of it. After tea, I 
did — what think you ?— composed some beautiful doggerel on the 
Linn of Criehope and fair Ludovina (I hope she is fair) : quite a 
jewel of a piece, for which, however, there is no room on this 

Of the present Saturday the grandest event might be the fol- 
lowing : Sickish, with little work, I took my walk he/ore dinner. 
Beaching home at the comer of the house, I met a pig apparently 

* Boom WIS found for it on the margin of tho loitlor :— 

Cricbopb Lixx. 
(Loquitur gtmiui loH.) 

CloiBtored rault of living rocks, 

IltTB hATO 1 my darktome dwelling ; 
Working, sing to stonra and stocka, 

Wb«r« beneath mjr waves go welling. 

Beams flood-bome athwart me cast 
Arches see, and aisles moist gleaming ; 

Bounds for aye my urgan blast, 
Urim cathedral, shaped in dreaming. 

Once a Lake, and next a Unn, 

Htill my oooxae smks deeper ; baring 
Cleft far up where rays steal in. 

That as * Gullet' once was roaring. 

For three thousand years or more 
Bavage 1, none praised or blamed me ; 

Maiden's hand unbolts my door — 
Look of tovsljami hath to— d ms. 
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in * state of distraction (grating harsh thundery its lags of«r ite 
shoalders distractedly flow), pursued bj Nancy in the sune I The 
sow has not so much broken the gate as rent it, the side posts ct 
it, into two, and left it hanging ' like a bundle of flails.' After 
dinner I, with a sublime patience, borrow ' Joseph's wimble,* »^ 
under ten thousand midge bites, with tools blunt as a wild In- 
dian's, actually construct a brand-new, most improved gate, which 
you shall look upon not without admiration — if it swing so long. 
I sent a new message to the joiner, but do not in the least ezpeei 
him. I had meant to excerpt from Bayle and such like, bat the 
Eates, you see, had mostly ordered it otherwise. Night found me^ 
like Basil Montagu, ' at my post,' namely, at my gate post^ and 
nigh done with it. I had tea and Goody's letter, and so here we 
are. 

But now, dear wifie, it is fit I turn a moment to thy side. Is 
my little Janekin getting any sleep in that unknown cabin ? Is 
she enjoying aught, hoping aught, except the end of it, which is^ 
and should be, one of her hopes? I shall learn 'all ' on Wednes- 
day (for she will write, as I do) ; and then * all and eTerything/ 
When ? I am patient as possible hitherto, and my patience will 
stretch if I know that you enjoy yourself, still more that your 
health seems to profit Take a little amusement, dear Gk>ody, if 
thou canst get it €k>d' knows little comes to thee with me, and 
thou art right patient under it But, courage, dearest ! I swear 
better days are coming, shall come. The accursed, baleful cloud 
that has hung over my existence must (I feel it) dissipate, and let 
in the sun which shines on all. It must^ I say. What is it but a 



MaJdMi mild, this lerel path 
Emblem is of her bright being ; 

Long tiirough ditoord, d&rkness, scath. 
Goes she helping, ruling, freeing. 

Thank her, wanderer, as thou now 
Gaiest safe through g^oom so dreary : 

Boogh things pUin make likewise thou. 
And of well-doing be not 



'Gullet* one day deft shalt be, 
Crichope oave have new sunk story ; 

Thousand years away shall flee — 
Flees not goodness or its glory. 

* Ach Gott^ wis lahm, wie krQppel-lahm ! ' 
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cloud, properly * shadow, * chimsBra ? Oh, Jeumie I Bnt enongli. 
If I am happy, art not thoa, aL»o, happy in my happiness? Hope 
all things, dearest, and be true to me still, as thou art. And so 
/elicissima Nolle f Sleep well, for it b now midnight, and dream 
of me if thou canst. With best love to mother and coosinkin. 

Ever thy own husband, 

T. Cabltul 

7b Mrs. Carljfle, ScoiMbrig, 

Cnigenpottock : Saptember 20, 1833. 

My dear Mother, — Jack, as you will Und, has got safe over the 
water, and bi'gius his oxixsdition as prosperously as could be de- 
sired. He goes into Oermany, and then up the lihine, towards 
the Hwiss Aliis, where that river springs, a beautiful road. Most 
likely he will iNuts through Constance, where our noble Huss tea- 
tilled to the dc^th. He mav tell us wliat he savs to the * scarlet 
woman,* and her abominations there ! You and I shall not be with 
him to lecture from that text ; but his own thoughts (for all that 
he talks so) will do it The dumb ashes of Hush speak louder 
than a thousand sermons. . . . But I must tell you something 
of myself: for I know many a morning, my dear mother, you 
'come in by me' in your rambles through the. world after those 
precious to you. If you had eyes to see on these occaHions you 
would liud everything quite tolerable hi^re. I have been rather 
6iay, though the fruit of my work is rather inwanl, and hiis little 
to say for itself. I have yet hardly put pen to ]iaiM'r ; but foresee 
tliat there is a time coming. AU my griefs, I (*au better and better 
see, lie in good measure at my own door : were I right in my own 
heart, nothing else would be far wrong with me. This, as yuu well 
understand, is true of every mortal, and I advise all that ht'ar me 
to Miere it, and to lay it practically to their own case. On the 
whole, I am prumisiug to occupy myself more wholesomely, and 
to he happier here all winter than I have be(*n of late. Be * dili- 
gent in well-doing ; ' that is the only secret for happiness any- 
where : not a universal one or infallible (so long as we continue 
on earth), yet far the iN'st we have. 

For the last two wt^ks Jane has been awav from me at MofEit. 
I led the loneliest life, I suppose, of any human creature in the 
king's dominions, yet managed wonderfully, by keeping myself 
continually at work. I clomb to the hill top on Sabbath day for 
my walk and saw Bumawark, and fancied you all at the aennon 
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olofle bj. On Monday morning I went over to Tenq>]ttid» ad 
found mj bit wifie altogether dtfcnte^ not a whit better, bat wom^ 
of Moffat and its baths, and declaring she would not leave me so 
soon again in a hnny. 

To John Carlyle. 

Oetobar 1, 1831 

If 70a ask what I have performed and accomplished for mjadt 
the answer might look rather meagre. I have not jet pat peo to 
paper. The new chapter of m j history as yet lies all too C€mhuaA 
I look ronnd on innumerable fluctuating masses : caa be^in to 
build no edifice from them. However, my mind is not empty, 
which b the most intolerable state. I think oocasionaUj with 
energy; I read a good deal; I wait, not without hope. What 
other can I do ? Looking back over the last seren years, X wonder 
at myself ; looking forward, were there not a fund of tra^cal in- 
difference in me, I could lose head. The economical oatlook is 
so complex, the spiritual no less. Alas ! the thing I want to do is 
precisely the thing I cannot do. My mind would so fain deliver 
itself adequately of that ' Divine idea of the world,' and only in 
quite inadequate approximation is such deliverance possible. I 
want to write what Teufelsdrockh calls a stoiy of the Time-Hat^ to 
show forth to the men of these days that they also live in the offe 
of miracles ! We shall see. Meanwhile, one of the subjects that 
engages me most is the French Revolution, which, indeed, for as 
is the subject of subjects. My chief errand to Paris were freer in- 
quiry into this.* One day, if this mood continues, I may haTe 
something of my own to say on it. But to stick nearer home. I 
have as good as engaged with myself not to go even to Scotsbrig 
till I have written something, with which view partly, on Satar- 
day last, I determined on two things I could write about (there 
are twenty others if one had any vehicles) : the first, ' A History 
of the Diamond Necklace ; ' the next, an ' Essay on the Saint 
Simonians.* I even wrote off to Cochrane as diplomatically as I 
could, to ask whether they would suit him. Be his answer what 
it may,' I think I shall fasten upon that Necklace business (to 

• 

> Carlyle had wiUied to ■pend the winter in Purio, bat wms prevented bj 
want of meana. 

*The answer waa nnfaTonrable. AH editora, from tiua time forward, gav« 
Carlyle a cold ahoolder till the appearance of the French Revolution, After 
the first astonishment with which his articles had been reoeiTed, the world 
generally had settled into the view taken at Edinbozgh, that fine talenta, 
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prore mjself in the nArnktive style), and oommenoe it (sending for 
books from Edinburgh) in some few days. For the rest I have 
books enough ; yonr great parcel came about a fortnight ago. I 
have already read what Mill sent for me. Finally, yesterday no 
farther gone, I drove over to Baijarg,* in the middle of thick small 
rain, to get the keys of the library, which I found most handsomely 
left for me, so that I could seize the catalogue and some half- 
dozen volumes to return at discretion. It is really a very great 
favour ; there are various important works there, reading which 
I am far better than at any university. For the limt time in my 
life I have free access to some kind of book-collection. I, a book- 
man ! One way and another we look forward to a cheerfullish 
kind of winter here. 

I will try for Winckelmann. ... In my heterodox heart there is 
yearly growing up the strangest, crabbed, one-sided persuasion, 
that art is but a reminiscenoe now: that for us in these days 
prophecy (well understood), not poetry, is the thing wanted. How 
can we »ing and paint when we do not yet believe and see T There 
is some considerable truth in this : how much I have not yet 

which no one hsd denied him, were being hopeleeely thrown away — that what 
be had to eay was extravagant nonsenie. Whi^pi, Tories, and Radicab were 
for onoe agreed. He was, in real tmth, a Bohemian, whose hand was against 
every man, and every man's hand, bot too naturally, was against him, and 
the battle was sadly nneqoaL If Carlyle had possessed the peculiar musical 
quality which makes the form of poetry, his thoughts would have swept into 
popularity as rapidly and as widely as Byron *a But his Terse was wooden. 
Rhymes and metre were to him no wings on which to soar to the empyrean. 
Happy for him in the end that it was sa Povtry in these days is road for 
pleasure. It is not taken to heart as practical truth. Carlyle*s mission waa 
that of a prophet and teacher and a prophet's lessons can only be driven home 
by prose. 

■ A large country house ten miles from Craigenputtook, the library of which 
had been placed at Carlyle*s service. Scotland hail grown curious about him, 
however cold or hostile ; and the oddest questions were asked respecting hia 
identity and history. Henry Inglis, an Edinburgh friend, writes to If rs. Car- 
lyle : * Hwift, I think it is, who says, ** Truly you may know a great man by 
the crowd of blockheads who press round and endeavour to ohstmct hia 
path.*^ A blockhead of my aoquatntance (I have an extensive aoquaintaooe 
amongst them) chose to ask me the other day whether the Carlyle who 
screams hebdomadally in the church in Carmthers Close was oMr Carlyle. I 
consider such a remark almost equal to reoeiving the hand of fellowship from 
Goethe. It is nearly the same tiling to be the disclaimed or the misunderstood 
of an Asa, and the acknowledged of a Prophet* The Barjarg acknowladg- 
mcDt of Cailyle*s merita waa a klod mora hooowaWa to ila owner. 
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fixed. Now, what, nnder snch point of Tiew, is all «»MKiig ait 
and study of art? What was the great Goethe himaelf ? TIm 
greatest of contemporary men ; who, however, is not to hftTO aaj 
followers, and should not have any. 

Extrods from JoumaL 

October 28. — Y{o man in modem times, perhaps no num in aaj 
time, ever came through more confnsion with less impatatioa 
against him than Lafayette. None can aocose him of TmrialiJa- 
ness ; he has seen the world change like a oonjnror's pasteboaid 
world ; he stands there unchanged as a stone-pillar in the midst ol 

it Does this prove him a great man, a good man? Nowise 

perhaps only a limited man. 

The difference between Socrates and Jesus Christ I The great 
Conscious ; the immeasurably great Unconscious. The one cun- 
ningly manufactured; the other created, living, and life-giying. 
The epitome this of a grand and fundamental diversity umnm^ 
men. Did any truly great man ever go through the world without 
offence ; all rounded in, so that the current moral systems eoold 
find no fault in him ? Most likely, never. 

Washington b another of our perfect characters ; to me a most 
limited, uninteresting sort The thing is not only to avoid error, 
but to attain immense masses of truth. The ultra-sensual sur^ 
rounds the sensual and gives it meaning, as eternity does time. 
Do I understand this ? Yes, partly, I do. 

If I consider it well, there is hardly any book in the world that 
has sunk so deep into me as ' Beinecke Fuchs.' It co-operates 
with other tendencies. Perhaps my whole speculation aboat 
' clothes ' arose out of that It now absolutely haunts me, often 
very painfully, and in shapes that I will not write even here. 

Yet, again, how beautiful, how true, is this other : ' Man is an 
incarnate word.' Both these I habitually feel. 

'This little Ufe-boat of a world, with its noisy crew of a 
mankind,* vanishing 'like a cloud-epeck from the azure of the 
All.' How that thought besieges me, elevating and «^"**^hi]at- 
ing. Whatis'fame'? Whatislife? 

All barriers are thrown down before me ; but then, also^ all 
tracks and points of support I look hesitatingly, almost be- 
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wilderedlj, into * oonfoaed sea. The necesaitj of cantion img- 
gests iUelf. Hope diminishtd bums not the less brightly, like a 
gtftr of hope. Que f aire? Que devenirt Cannot answer. It is not 
I only that must answer, but Necessity and I. 

Meanwhile, this reading is like a kind of manuring compost 
}iartly, of which my mind has need. Be thankful that thou hast 
it, that thou hast time for applying it. In economics I can yet hold 
out for a number of months. 

Friiliy^ November 1. — What a timo one loses in these winter 
days lighting liros I lighting candles I I am in the dining-room, 
which would fain smoke, for it blows a perfect storm. Twelve 
o'clock is at hand, and not a word down yet I 

' Eilinburgh Boview ' came last night. A smart, vigorous paper 
by Mai^aulay on Horace Walix>lo. Ambitious ; too antithetic ; 
the heart of the matter not Btmck. What will that man become? 
He has more force and emphasis in him than any other of my 
BritiHh contemporaries (coe\'alH). Wants the root of belief, how- 
ever. May fail to accomplish much. Let us hoix) better things. 

How confused, helpless ; how dispirited, impotent ; how miser- 
able am I ! The world is so Mist and complex ; my duty in it 
will not in the least disclose itself. One has to sliaiMs and to bo 
shafMHl. It is all a pcrplexcil imbroglio, and you have by toil and 
endeavour to shajte it ' Nothing would ever come to mo in my 
sleep!' 

Vain to seek a * theory of virtue ; ' to plague oneself with specu- 
lations alK»ut such a thing. Virtue is like health — the harmony 
of the whole man. Some proi>orty (»f it tracoabln in every part 
of the man ; its complete character only in thn whole man. 
Mark this ; it is not far from the truth, and as I think it, nearer 
than as I hero express it. 

My moile of writing for the last two days quite the old one, and 
very fitrf mm tht» ritjht. How alter it? It must W altenxl. ('ould 
I not write more as I <lo htvr**? My style is like no other man's. 
Tlu* first sentence bewrays mo. How wrong is that ? Mannerism 
at least I 

Shall I go to London and deliror a oouw of leotoros? Shall I 
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endeavoiir to write a Time-Hat T Shall I write a Iiife of 
parte ? A French Bevolution ? The decease of bookselling per- 
plexes me. Will ever a goo4 book henceforth be paid for bj tbe 
public? Perhaps; perhaps not Never more in genend. Que 
fairef Live and straggle. And so now to work. 

The dejected tone so visible in these entries was due to 
no idle speculative distress, but to the menacing aspect 
which circumstances were beginning to assume. The edi- 
tors and booksellers were too evidently growing shy ; and 
unless articles could find insertion or books be paid for, no 
literary life for Carlyle would long be possible. Employ- 
ment of some other kind, however humble and distastefol, 
would have to be sought for and accepted. Anything, 
even the meanest, would be preferable to courting popu- 
larity, and writing less than the ver}' best that he conld ; 
writing * duds^ as he called it, to please the popular taste. 
An experienced publisher once said to me: *Sir, if you 
wish to write a book which will sell, consider the ladies'- 
maids. Please the ladies'-maids, you please the great 
reading world.' Carlyle would not, could not, write for 
ladies'-maids. 

The dreary monotony of the Craigenputtock life on 
these terms was interrupted in November by interesting 
changes in the family arrangements. The Carlyles, as 
has been more than once said, were a family whose wann- 
est affections were confined to their own circle. Jean, the 
youngest sister, the ' little crow,' was about to be married 
to her cousin, James Aitken who had once lived at Scots- 
brig, and was now a rising tradesman in Dumfries; a 
house-painter by occupation, of a superior sort, and pos- 
sessed of talents in that department which with better op- 
portunities might have raised him to eminence as an ar- 
tist. *Jaifies Aitken,' Carlyle wrote, 'is an ingenious, 
clever kind of fellow, with fair prospects, no bad habit, 
and perhaps very great skill in his craft I saw a copied 
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Ruysdael of his doing which amazed me.' The 'crow' 
liad not followed up the poetical promise of her childhood. 
She had educated herself into a clear, somewhat stem, 
well-informed and sensible woman. Hard Annandale 
fann-work had left Iier no time for more. But, like all 
tlie Carlyles, she was of a rugged, independent temper. 
Jean, her motlier said, was outgrowing the contracted 
limits of the Scotsbrig Iiousehold. Her marriage conse- 
quently gave satisfaction to all parties. Carlyle Iiimself 
was present at the ceremony. * A cold mutton pie of gi- 
gantic dimensions' was consumed for the breakfast; 'the 
stirnii>-cup ' was drunk, C'arlyle joining, and this domestic 
matter was happily ended. 

But Jean*s marriage was not all. James Carlyle, the 
youngest brother, who carricil on the Scotsbrig farm, had 
a similar scheme on fix>t, and had for himself fallen in 
love ; ' nothing since Werter'stime e<|uailing the intensity 
of his devotion.' He, too, was eager to be married ; but 
as this arrangement would aifect his mother's ])o8ition, 
Carlyle, as the eldest of the family, had to interfere to 
prevent precipitancy. All was well settled in the follow- 
ing spring, Carlyle making fresh sacrifices to bring it 
al>out. His brother Alick owed him more than 200/. 
This, if it could l>e paid, or when it couM be paid, was to 
be adde<l to his younger brother's ft»rtune. His mother 
was either to (continue at Scotsbrig, or H»me new htmie was 
to be found ft»r her, which (\irlyle liinisi»lf thought pref- 
erable. His letter to the intending; bridetrrooin will 1)0 
read with an interest which extends l>evond its immediate 

SUbjCTt. 

Yon liavo donbtloRs connidcred (ho said) that finch an ongmgo- 
mont mnnt i>rt^Nnp]M)»o ono o<>n<iition : onr mother and ftifitcrs 
forming Hom«* oth^r oHtaMiHhmont alno. I Hhonhl not 1)o snr- 
pri84Ml, intlot'd, if yon had fancied that our mother and roar wife 
might try to live together at Bcotabrig ; bnt depend upon it, my 
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dear brother, this will never and in no case do. The house must 
belong to your wife from the instant she sets foot in it ; neither 
mother nor sister most any longer be there to contest it with her. 
The next question then for all of as, and for joa too, is. What will 
my mother and the two lassies do ? I have thonght of it often ; 
and though changes are always grievous, I think there are means 
to get a new way of life devised for our dear mother and those 
who yet need her guidance, and sec them supported without bur- 
dening anyone. They must have, of course, a habitation of their 
own. With my mother's money, with the interest of the ^^^ 
money, with mine (or what was Alick's, now in your hands), which 
I think of adding to it, they will be able to live decently enough, 
I think, if we can be judicious in choosing some place for them. 

In this latter * if,* however, vou vourself see that Martinmas is br 
no means the fit time ; that Whitsundav, the universal term-dar 
of the country, is the soonest they can be asked to find new quar- 
ters. Now, as your wife cannot be brought home to Scotsbrig be- 
fore that time, my decided advice were that you did not wed till 
then. I understand what wonderful felicities young men like you 
expect from marriage ; I know too (for it is a truth as old as the 
world) that such expectations hold out but for a little while. I 
shall rejoice much (such is my experience of the world) if in your 
new situation you feel as happy as in the old ; say nothing of hap- 
pier. But, in any case, do I not know that you will never (what- 
ever happens) venture on any such solemn engagement with a di- 
rect duty to fly in the face of ? — the duty, namely, of doing to your 
dear mother and your dear sisters as //om vould wish thit they should 
do to you. Believe me, my dear brother, wait. Half a year for 
such an object is not long ! If you ever repent so doing, blame 
me for it. 

And so now, my dear James, you have it all before you, and can 
consider what you will do. Do nothing that Ls selfish, nothing 
that you cannot front the world and the world's Maker upon! 
May He direct you right. 

Carlyle, perhaps, judged of possibilities by his own rec- 
ollections. Ile^ when it would have added nuich to his 
own wife's happiness, and might have shielded her entirely 
from the worst of her sufferings, had ref useil i>ereniptori]y 
to live with her mother, or let her live with them, except 
on impossible terms. He knew himself and his peremp- 
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torj diRposition, and in that instance was probably right 
Ilis own mother happily found such an arrangement fwt 
impotwible. Her son married, and she did not leave her 
home, but lived out there her long and honoured life, and 
ended it under the old roof. 

(^arlyle himself, meanwhile, was soon back again with 
his ' Diamond Necklace^ and his proof-sheets of ^Teufels- 
dn>ckh' at Craigenputtock, where Iiis winter life stands 
pictured in his correspondence. 

To John Carfyle. 

Cnii^pattock : Korember lf\ 183S. 
I will now record for yon a littlo smalloHt section of imivorsal 
historr : the Hceno still Annandalo. The TuGadAV aftor the wed- 
ding I Bate comH*tiiig the second ix)rtion of ' Tcafelsdrockh * for 
' FraHor's MuKn^iuo/ but towards night Alick, ai*cording to ap- 
pointmont, arrived with his ' littlo black mare ' to drive me ' some- 
whither* next day. W'c after some consultation made it Annan, 
and saw ournelvos there about one o'clock. A damp, Htill after- 
noon, quite Noveml)eri8h and pensive-making. The look of those 
old familiar houHcs, the jow of the old bell, went far into mj 
heart. A Htruggling funeral proceeded up the 8trcH>t ; Benhouse 
Nelson (now Inform Bill Provost), with Banker Scott, in nuch 
priggiKh clotheH as ho wean, and two others of the like, stood on 
Benson's {wrch stairs gazing into inanity. Annan still stood 
there : and I — hero. Ben was from home ; his littlo son gone to 
London, the maid thought, into some hospital, some navy ap- 
pointment, into she knew not wliat. Finally, we det4*rmined on 
seeking out WuughJ Old Marion, as clean and dour as ever, 
hobblingly admittetl us. There sate the I>oct<»r, grizzle-locked 
(since I saw him), yellow, wrinkle<1, forlorn, and outcast looking, 
with l)eeHwax and other tailor or l»otchcr apiiaratus on a little 
tabhs the tihfli of an old coat lying dinmembercd on the fliHtr ; an- 

■ Son of a thrivinK cititen of Annan, who bad been Carljrlc*« oontemporary 
anil fcllow-tttufieni at t^linburKh. a friend of Inring, at whone roumi, indeed, 
Carlylc Ar^t lic<*anit* a('«iuainio(l with Irring : who, with mon«*y. cnnncctiona, 
and ■npfiOM'tl talfntu, had iitudi<><l medicine, taken hta degree, and wan oon»id> 
ered to have* the brightent prmipnctft. had gone into literatare. among other 
adrentiireiK and now, between vanity and iU-foiiiui«, had drifted into what ia 
here described. 

Vol. IL— 90 
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other not yet so cpndemnable, which with his own hand lie 
straggling to rehabilitate ; a new cnjQT I saw (after he had h^dled 
the old vestment on) evidently of his own making ; the front but- 
ton holes had all exploded, a huge rent lay under one armpit, ex- 
tending over the back ; the coat demanded mending, since taroiiig 
was not to be thonght of. There sate he ; into snch last corner 
(with the pale winter snn looking through on him) had Sckicksal 
und eigne Schuld hunted the ill-starred Waugh. For the first time 
I was truly tcae for him. He talked too with such meekness, yet is 
still mad ; talking of 1,200^ to be made by a good comedy, and 
such like. When we came out (since the state of his coat would 
not allow him to come with us) Alick and I settled that at least 
we would assure ourselves of his having food ; Alick, therefore, 
got twenty shillings to take him four hundredweight of potatoes 
and eight stone of meal ; three-fourths of which have been alrea^ 
handed in (without explanation) ; the rest will follow at Gandle- 
mas. So goes it in native Annandale. A hundred times since h^^i 
that picture of Waugh, botching his old coat at the cottage win- 
dow, stranded and cast out from the whole occupied earth, ris^i 
in my head with manifold meaning.* His 'Prophecy Book* li<^« 
not paid its expenses. His * Pathology ' the Longmans, very nat> 
nrally, would not have. I endeavoured to convince him that lit* 
erature was hopeless, doubly and trebly hopeless for him. Farther 
advice I did not like to urge ; my sole consolation is to know that 
for the present he has plenty of meal and potatoes, and salt cheap. 
Perhaps it is likely he will fall into his mother's state, let an in- 
dolent insanity get the mastery over him, and spend his time 
mostly in bed. I rather traced some symptoms of that : Gott 6e- 
hute. 

Here at Graigenputtock everything is in its stillest condition. 
I have read many books, put through mo a A-ast multitude of 
thoughts unutterable and utterabla In health we seem to im- 
prove, especially Janekin. We have realised a shower-bath at 
Dumfries, and erected it in the room over this ; the little dame 
fearlessly plunges it over her in coldest mornings. I have had it 
only twice. Further, of external things, know that by science I 
extracted the dining-room lock, had it re|)aired, and now it shnts 
like a Christian lock ! This is small news, yet great. In my little 
library are two bellrox)es (brass wire and curtain-ring), the dain- 
tiest you ever saw ; finally, the ' Seg^tario Ambulante ' in fittest 

> The fftfce of uBsaooeMfal * literature.* 
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framing hangs right behind mj back (midwaj between the doon 
and the fire) and looks beautiful; reallj the piece of art I take moet 
pleasaro in of all my Kunst- Vorralh. He is a delightful fellow ; 
shows yon literature in its simplest quite steadfast condition, be- 
low which it amnot sink. My own portrait was to have been 
framed similarly and hung by him as counterpart, but Jane has 
imt in rosewood and gilding, much to my dislike, and it hangs 
now on the other side of the wall (in the drawing-room), and keeps 
mostly out of my sight. If you think that our piano will still act, 
that (mo n^ich of the peat-stack is carried in, and all else in its 
old state, you may fancy us all tight and right, so far as the case 
of life goes. As to the kernel or spiritual part, there can liardly 
any description be given, so much of it lias not yet translated itself 
into words. I am tpiiet ; not idle, not unhappy ; by Ood*s bless- 
ing sliall yet see how I can turn myself. Co(*hrane refuses 1)oth 
my pnjje<*ted articles. I have nevertheless written the 'Diamond 
Necklace ; ' at least, it is rough hewn in the drawer here, and only 
these marriages liave kept me from finishing it. The other article 
I could not yiorr have undertaken to write, the Saint Simonians, as 
you may i)erhai)s know, haring very unexpectetlly come to light 
again, and set to giving missionary hu^tures of a most (|ncstionable 
sort in Lfondon. Mill is not there to tell me about them, but in 
Paris ; so I can understand nothing of it, except that they arc not 
to \»e written of, being once more in the fermenting state. Coch- 
rane and I liave probably enough done ; but as Wull Brown says, 
' |>erliai)8 it is just as well ; for I firmly intended, \'c.* I In^lieve 
I must go htLck ere long and look at Lcmdon again. In the mean- 
time leani, studv, read ; consider thv wavs and 1m? wise ! * Ten- 
felsdn'ickh,* as was hinted, is coming out in * Fraser ' — going • to 
pot* probably, yet not without leaving me some money, not with- 
out making me quit of him. To it a^in! Try it i)nce more! 
Alick was hero since Saturday; came up with two sa(*ks of old 
oats for Harry; went away this morning with a lotul of wood, &c. 
Not till Satunlay last did we hear a word from the Adv(K*ate. Ho 
now writes to Jane in the frostiest, most frightemnl manner ; makes 
honourable mention of you ; to me he hanlly alludes ex(*ept from 
a far distance. Jane will have it tliat he took ^any things to him- 
self in the article * Diderot,* a |K>ftsible thing, which correN}»ondft, 
too, with the cessation of his letters. I love the Adv(H*ate, and 
partially pity him, and will write to him in such choicest mood 
I can command at present 
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To Mrs. Carlyle, Scotsbrig, 

DeoenklwrS^ 18S3L 

Mj dear Mother, — I hope Notman delivered jon the pills, so 
stupidly forgotten. The hasty scrawl that went witli them would 
signify that we were here and little more ; I was hardlj' thit 
twelvemonth in such a hurry. Since then all goes on as it was 
doing ; ia spite of this most disastrous weather, the worst we haf« 
had for long, we indeed sit snug and defy the tempest ; bnt 
adom's stable-slates jingling off from time to time suggest to 
what many are suffering ; some doubtless fiur out in the * wide and 
wasteful main.* Both Jane and I go walking by nighi^ if not by 
day, if there is a gleam of clearness. I take now and then a kind 
of deck walk to-and-fro at the foot of the avenue, in a spot whoe 
you know the wood shelters one from all winds that can blow. 

We saw Jean and her man and household as we passed throngh 
Dumfries ; it was all looking right enough ; one could hope that 
they might do very well there. Aitken, I find, by a picture over 
his mantelpiece, has quite another talent torpcnnting than I gave 
him the smallest credit for ; it is really a surprising piece to have 
been executed there. As to Jean, we have always known her as a 
most reasonable, clear, and resolute little creature ; of her, in all 
scenes and situations, good is to be anticipated. So we will wish 
them heartily a blessing with hope. 

Ever since Alick left us I have been writing with all my old 
vehemence. This day too insisted on doing my task. It ia abont 
the ' Diamond Necklace,' that story you heard some hint of in 
Gagliostro ; we shall see what it turns to. I am in the drawing- 
room to-night, with my big table (and side ?ial/ to the fire, which 
is hot enough) ; Jane at my back also writing ; trhat she will not 
tell me. We have been here together these three days ; the rain 
had run down the vents actually in large streams and damped 
everything. This is what I call descriptive minuteness. Liet me 
also say I have been reading in poor Waugh's book, and find yonr 
opinion of it verified ; it is actually ' far better than one could 
have expected,' and contains some interesting things. Poor 
Waugh ! Poor fellow — after all ! 

Alick's little letter (one of the smallest I ever read, but not the 
emptiest) informed us of what had been passing at Gatlinns, and 
that you were there, he said, rtelL Have ysu returned from the 
expedition still well? I cannot too often impress on yon the 
danger of winter weather ; you have a tendency to appr^eoaion 
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for e^erj one bnt yourself. Gatlinns is not a good place in winter, 
and were Jenny not the healthiest of women, mnst have been very 
trying for her. 

But there is another expedition, my dear mother, to which yon 
are bonnd, which I hope yon are getting ready for. €k)me up 
with Austin and Maiy to Jean ; stay with her till you rest ; send- 
ing me up word %chen ; on Wednesday or any other day I will come 
driving down and fetch you. In about a week hence, as I calcu- 
late, I shall be done with this scribbloment, and then we can read 
together and talk together and walk together. Besides, this, in 
the horrid winter weather, is a better lodging for you than any 
other, and we will take better care of you— we promise. The blue 
room shall be dry as fire can make it; no 9uch drying, except 
those you make at Scotsbrig, where on one occasion, as I remem- 
ber, you 8])ent the whole time of my visit in drying my clothes. 
LAstly, that when 'you come you may cwneJ* Jane bids mo com- 
municate to Jamie that she wants three stone of meal, but will not 
take it unless he take pay for it 

And so, dear mother, this scribble must end, as others have 
done. To-morrow, I believe, is my eight-and-thirtieth birthday t 
You were thon young in life : I had not yet entertnl it Since 
then — how much ! how much I They are in the land of silence 
(but, while we live, not of forgetfulness !) whom we once knew, 
and, often with thoughts too deep for words, wistfully ask of their 
and our Father above that we may again know. Go<l \a great : Ood 
is go<Hl ! It is written ' He will wipe away all tears from every 
eye.* Be it as He wills : not as we wish. Thom> things continually 
almost dwell with me, loved figures hovering in the bockground or 
foreground of my mind. A few years more and we too shall be 
with them in etemitv. Meanwhile it is this Titne that is ours : let 
us be busy with it and work, work, for the night comet h. 

I send you all, young and old, my heart's blessing, and remain 
as ever, my dear mother. Your affectionate 

T. Cabltlb. 
To John Carfyle, Rom€. 

Cnignipafttock : Deoember 94, 183& 
My dear Brother,— The description you give us of your Roman 
life is copious and clear : very gratifying to us ; such matter as we 
like best to see in your letter. For myself, however, I can discern 
what perhaps our good mother does not so well, that with all 
lavonrabla circnmitanoea yon have need of yoor philosophy there. 
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Alas ! all modes of existence need snch : we are, oooe for sH, ' in 
a conditional world.' Yonr gpreat grieyanoe doubtless is thai piop- 
erly yonr office gives yon nothing to do. Three hundred a jaar 
with sumptuous accommodation you have, but that is alL TIm 
days have to fly over you, and you seem to remain, as it wen, 
windbound ; little more than an article of aristocratic state so fax 
as your own household goes. This I can well see and flyinpaUiiae 
in. It is hard, indeed, and grating to one's love of action ; a thing 
intolerable^ did it threaten to continue for ever. But yon are no 
longer a headstrong youth, but grown a deliberate man. Aocoid- 
ingly I see you adjust yourself to this also, from this also gather 
nourishment and strength. You are equipping yourself (in thai 
strange way, so it was ordered) for your life voyage : patience, and 
the anchor is lifted. In the meanwhile, too, you know well no 
situation imposes on us the necessity of idleness ; if not in one 
way, if not in one of a hundred ways, you will work in the hundred 
and first. Continue, I beg you, to be mild, and either tolerant or 
sHently intolerant. Let them go their way : go thou thine. WThai 
medical practice is to be come at, eagerly take. In defect of tl>^« 
lead your Winckelmann, or any other solid book most appropriate 
to the place ; converse with all manner of mortals whose knowl- 
edge, as above ignorance, can directly or indirectly teach jon 
aught. I should prefer Romans, I think, to any such a set of En- 
glish as you have ; in any case if it is a man, and not a shadow of 
a man, one can get some good of him. My poor ' Segretario Am - 
bulante,' actually converting disorder into order here in a atnAl] 
way, and realising victual for himself, is worth a hundred niei« 
Clothes Horses and Patent Digesters, by what glorious name so- 
ever they may call themselves, that either do nothing, or the re- 
verse of doing, which is even lower than nothing. Patience, 
therefore, my dear brother ! , Ohne Hast aher ohne Bast. Let the 
cooks boil, and the tailors sew, and the shovel hat emit weekly his 
modicum of dishwater disguised as water of life ; it is all in the 
course of nature : ' like the crane's hoarse jingling flight that over 
our heads in long-drawn shriek sends down its creaking gabble, 
and tempts the silent wanderer that he look aloft at them a mo- 
ment. These go their way and he goes his ; s6 likewise shall it be 
with us.* 

And 80 now for a little Dumfriesshire news. Our good mother 
continues in her old state of health, or rather better, as they re- 
port to me. . I expect her about Wednesday week. Austin and 
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Mcny ' will bring her to Jean*8» and then on some appointed day I 
go down to fetch her with the gig. Austin can find no farm, he 
told us. What arrangement he will make for the coming year is 
not yet apparent Many a time, I think, the foolish creatures, 
had thoy known better what stuff hope is made of, might as 'well 
have staved where they were. But at any rate it was a change to 
be made — whether to-day or to-morrow is perhaps of little mo- 
ment A kind of sadness naturally came over our mother's mind 
at this new proof of terrestrial vicissitude, but withal she is quite 
]>eaccfu] and resolute, having indee<l a deeper basis than earth and 
its vicissitudes to stand u]>on. I hardly know now another x)er8on 
in the world that so entirely believes and acts on her belief. 
Doubt not that all will shajx) itself, or be shai>en, in some toler- 
able way. Joan, as you heard, is in her own house at Lochmaben 
Gate ; to all appearances doing i)erfectly well. Alick has got a 
new son, whom ho has named, or purposes naming, Tom, after 
me. lie can get along amid the black mud acres of Catlinns, but 
with a continual struggle. One of his day-dreams for many a 
year has l>een America. I have ceased to oppose it so firmly of 
late ; iudotnl, I often enough think what if I should go to Amer- 
ica myself ! Thousands and millions must yet go ; it is properly 
but another section of our own country, though thoy rel>elled very 
justly against Oeorgo Ouelph, and beat him, as thoy ought. We 
shall do or determine nothing rashly, the rather as for the present 
nothing presses. 

As for Craigenputtock, it stands hero in winter grimness, in 
winter secluHi<m. Nothing could exceed the violence of the De- 
ceml>er weather wo have had ; trees uprooted. Macadam slates 
jingling down, deluges of rain : Friday, in jMirticular, did im- 
mense mischief to shiiis and ediiict*s all ovor the island ; such a 
day as has not been setm for a (|nart4'r of a century, thoy say. We 
nestled ourselvt^s down here : * b**Uer a ven hush thttn no biehU 
The shortest dav is now l>ohind us ; we sliall look forward to a 
spring which will 1>e all the glaildor. I continue to read great 
quantities of lMK)ks. I liavo also, with an effort, accomplished the 
projected pitn^e on the I>iamond Necklace. It was finished this day 
week ; really, a (]uoor kind of thing, of some forty and o<ld pages. 
Jane, at first, thought we should print it at our own charges, set our 
name on it, and s<>nd it out in God*rt name. Neither she nor I are 
now so sure of this, but will consiiler it. My attempt was to make 

> Osriyle*! sister. 
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reality ideal; theie is consideiable mgnificance in that notion <A 
mine, and I have not yet seen the limits of it, nor shall till I havv 
tried to go as far as it will carry me. The story of the IHatmomd 
Necklace is all told in tha£ paper with the strictest fidelity, jet in 
a kind of musical way. It seems to me there is no epic possible 
that does not first of all ground itself on belieL Whmt a man 
doet not belieee can never at bottom be of true interest to lum. For 
the rest I remain in the completest isolation from all T«<fc*iTioy ol 
editors. Teufelsdrockh is coming regnlarly ont in 'Fraser^s,* 
with what effect or non-effect I know not, consider not ; and thin 
is all I have to do with the world of letters and types. Sefore 
very long I shall most probably begin something else : at all 
events, go over again to the Baijarg library, and so use mj time 
and not waste it I have a considerable quantity and quality of 
things to impart to my brothers in this earth, if Ood see meet to 
keep me in it, and no editor, nor body of editors, nor, indeed, the 
whole world and the devil to back it ont, can wholly prevent me 
from imparting them. Forward, then — geirosten Muihes. 

My thirty-eighth birthday happened on the 4th last. \ am fast 
verging towards forty, either as fool or physician. The flight of 
time is a world-old topic I was mnch stmck and consoled to setf 
it handled qnite in my own spirit in the Book of Job, as I read 
there lately. Oh ! Jack, Jack, what unutterable things one wonld 
have to utter, had one organs. We have had some five or six 
letters from the Advocate : mostly unanswered yet. He asks me 
why I am not as cheerful a man as you? Babbles greatly about 
one thing and the other. They gave him a dinner at Edinburgh, 
listened patiently to his account of himself, pardoned him for the 
sake of langsyne. We hear now, not from himself, that some 
Lord Gringletie or other is about resigning, and that Jeffrey is to 
be made a Judos. It will be a happy change. Macaulay goes to 
India with 10,0002. a year. Jeffrey oklls him the greatest (if I re- 
member rightly) man in England, not excepting the Chancellor. 
How are we to get on without him at all? Depend upon it we 
shall get on better, or worse. 

And now, my dear brother, leaving these extraneous things and 
persons, let me commend us all again to you, the absent, and 
therefore best loved. We shall not see you at our New Year's 
Day, but I here promise to think of you quite specially, and even 
drink your health (from my heart), though it were only in water, 
that day. Let us, as I said, be patient and peaceable. There 
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aie other new yean coming, when we shall not be so far apart 
Meanwhile, be strong. Remember always what yon said of the 
rush-bush here at Puttock on the wayside : ' It stands there be- 
cause the whole world could not prevent its standing ; ' one of the 
best thoughts I ever heard you utter — a really true and pregnant 
thought 80, too, with ourselves. Let us resist the devil, the 
world, and the flesh. Alas I it is ill to do; yet one should for 
ever endeavour. Cheer up your low heart in the midst of those 
Roman ruins. There is a time still young and fruitful, wliich 
belongs to im. Get impatient with nobody. How easy it is to 
bid you do this ; yet, really, it is right and true : the thing we 
have lo do were to abolish and abandon the worthless. If we 
cannot do this all at once, let us, at least, not make it worse by 
adding our own badness to it. 

God be with you, my dear John. 

Bbotrbb Toil 

Mrs. Carljle writes a postscript between the lines — 

My dear Brother, — I am told there is great space left for me to 
add anything. Bay, judge with your own eyes, where. If I had 
known a letter was to go this week I should have been first in the 
field. My good intentions, always unfortunate, were frustrated 
last time ; but Carlyle always chooses a day for writing when I 
am particularly engaged with household good and individual eviL 
God bless you, however I Some day I shall certainly reiiay your 
long, kind letter as it deserves. I continue to take your pills. 
The prescription is in four pieces. I am better than last winter, 
but *a8SOciation of ideas ' is still hard on me. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

A.D. 1834. JET, 89. 

The economical situation of the Carlyles at Craigenput- 
tock grew daily more pressing. The editors gave no sign 
of desiring any further articles. ' Teuf elsdrockh ' was 
still coming out in ' Fraser ; ' but the public verdict upon 
it was almost universally unfavourable. The ^Diamond 
Necklace,' which in my opinion is the very finest illustra- 
tion of Carlyle's literary power, had been refused in its 
first form by the .editor of tlie * Foreign Quarterly.' Fe- 
vered as he was with the burning thoughts which were 
consuming his very soul, which he felt instinetivelj, if 
once expressed, would make their mark on the mind of 
his country, Carlyle yet knew that his first duty was to 
provide honest maintenance for himself and his wife — 
somewhere and by some means ; if not in England or 
Scotland, then in America. His aims in this direction 
were of the very humblest, not going beyond St. Paul's. 
With ' food and raunent ' both he aud his wife could be 
well content. But even for these, the supplies to be de- 
rived from literature threatened to fail, and what to do 
. next he knew not. In this situation he learnt from a 
paragraph in a newspaper that a new Astronomy Profes- 
sorship was about to be established in Edinburgh. Some 
Rhetoric chair was also likely to be immediately vacant. 
One or other of these, especially the first, he thought that 
Jeffrey could, if he wished, procure for him. Hitherto 
all attempts to enter on the established roads of life had 
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failed. IIo had little hopes tliat another would Buceeed ; 
but ho thought it to bo his duty to make the attempt. 
He was justly conscious of his qualifications. The niatlie- 
niatieal ability which he had shown in earlier times had 
been so remarkable as to have drawn the attention of Le- 
gendre. Though by the high standard by which he ha- 
bitually tried himself Carlyle could speak, and did speak, 
of his own capabilities witli mere contempt, yet he was 
above the affectation of pretending to lx?lieve that any 
really fitter candidate was likely to offer himself. • ' I will 
this day write to Jeffrey about it,' he says in his Diary on 
the 11th of January. 'Any Iiojmj? Little. My care for 
it also not much. lj*i u^ do irhat we ^v//i. The issue not 
with u/tj* lie cared perhaps more than he had acknowl- 
e<lged to himself. lie allowed his imaginatit^n to rest on 
a iH>8sible future, where, delivered from the fiery unrest 
which was distracting him, he might si)end the remainder 
of his life in the calm and calming study of the stars and 
their movements. It was a last effort to lav <lown the 
bunlen which had been laid upon him, yet not a cowardly 
effort — rather a wise and laudable one — undertaken as it 
was in sulmiission to the Higher Will. 

It failed —failed with an emphasis of which the effects 
can l)e traced in Carlyle's Reminiscences of his ctmnection 
with Jeffrt»v. He comlenms esi>i»ciallv the ttme of Jeffi-ev, 
which he thought l>oth ungenerous and insinwre. Insin- 
cere it certainlv was, if Jeff rev h:wl anv real infiuence, for 
he said that he had none, and if he had alrcadv secure<i 
the apiH»intment for his own secretary, fi>r he Kiid that he 
had not n\*ommended his secretarv. It mav have been 
ungenerous if, as farlyle susjHX'teil, Jeffrey had resented 
^me renuirks in the article on Diderot as directed agiiinst 
himself, for ho endeavoure<l to lay the blame i»f unfitness 
for promotion upon Carlyle himself ; but there is no proof 
at all that Carlyle's surmise was correct. 
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Within the last few days (Carlyle wrote to his brother) I bsm 
made a proposal for a public office, and been rejected ! There is 
to be an Astronomici^ Professor and Observer in Cdinbnrgh, and 
no man of the smallest likelihood to fill it. I thon^ht what an 
honest kind of work it was ; how honestly I would work at it for my 
bread, and harmonise it with what tended infinitelj higher than 
bread, and so wrote to the x>oor Advocate with g^reat beaztineaB, 
telling him all this. He answered me by return of post in a kind 
of polite fishwoman shriek ; adds that my doctrines (in literature) 
are ' arrogant, anti-national, absurd ; * and to crown the whole * in 
conclusion,' that the place withal is for an old secretary of his 
(who has not applied to him), unless I can convince the electors 
that I am fitter ; which I have not the faiiitest disposition to do. 
I have written back to the poor body, suppressing all indigTiation* 
if there were any ; diffnsing over all the balm of pitj, and so in a 
handsome manner terminate the business. One has ever and anon 
a kind of desire to ' wash away ' this correspondent of ours ; j^ 
really it were not right. I can see him even in this letter to be 
veiy thoroughly miserable, and am bound to help him, not ag*- 
gravate him. His censures, too, have something flattering^ even in 
their violence — otherwise impertinent enough ; he cannot tolerate 
me, but alsp he cannot despise me ; and that is the sole misery. 
On the whole, dear Jack, I feel it very wholesome to have my 
vanity humbled from time to time. Would it were rooted ont 
forever and a day ! My mother said when I showed her the pnr> 
port of the letter, *He canna hinder thee of God's providence,* 
which also was a glorious truth. 

In this severe judgment there was possibly some jostioe. 
The doubt which JeflErey pretended to feel, whether Car- 
lyle was equal to the duties of handling delicate instru- 
ments without injuring them, cannot have been quite sin- 
cere. The supposition that a man of supreme intellectual 
qualification could fail in mastering a mere mechanical 
operation could only have originated in irritation. Car- 
lyle already possessed a scientific knowledge of his subject. 
A few days^ instruction might easily have taught him the 
mere manual exercise. It is possible, too, that if Jeffrey 
had gone out of his way to represent to Airy and Hersch^ 
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I 
with whom the choice rested, what Carljle's qualities re- 
ally were, he might have saved to a Scotch uuivcrsity 
Scotland's greatest son, who would have made the School 
of Astronomy at Edinburgh famous throughout Europe, 
and have saved Scotland the scandal of neglect of him till 
his fame made neglect impossible. 

In fairness to JeflFrej, however, whose own name will be 
remembered in connection with Carlyle as his first literary 
friend, we must put the Lord Advocate's case in his own 
way. If he was mistaken, he was mistaken about Carlyle*8 
character with all the world. Evcrj-one in Jeffrey's high 
Whig circle, the Broughams and Macaulays and such like, 
tluiught of (.'arlyle as he did. High original genius is al- 
ways ridiculed on its first appearance ; most of all by those 
who have won themselves the highest reputation in work- 
ing on the established lines. Genius only commands 
recognition when it has created the taste which is to ap- 
preciate it. Carlyle acknowledged * that no more unpro- 
motable man than he was perhaps at present extant.' 

Mrs. Carlyle had answered Jeffrey's ^/w/y communica- 
tion in the preceding November with a playfulness which, 
so far as she was concerned, had disanned his anger with 
her, and he had fallen nearly back into his old tone. 

Unpermitted though I am to publish Jeffrey's letters, 
I must, in allowing him to vindicate himself, adhere, as 
nearly as I can without trespassing, to his own language. 

In the first week in Deceml)er he had written affection- 
ately to Mrs. Carlyle and kindly to Carlyle himsi'lf, press- 
ing them ti> pay him a visit at Craigcnx>k. He professed 
and assuredly felt (for his active kindness in the past years 
places his sincerity al)ove suspicion) a continued interest in 
Carlyle, some provocation, some a<imiration, and a genuine 
desire for his happiness. Carlyle thought that he did not 
please Jeffrey IxKrause he was so Mreadfujly in earnest.' 
The expression had in fact been used by Jeffrey; bat 
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\rlukt reially offended and estranged him was Carljle^s ex- 
traordinary am^panoe — a fanlt of which no one who knew 
l^rlylt\ or who has ever read his letters, can possibly ac- 
quit hiui. He tAW superior to the people that he came in 
ct^ntju^t with. He knew that he was, and being incapabk 
of disguise or affectation, he let it be seen in eveiy sentence . 
that he s|>i>ke or wrote. It was arrogance, but not the ar- 
n^niv of a i<xA^ swollen with conceit and vaponr, bnt the 
arrogance of Aristotle's ' man of lofty soul,' ^ who being of 
gnvit merit,' knows that he is so, and chooses to be so re- 
ganitni. It was not that Carlyle ever said to himself that 
ho was wiser than others. When it came to introspection, 
never had anyone a lower opinion of liimself ; but let him 
bo orossinl in ai^iment, let some rash person, whoever he 
might Ih\ dare to contradict him, and Johnson himself was 
not more nide^ disdainful, and imperious ; and this quality 
in him had very naturally displeased Jeffrey, and had 
sorveil to Wind him^ at least in some degree, to the actnal 
greatness of Carlyle's jwwers. In this letter Jeffrey frankly 
^ admitted tliat he disliked the wrangling to which Carlyle 
troattnl him. Never having had much of a creed himself, 
he thought he had daily less ; and having no tendency to 
dogmatism and no impatience of indecision, he thought 
jcoal for creeds and anxiety about positive opinions more 
and more ludicrous. In fact, he regarded discussions which 
aimoil at more than exercising the faculties and exposing 
intolerance very tiresome and foolish. 

Ihit for all that he invited Carlyle with genuine hearti- 
ness to come down from his mountains and join the Christ- ' 
mas party at Craigcrook. Carlyle professed to be a lover 
of his fellow-creatures. Jeffrey said he had no patience 
with a philanthropy that drew people into the desert and 
made them fly from the face of man. 

The good-humoured tone of his letter, and the pleasant 
banter of it, ending as it did ¥dth reiterated professions of 
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a willingness to servo Carljle if an opportunity offered, 
made it natural on Carlylo's part to apply to him when an 
opportunity did present itself immediately after. Jeffrey's 
letter had been written on December 8. Three weeks 
later the news of the intended Astronomy Professorship 
reached Craigenputtock, while Carlylo was told also that 
Jeffrey would probably have the decisLi^e voice in the ap- 
pointment. Carlyle wrote to him at once to ask for his 
good word, and there came by return of post the answer 
which he calls the ' fishwoman's shriek/ and which it is 
clear that he never forgave. For some reason — for the 
reason, |>os«ibly, which C'arlyle sunnised, that he expected 
the situation to be given to liiAvOwn secretary — Jeffrey was 
certainly put out by being taken thus at his word when he 
had volimteercd to 1)0 of use. 

Iin])atiently, and even abruptly, ho told Carlyle that he 
had no chance of getting the Astronomy Chair, and that 
it would l>e idle for hiin (Jeffrey) to ask for it. The ap- 
pointment was entirely out of his own sphere, and he would 
be laughed at if he interfered. As a matter of fact, the 
most pmmising candidate was his secretary, a gentleman 
who had already been nominated for the Observatory at 
the Cape, and wisheil to go through some preliminary ob- 
serving work at Edinburgh. But this gentleman, he said, 
had not applied to him for a re(*ommendation, but trusted 
to his own merits. It was matter of notoriety that no tes- 
timonial would Ik? h)oked at except from i>ersons of weight 
and authority in that particular branch of scienc^e, and ho 
was perfivtly certain — indt»c<l \\q kiuir — that the (vovem- 
ment wimld ha entirely guideil by their opinions. The 
place would Ikj given, and it was difficult to say that it 
ought not to be given, acconling to the recommendations 
of Ilorschel, Airy, Babbage, and six or seven other men of 
unquestionable eminence in the astronomical department, 
without the least regard to unprofessional advisers. If 
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Carlyle conld satisfy them that he was the fittest person 
for flie place, he might be sure of obtaining it ; if he could 
not, he might be equally sure that it was needless to think 
of it. "WTiether Carlyle's scientific qualifications were sach 
that he would be able to satisfy them, Jeffrey would not 
pretend to judge. But he added a further reason for 
thinking that Carlyle had no chance of success. He had 
had no practice in observing, and noboily woidd be ap- 
pointed who was not both practised and of acknowledged 
skill. Sir David Brewster and Ix)rd Napier looked on this 
as the most important qualification of all, and woidd abate 
much scientific attainment to secure tactical dexterity and 
acquired habits of obsen'ation. llerschel, it was said, was 
of the same opinion, and they were unlikely to trust the 
handling of their instnmients to one who had not served 
an apprenticeship in the mechanical parts of the business. 
Thev were alreadv crvin^ out about the micchief which 
another professor had occasioned by his awkwanlness, mis- 
chief which it would cost 500/. and manv months of work 
to repair. The place to be given was, in fact, essentially 
an observer's place, there being little expectation that a 
class of practical astronomy would be fonned out of the 
students at Edinburgh. It was not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that this qualification was regarded as indisjx?n- 
sable. 

Had Jeffrey stopped here, Carlyle would have had no 
right to complain. It is probable, but after all it is not 
certain, that Carlyle would have made a good observer, 
even if the technical knowledge could have been acquired 
without damage to the equatorials. Carlyle, no doubt, was a 
person whom the electors should have ])een gratefid for 
the opportunity of choosing, if they had known what his 
intellectual powers were ; but it is not clear that they conld 
have known, or that Jeffrey could have persuaded them if 
he had tried. The ^ secretary ' was not only qualified as an 
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observer, bnt ho had been already selected for a most re- 
sponsible place at Capetown. Brewster could have spoken 
for Carlylc's knowledge of mathematics ; but mathematics 
alone were insufficient ; and in fact it is difficult to see bv 
what reasons any conceivable board or Ixnly of men would 
have at that time been justified in preferring Carlyle. 

But Jeffrey went beyond what was necessary in using 
the oa^on to give Carlyle a lecture. He was very sony, 
he said ; l)ut the disappointment revived and increased the 
regret which he had always felt, that Carlyle was without 
the occupation, and consequent independence, of some reg- 
ular profession. Tlie pn>fession of Uacher was, no doubt, 
a useful and noble one ; but it ctmld not be exercised un- 
less a man had sianething to teach which was thought 
worth learning, and in a way that was thought agreeable ; 
and neither of those conditions was fulfilled by Carlyle. 
Jeffrev franklv said that he could not set much value on 
parad<»xes and exaggerations, and no man ever did more 
than Carlyle to obstnict the success of his d«X'trines by the 
tone in which he set them forth. It was am)gant, obscure 
\itupenition, an<l carrie<l no conviction. It might impress 
weak, fanciful minds, but it would only rt^volt calm, candid, 
and th<Mightfnl ]K'rs4ms. It might seem harsh to sp^ak as he 
was dt»ing; but he was speaking the tnith, and Carlyle 
was luring taught by exi)erienc*e to know that it was the 
truth. Nev(»r, never would ho find or make the world 
friendly to him if he ]>ersisted hi addressing it in so ex- 
tra vag:mt a tone. One thing he was glad to find, that 
Carlvli* was growing tired of solitude. He wouhl Ik? on 
his way to amendment if he wouhl live gi»ntly, humbly, 
and, if iK>s?iible, gaily, with other men ; let him once fairly 
c<»me d«»wn from the barren and mistv eminence where he 
had his ImmHIv alMxle, and he would soon be reconciled to a 
no less salntarv intellectual subsidence. 

Disjigreeabie as language of this kind might be to Carlyle, 
Vou U.— 21 
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it was, after all, not unnatural from Jeffrey's point of view ; 
and there was still nothing in it which he was entitled to 
resent : certainly nothing of the ^ iSsh woman.' It was the 
language of a sensible man of the world who had long 
earnestly endeavoured to befriend Carlyle, and had beoi 
thwarted by peculiarities in CarlyleV conduct and character 
which had neutralised all his efforts. There was, in fact, 
very little in what Jeffrey said which Carlyle in his note- 
book was not often saying to and of himself. TVe must 
look further to explain the deep, ineffaceable resentment 
which Carlyle evidently nourished against Jeffrey for his 
behaviour on this occasion. The Astronomical chair was 
not the only situation vacant to which Carlyle believed 
that he might aspire. There was a Rhetoric chair — whether 
at Edinburgh or in London University, I am not certain. 
To this it appears that there had been some allusion, for 
Jeffrey went on to say tliat if he was himself the patron 
of that chair he would appoint Carlyle, though not without 
misgivings. But the University Commissioners had de- 
cided that the Rhetoric chair was not to be refilled unless 
some man of great and established reputation was willing 
to accept it, and such a man Jeffrey said he could not in 
his conscience declare Carlyle to be. Had it been Maeaulaj 
that was the candidate, then, indee<l, the Commissioners 
would see their way. Macaulay was the greatest of living 
Englishmen, not excepting the great Brougham himself. 
But Carlyle was — Carlyle. It was melancholy and pro- 
voking to feel that perversions and absurdities (for as such 
alone he could regard Carlyle's peculiar methods and doc- 
trines) were heaping up obstacles against his obtaining 
either the public position or the general respect to which 
his talents and his diligence would have otherwise entitled 
him. As long as society remained as it was and thought 
as it did, there was not the least chance of his ever being 
admitted as a teacher into any regular seminary. 
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There was no occasion for Jeffrey to have written with 
snch extreme harshness. If he felt obliged to expostulate, 
he might have dressed his censures in a kinder form. To 
Carlyle such language was doubly wounding, for he was 
under obligations to Jeffrey, which his pride already en- 
dured with difficulty, and the tone of condescending su- 
periority was infinitely galling. lie was conscious, too, 
that Jeffrey did not understand him. His extra vagancesy 
as Jeffrey considereil them, were but efforts to express 
thoughts of immeasurable consequence. From his boy- 
hood up wants he had struggled to use his faculties hon- 
estly for the best pur{K)ses; to consider only what was 
tnie and gtHxl, and never to be led astray by any worldly 
interest; and for reward every door of prefenncnt was 
closed in his f:ice, and poverty and absolute want seemed 
advancing to overwhelm him. If he was tried in the tire, 
if he l)ore the worst that the world could do to him and 
came out at last triumphant, let those who think that they 
would have behaved better blame Carlyle for his occasional 
bursts of impatience and resentment. Iligh-tonrd mitral 
lectures were the hanler to bear l>ecau6e (itK»the far off in 
Gennany could rec^ogriise in the same qualiti(*s at which 
Jeffrey was railing the workings of true original genius. 

Even so it is stnmge that Carlyle, after the vict(»ry had 
long been won when his trials were all over and he was 
standing on the highest point of literary fame, known, 
honoured, an<I admired over two continents, should have 
nourishe<l still an evident grudge against the jxHir I^>rd 
Adv<K*ate, esjHK'ially as, after the appi*arance of the ' Frt»nch 
Revoliiti(»n,' Jeffrev had freelv and without reser\'e ac- 
knowlcHlge<l that he had all along l>een wrong in his judg- 
ment of ( 'arlyle. One expression casually let fall at the 
end of «»ne i»f Jeffrey's letters, to which I nee<l not do more 
than allude, c<»ntains a possible explanation. Jeffrey was 
always gentlemanlikei and it is not conceivable that ho in- 
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tended to affront Carlyle, but Carlyle may have taken the 
words to himself in a sense wliich thej were not meant to 
bear ; and a misunderstanding, to which self-respect would 
have forbidden him to refer, may have infected his zeool- 
lections of a friend whom he had once cordially esteemed. 
and to whom both he and his brothers were under obliga- 
tions which could hardly be overrated. But this is men 
conjecture. It may be simply that Jeffrey had once led 
Carlyle to hope for his assistance in obtaining promotion 
in the world, and that when an opportunity seemed to 
offer itself, the assistance was not given. 

Never any more did Carlyle seek admission into the 
beaten tracks of established industry. He was impatient 
of harne^^ and had felt all along that no official situation 
was fit for him, or he fit for it. He would have endeav- 
oured loyally to do his duty in any position in wliich be 
might be placed. Never would he have accepted employ- 
ment merely for its salary, going through the perfiinctorv 
fonns, and reserving his best powers for other oceupationsw 
Anything which he undertook to do he would have done 
with all his might ; but he would have carried into it the 
stem integrity which refused to bend to conventional exi- 
gencies. 11 is tenure of office, whether of professor^s chair 
or of office imder government., would probably have been 
brief and would have come to a violent end. He never 
offered himself again, and in later times when a professor- 
ship might have been found for him at Edinburgh, he re- 
fuses! to be nominated. He called himself a Bedouin, and 
a Bedouin he was ; a free lance owing no allegiance save 
to his Maker and his owix conscience. 

On receiving Jeffrey's letter, he adjusted himself reso* 
lutely and without complaining to the facts as they stood. 
He determined to make one more attempt, either at Craig- 
enputtock or elsewhere, to conquer a place for himself, 
and earn an honest livelihood as an English man of let- 
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tere. If that failed, he had privately made np his mind to 
try his fortune in America, where he had Icanit from 
Emerson, and where he himself insthictively felt, that he 
might ex{>ect more favourable hearing. He was in no 
hurry. In all tliat he did he acted with a deliberate cir- 
cumspection scarcely to have been looked for in so irri- 
table a man. The words 'judicious de8[>eration,' by which 
lie descril>c8 the principle on which he guided his earlier 
life, are exactly appropriate. 

Including Fraser's payments for ' Teufelsdnickh ' he was 
poRsesseil of alxuit two hundred pounds, and until his 
bn>ther John could repay him the sums which had been 
advanced for his education, he had no definite ]>rospect of 
earning any more — a very serious outlook, but he did not 
allow it to dit<*ompo6e him. At any rate he had no debts; 
never had a debt in his life except the fifty pcMinds which 
he had borrowed fn)m JefFrev, and this with the Advo- 
Date's loan to his brother was now cleared off. The *' Dia- 
mond Necklace' had pn»ve<l unsaleable, but he worked 
quietly (»n upon it, making additions and alterations as 
new books came in. He was not s^»litary this winter. In 
some re8]>ects he was worse off than if he had been soli- 
tary. With characteristic kindness ho had taken charge 
of the y<»ung Si*ot<*hman whom he had met in I^ondon, 
William (ilcn, gifted, acc(»mplishe<I, with the fragments 
in him of a true man of genius, but with sympt(»ms sinew- 
ing tlicmsi-lves of appni:urlung insanity, in which after a 
year or two he sank into total wlipse. W^ith (Jlen, half 
fi>r his frieinrs sake, he read Homer and mathematics, 
(lien, who was a g<HMl scholar, taught Carlyle (ireek. Car- 
lyle taught (ilen Newtonian ge<»metry; in the intervals 
studying hanl at French devolution history. His inward 
experience lies written in his Diary. 

Ratunltit, Jan. 11, 18^.— So long since my pen was put to paper 
hore. The buatl*, the confnaion has been exoessivo. Abovu thrco 
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weeks ago by writing violently I finished the ' Diamond NeckkM.* 
a singular sort of thing which is very far from pleasiiig me. 
Scarcely was the 'Necklace ' laid by when the Glens arriTed, and 
with them the entirest earthquake. Nothing oonld be done, notli- 
ing so much as thought of. Archy * often only went off on Sob- 
day ; William not near so ill as we anticipated. I have him ^ 
geometry, which he actually learns ; mean to begin reading Homer 
with him. Will he ever recover? We have hope and oug^to 
endeavour. 

Wednesday gone a week I went down to Dumfries and broni^ 
up my mother, who is still here reading and sewing^. She is woo- 
derfully peaceful, not unhappy ; intrinsically an admirable womaa 
whom I ought to be right thankful that I have for mother. 

Letter from Mill about a new Radical Bcview in which mr oo- 
operation is requested. Shall be ready to give it if they have any 
payment to ofier. Dog's-meat Bazaar which yon enter mnffled um 
holding your nose, with ' Here, you master, able editor, or what- 
ever your name is, take this mess of mine and sell it for me at 

the old rate, you know.* This is the relation I am forced to stand 
in with publishers as the time now runs. May God mend it. 

Magazine Fraser writes that ' Tcufelsdrockh * excites the most 
unqualified disapprobation — d la bonne heure. 

Feb. 9. — Nothing done yet — nothing feasible devised. Innnmer* 
able confused half -thoughts ; a kind of mouUimj season with me; 
veiy disconsolate, yet tending, as I believe or would fain believe, 
to profit. Almost all things go by systole and diastole, even one*s 
spiritual progress. Neglect, humiliation, all these things art 
good, if I will use them wisely. From the uttermost deeps of 
darkness a kind of unsubduable hope rises in me ; grows stronger 
and stronger. 

Began Homer two weeks ago : nearly through the first book now 
— like it very considerably. Simplicity, sincerity, the singleness 
(not quite the word) and massive repose as of an ancient pictxue. 
Indeed, all the engravings of Pompeii antiques, and such Hke, that 
I have seen grow singularly present with me as I read. A most 
quieting wholesome task too ; will persist in it Poor Glen is mr 

s Brother of WiUiam Glen. 
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Teiy snfBcient help here. Hato sent for Hejne, Blackwell, and 
other books, as farther helps. Dacier here, but nearly unprodnc- 
tire for me. 

Bead ' Beattie's Life,' by Sir Wm. Forbes (from Barjarg, where 
I was some days ago), SchneiUermdssigt religions ' Gigmanity,' yet 
lovable, pitiable, in many respects worthy. Of all literary men, 
Beattie, acoonling to his deserts, Tt'as perhaps (in those times) the 
best rewardetl ; yet alas ! also, at length, among the nnhappiest. 
How mnch he enjoyed tliat is far from tfteef — converse with minds 
congenial; an element not of black cattieism, bnt of refinement, 
plenty, and encouragement Bepine not ; or, what is more to be 
dreaded, rebel not. 

Feb, 13. — Beading in those larger quartos about the Cottier, 
Nearly done with it now. View of the rascaldom of Paris, tragi- 
cal at this distance of time (for where is now tliat reiving and 
stealing, that si]ueaking and jabbering — of lies ?) : otherwise un- 
profitable. What to do with that ' Diamond Necklace * affair I 
wrote ? must correct it in some parts which these new books have 
illuminated a little. 

Letter from Joflfrey indicating that he can or will do nothing in 
the 'Bhetoric Pn>ft*8s<ir' business had I resolvetl on trying liim. 
Better to 1m) done with all tliat business, and know that I have 
Mtthiwj to hii]>(* for in that (piarter, or any such, and adjust myself 
thereto. Bobol not ; Xte still ; still and strong ! 

Finishctl the first liook of Hampr last night Pleasantest most 
pun^ly ]>oeti(*al remling I liave hail for long. Himplicity (not mul- 
tiplicity), almost %*a<*uity, yet sincerity, and the richest toned art- 
less niusic. The question at pn^sent with me. What does he mean 
by his g(HlH ? In the question of bf^lie/ some light to be sought 
from Homer still ; he is still far from clear to me. 

Bulwer*8 'England and the English * : 

Weight icftt of harrowi, what bone will plj it? 
Cheeriest of tpMnowt meanwhile will tiy iL 

Intrinsically a ]>oor creature this Bulwer ; has a bustling whisk- 
ing agility and n^stlessness which may support him in a certain 
degree of 8ignifican(*«* with some, but which |)artak<*A much of the 
nature of levity. Nothing truly notable can come of him or of it. 
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Stmday, Feb. 16. — Beantifnl days; this is the thiid of ^l*—*- 
Unspeakably grateful after the long loud howling deluge at i 
winter. Blackbirds singing this morning — had I not been so ndk ! 

Friday, Feb. 21. — Still reading, but with indifierent efied 
Homer still grateful — grows easier ; one hundred lines have bees 
done more than once in an evening. Was Thersites intended to 
have any wit, humour, or even fun in his raillery ? Nothing (widi 
my actual knowledge of Greek) comes to light but mere beggarlr 
abuse, and miry blackguardism. When Ulysses weals his Imm^ 
with that bang of his sceptre, how he sinks annihilated liV<* a 
cracked bug ! Mark too the sugar-loaf head, bald but for down ; 
the squint, the shoulders drawn together over his back : a perfect 
beauty in his kind. How free otherwise is Ulysses with his scep- 
tre ! ' Whatever man of the A^ftor he met ' he clanked him over 
the crown. It does not seem to me so incredible as it did, *>i^ 
opinion of Voss's. The * characters ' in Homer, might they not be 
like the pantaloon, harlequin, &c. of the Italian comedy, and sus- 
tained (what is there meant by sustaining?) by various hands? 
One thing is clear, and little more to me at present. The whole is 
very oUL ' Achilles sitting weeping by the hoary beach looking 
out into the dark-coloured sea;* still, ein/ach^ with a kind ol 
greatness. 

Mein Lehen geht sehr uhel: all dim, misty, squally, disheartening, 
at times almost heart-breaking. Nevertheless it seems to me clear 
that I am in a growing state : call this a moulting season for the 
mind ; say I shall come out of it new coated, made young again ! 

Yesterday we for the first time spoke seriously of setting off for 
London to take up our abode there next Whitsunday. Nothing 
but the wretchedest, forsaken, discontented existence here, where 
almost your whole energy is spent in keeping yourself from flying 
out into exasperation. I had never much hope of foreign help : 
perhaps the only man I put even a shadow of dependence upon 
was Jefirey ; and he has, two or three weeks ago, convinced me 
that he will never do anything for me ; that he dares not ; that he 
cannot ; that he does not wish to do it. Why not try for ourselves, 
while as yet we have strength left, and old age has not finally 
lamed us? Andar con Dios! Unutterable thoughts are in me» 
and these words are but faint chirpings. May God direct us ^ nA 
go with U8 1 My poor mother I But onoe for all one must cot 
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himself loooo thongh his heart bleed ; it is better than perennial 
torpor which ends in death. 

Aftirch 25. — Strango days these are ; again quite original days in 
my life. Cannot express any portion of their meaning in words ; 
cannot even try it 

I dig the gnnlcn flower-beds, thongh not hoping to see them 
spring. It is a iKxlofuI, /im^/^ feeling I have, like one to be deliv- 
ered from a Bastille ; and who says, delivered ? or cast out ? 

Thousand voices s|N>ak to me from the distance out of the dim 
depths of the old years. I sit siioechless. If I live, I $haU s])eak. 

Many things are sad to me : the saddest is to forsake my |xx>r 
mother ; for it is kin<l ol forfnikinfj^ though she, too, B(M>s well the 
necessity of it. May He to whom she ever looks not forsake her ! 

Be still, l)e wise, l)e brave ! Tlie world is all l^eforo thtn* ; its 
painn will soon (how very soon) lie over ; the wrrk to Iw done in 
it wiU continue — through eternity. Oh, how fearful, yet how 
great I 

So far the Diary. The Icttcni, or portions of them, fill 
the inter\'al between the notes, and \vin<l up the storj' of 
the CarlyW life in the Dunifne^rihire highlands. 

To John Carlyle, Rome, 

Craigenpattoek : Jsnnary 21, 18M. 
On Wednesday gone a fortnight I drove down to Dumfries to 
fetch up our mother, who had be<m waiting at Jean's then* for sev- 
eral days. We got home Itetimi's ; found Archy Glen and William, 
the former of whom went off tm the following day and left as a 
little more comiKMure. My mother was wonderfully oh(*erful and 
composed. She n*ad various things — Cam|)an*s * Memoin,' and 
such like, with gn«t interest ; sewed a little, smokinl and talked, 
and, on the wli<ile, was verv tolerablv off. Her calmness in tho 
midst of so many vicisnitudes, and now while her imm^nliate future 
is still so problematical, was very gratifying to me ; showe«l the 
admirable spirit she is of. It is one of the saddest possibilities 
now that lies before me, the losing of such a |Nuront. One thing 
with another, and altogether apart from nataiml affection, I have 
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seen no woman in the whole world whom I wonld have |»elexTBd 
as a mother. On the following Sunday Alick and Jamie both ar- 
rived, so that again we had a fall house. Thej stayed till Wed- 
nesday morning, when I accompanied them as far as Stix^qnlnn ; 
it had been arranged that Alick was to come next Saturday to 
Dumfries and meet our mother there if the day was toleEab]& 
She and I accordingly set off ; met Alick there, who had his eait^ 
and I reyoked poor Hariy and turned back again to the solitude 
of our moors. Our mother was WTapi>ed to all leng^s, and, faar- 
ing the wind favourable, I hope would not suffer zniicli from 
cold. 

As for our household it is much as you can fancy it. Jane contin- 
ues in a tolerable, in an improving state of health, thoog^b the last 
five weeks of bustle have done her no good. I, when I take walk- 
ing enough, get along as I was wont in that particular. Gontinned 
sickness is a miserable thing, yet one learns to brave it. . . . 

What you say of periodicals is mournfully true ; yet it is true 
also that a man must provide food and clothes for himself as Icmg 
as he honestly can. While you write down a truth jon do an 
honest duty, were the devil himself your editor, and all fellow con- 
tributors mere incubi and foul creatures. One loses repnte by it» 
but nothing more ; and must front that loss for a gain which is 
indispensable. Indeed, had I (written) the best book possible 
for me, I see not, such is the condition of things, where I could so 
much as get it printed. Your money, my dear boy, I will not take 
at this time till you are settled with it, and making more. Come 
home, and let us settle in London together, and front the world 
together, and see whether it will beat us ! Let us try it. And in 
the meanwhile never fear but I hold on ; now as ever it lies with 
myself. Mill tells me that he and Buller and a number of Kadi- 
cals with money capital, and what they reckon talents, have deter- 
mined on a new Radical Review, which they want me to write in. 
Unitarian Fox is to be editor. I calculate that it may last three 
years at any rate, for money is found to that length. If they pay 
me rightly they shall have a paper or two ; if not, not. The Kadi- 
cals I say always are barren as Sahara, but noi poisonous. Xn my 
prophecy of the world they are my enfants penitis, whom I hon- 
estly wish well to. James Fraser writes me that * Teufelsdrockh * 
meets with the most unqualified disapproval, which is all ex- 
tremely proper. His payment arrives, which is still more \)roper. 
On the whole, dear Jack, it is a contending world ; and he that 
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in bom into it mnst fight for hia plmoe or loee it. If wo aro under 
the right Jiag^ let the world do its worst and heartily welcome. 
Ood bless thee, dear brother I Au/ewig. T. Cajblltim, 

To Mrs. Carfyle, Scoisbng. 

Juiiiajy 23, 1834. 

I wrote to poor Jeffrey, but not till any anger I folt bad gone off, 
and given place to a kind of pity. ' Poor fellow ! ' I thought : 
' wliat a miserable /uff thou gettest into, poor old exasperated 
lK>litician ! I will positively have pity on thee, and do thee a lit- 
tle gooil if I can ! ' In this spirit was my letter written ; a short 
careless letter winding up the business handsomely, not ravelling 
it further. Ho is off to London to-day I fancy, to worry and be 
worried in that den of discord and dishonesty ; actually, I doubt, 
to lose his last allotment of health, almost his life, if ho be not 
soon delivereil. * He cannot hinder thee of God*s providence,' is 
also a most precious truth : not ho nor the whole world with the 
Devil to back it out t This is a fact one ought to lay seriously 
to heart and see into the meaning of. J)u\ we mh) it rightly, 
what were there beneath the moon that should throw us into com- 
motion? Except writing letters, I have not put iM>n to \ta\yer yet. 
I sent word to Mill tliat I %tould write two esnays for his new 
peri«Hlical, the second of which is perha|M to be on John Knox ; 
but I suppose there is no great hurty. 

To Alexander OtrfyU. 

Febraary IH, ]8?U. 

. . . Poor Mrs. Clow it seems has been called away. 8he was 
not long left a guperfiuUi/ in the world, but has found a home be- 
side her old i>artuer where there will be none to grudge her. Oh 
Time ! Time ! how it brings forth and devours I And the roaring 
flood of existence nuihiw on for ever similar, for ever clianging 1 
Already of thoMi* that we looked up to as grown men, as towers of 
defence and authority in our boyhood, the most are clean gone. 
Vie ourselves have stept into their ixMition, when) sIho we i*annoi 
linger. Unhappy they that have no footing in eternity ; for here 
in time all is but cloud and the baseless fabric of a vision! 

But to turn back to the earth; for in the earth too lies the 
pledge of a higher world— namely, a duty allott4Hl us. Tell me, 
my dear brother, how you fare on that wild Knowht^ad, what kind 
of cheer you arc of. The little children I imagine must l>o your 
chief blesiing; and rarefy you are thankful for them, and will 
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straggle with jonr wholo strength to instruct them and |auteU 
them, and fit them for the long jonmey (long, for it is as long m 
eternity) that lies before them. Little Jane will be beginniiig'to 
have many notions of things now. Train her to this as the oomer- 
stone of all morality : to stand hj the truth ; to abhor a lie as $ke 
does heU'fire, Actnally the longer I liye I see the greater cause to 
look on falsehood with detestation, with terror, as the beginning 
of all else that is of the DeyiL My poor little namesake !**« no 
knowledge of good or eyil yet ; but I hope he will grow to be a 
strong man and do his name credit For yonrsel^ I am glad to 
see yon make so manfol a straggle on that ancomfortable clsr 
footing, which howeyer yoa mast not qaite qaarrel with. Ih 
the darkest weather I always predict better days. The world is 
€k)d's world, and wide and fair. If they hamper as too far we 
will try another side of it. Meanwhile I will tell yon a &iilt voa 
haye to gaard against, and is not that the traest friendship that I 
can show yoa ? Eyeiy position of man has its temptation, its evil 
tendency. Now yoars and mine I saspect to be this : a tendencj 
to imperioasness, to indignant self-help, and if nowise theoretic 
cal, yet practical, forgetfalness and tyrannical contempt of other 
men. This is wrong ; this is tyranny, I say ; and we onght to 
gaard against it. Be mercifal ; repress mach indignation ; too 
mach of it will get yent after all. Eyil destiny is nothing ; let it 
laboar us and impoyerish as as it will, if it only do not lame and 
distort OS. Alas ! I feel well one cannot wholly help even tliiif ; 
bat we onght anweariedly to endeayonr. 

To John Carlyle, Rome. 

Craigenpntiock : Febnuuy35, 1834. 
We learned incidentally last week that Grace, our servant, 
thongh * withoat fault to us,' and whom we with all her inertness 
were nothing but purposing to keep, had resolyed on ' going home 
next summer.' The cup that had long been filling ran over with 
that smallest of drops. After meditating on it for a few minutes, 
we said to one another : ' Why not boU out of all these sooty dee- 
picabilities, of Kerrags and lying draggle-tails of byre-women, 
and peat-moss and isolation and exasperation and confusion, and 
go at once to London ? Oedacht, gethan ! Two days after we had 
a letter on the road to Mrs. Austin, to look out among the < houses 
to let ' for us, and an advertisement to Mao Diarmid to try for the 
letting of our own. Since then, you may fancy, our heads and 
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heftrta liaye been full of this greftt enterpiifle, the greatest (small 
as it is) that I ever kmowingfy engaged in. We bring anxiously 
together all the experience we have gathered or got reported, look 
back and look forward, make the bravest resolutioms and in fine 
seem to soe a trembling hope that we may master the enterprise 
(of an honest life in London) ; at all events, a certainty tliat we 
ought to try it. Yos, wo most try it I Life here is but a kind of 
life-in-4leath, or rather, one might say, a not-being-bom; one sits 
as in tho l>eily of some Trojan honu*,' weather screened, but pining, 
inactive, nock and heels crushed together. Let us burst it in the 
name of Goil ! Jjct us take such an existence as He will give us, 
working where work is to l>e found while it is called to-day. A 
strange shiver runs through every ner\'e of me when I think of 
taking that plunge ; yet also a kind of sacred faith, sweet after 
tho dnmry vacuity of soul I have through long si'asons lived in as 
under an ecli]>sing stiadow. I purpose to be prwieni, ^-atchful of 
my wonls, to look well alx)ut me, and with all the faculty I have 
pick my steps in that new arena. Thousands of sillier fellows than 
I flourish in it : the whole promotion I strive for is simplest food 
and shelter in exchange for the hom^test work I con do. 

We purix)se for many reasons to make this a whole measure, not 
a half one : thus the first thing will be to give up our establish- 
ment hens to sell off all the furniture but wliat will eiiuip a very 
modi*st hoUM* in the suburbs of Lnuidon ; to let thin house if wo 
can ; if we i*annot, to let it stand there and not waste more money. 
This June (*alls a ' burning of our ships,* which suits In^tter with 
our pn^sent aims than anything else would. For ind<H>d I feel 
this is as if tho hxt chaneo I shall ever have to reilt'«*ni my exist- 
ence from ]Niin and imprisonment, and make si)metliing of the 
faculty I have, lH»fon» it \hi for ever hid fnim my eyc»s. No look- 
ing bock then! Forward! Advance or i>erish ! We imagine 
some suburlmn house may l»o got for 40/. Ijcigh Hunt talked 
much about a tpiite delightful one he had (for ' ten children* too) 
at Chelsoo, all wainscoted, ^c, for thirty guineas. With IMM)/. wo 
fan(*v the rianur of ectmom^ mav enable us to m<H*t the vear. I 
muHt work and S€*ek work ; before sinking utterly I will make an 
*a-fu* stnif^gle. 

Our dear mother has not hoanl of this ; for though I wrote to 
Alick a W(*ek ago, it was not then thought of. It will l>e a heavy 
stroke, yet not quite unanticipate<l. and she will brave it. Hy 
brother and she are the only ties I have to Scotland. I will teU 
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her that thongh at a greater distance we are not to be disunited. 
Begnlar letters — freqnent visits. I will say wbo knowB but whit 
yon and I mav yet bring her np to London to paas ber old dm 
waited on by both of ns? €K> whither she may, sbe will baTe her 
Bible with her and her faith in Ood. She is tbe traest CbzistiiA 
believer I have ever met with ; nay I might almost saj the onlj 
true one. 

P.S. from Mrs. Carlyle : — 

My dear Brother, — ^Here is a new prospect opened np to ns with 
a vengeance ! Am I frightened ? Not a bit. I almost wish that 
I felt more anxiety about onr fntnre ; for this composure is not 
courage, but diseased indifference. There is a sort of incmstatiaii 
about the inward me which renders it alike insensible to fear ^^ 
to hope. I suppose I am in what Glen calls the chryscUis state or 
the stale of incubation. Let us trust that like all other states which 
have a beginning it will also have an end, and that tbe poor Psyche 
shall at last get freed. In the meantime I do what I see to be z^j 
duty as well as I can and wish that I could do it better. It seems 
as if the problem of living would be immensely simplified to me 
if I had health. It does require such an effort to keep oneself &om 
growing quite wicked, while that weary weaver^s shuttle is plving 
between my temples. Unhappy Melina, &c. ! I have reason to 
be thankful that I have had less sickness this winter than in the 
two preceding ones, which I attribute partly to the change in mv 
pills. Your recipe is worn to tatters, but Glen copied it for me. 
The note book you gave me is half filled with such mnlti&urious 
matter I No mortal gets a glimpse of it I wish Carlyle would 
let me begin a letter instead of ending it. He leaves me nothing 
but dregs to impart. Would you recommend me to sup on por* 
ridge and beer? Carlyle takes it. Vie have got a dear little 

canary bird which we call Chico, which sings all day lon^ * like 

like anything.' 

So ends the last letter from Craigenputtock. * The ships 
were burnt,' two busy months being spent in burning them 
—disposing of old books, old bedsteads, kitchen things, all 
the rubbish of the establishment. The cows and poultry 
were sold. Mrs. Carlyle's pony was sent to Seotsbrig. 
Friends in London were busy looking out for honses. 
Carljle, miable to work in the confusion, grew unbearable. 
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naturally enough, to bimself and eveiyonoy and finaOy, at 
the beginning of May, rushed off alone, believing that 
house letting in London was conducted on the same rule 
as in Edinburgh, and that unless he could secure a home 
for himself at Whitsmitide he would have to wait till tlio 
year had gone n>und. In this hurried fashion he took his 
own departure, leaving his wife to pack what they did not 
intend to part with, and to follow at her leisure when the 
new habitation had l)een decided on. Mill had sent his 
warmest congratulations when he leanit that the linal reso- 
lution had been taken. C'arlyle, who had settled himself 
while hou»H5 hunting at his old lodgings in Ampton Street, 
sent his brother John a brief account of his linal leave- 
taking of Scotlaiul. 

To John Citrli/le. 

4 Ampton Stivei : Haj 1& 
"With rcpfanl to onr dear mother, I bid you comfort yourself with 
the amuratico tliat she is moderately well. Hho adjiiHtn lieraclf 
with the old lieroiHm to the uew cirt*umstanoc8 ; agrees that 1 must 
come hither ; |»art8 from mo with the 8tille.Ht face, mora touching 
tlian if it had been all betearcd. I Raid to Aliek as we drove np 
the Purdunistown brae tliut mominf?, that I thought if I luul all 
the mothers I ovor Kaw to choose from I would liuve ch(wen my 
own. 8h«» is to have Ham*,' and can ride vorv well on him, will 
go down awliilt* to Kea-luitliing at MaryV, and will six^nd the sum- 
mer tolerably onon^h. For winter 1 left her the ta^k of spinning 
me a plaid dn's^iuK gown, with which if nhe g«'t too 8(M»n done she 
may spin anotluT fur you. She lias lM)okH, above all hf>r Hook. 
8he tnists in (lod, ami shall not W put to nliame. While she was 
at Cn&igenputtiN'k 1 made her train me to two song tunes; and wo 
often sang th(»ni tog«*ther, and triinl them often again in coming 
down into Annandale. One of th«*m I actually found myiu^lf hum- 
ming with a stniuge cheerfully |>athetic feeling when I tirst came 
in sight of huge smoky Babylon— 

Fur there** apven fnmten in yno forai 
And them I want to ace, ace. 
And them I want to mc. 

I wrote her a little note yesterday and told her this. 

iTbepooj. 
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Thus the six years' imprisonment on the Duinfriefiglure 
moors came to an end. To Cai-lyle himself they had bem 
years of inestimable value. If we compare the essay <m 
Jean Paul, which he wrote at Comely Bank, with the 
* Diamond Necklace,' his last work at Craigenputtock, we 
see the leap from promise to fulfilment, from the imnift- 
tore energy of youth to the full intellectnal strength of 
completed manhood. The solitude had compelled him to 
digest his thoughts. In * Sartor' he had relieved his soul 
of its perilous secretions by throwing out of himself his 
personal sufferings and physical and spiritual experience. 
He had read onmivorously far and wide. His memorj 
was a magazine of facts gathered over the Avhole surface 
of European literatui*e and histon-. Tlie multiplied allu- 
sions in every page of his later essays, so easv, so unla- 
boured, reveal the wealth which he had accumulated, and 
the fulness of his command over his possessions. Y\\^ r^ 
ligious faith had gained solidity. Ilis confidence in the 
soundness of his own convictions was no longer clouded 
with the shadow of a doubt. The ' History of the French 
Revolution,' the most powerful of all his works, and the 
only one which has the character of a work of art, was the 
production of the mind which he brought with him from 
Craigenputtock, undisturbed by the contradictions and ex- 
citements of London society and London triumphs. He 
had been tried in the furnace. Poverty, mortification, 
and disappointment had done their work upon him, and 
he had risen above them elevated, purified, and strength- 
ened. Even the arrogance and self-assertion which Lord 
Jeffrey supposed to have been developed in him by living 
away from conflict with other minds, had been rather tamed 
than encouraged by his lonely meditations. It was rather 
collision with those who differed with him which fostered 
his imperiousness ; for Carlyle rarely met with an antag- 
onist whom he could not overbear with the torrent of his 
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metaphors, whilst to himself his note-books sliow that he 
read many a lecture on humilitj. 

He had laid in, too, on tiie moors a stock of robust 
health. Lamentations over indigestion and want of sleep 
are almost totally absent from tlie letters written from 
Craigenputtock. The simple, natural life, the wholesome 
air, the daily rides or drives, the poor food — milk, cream, 
eggs, oatmc^, the best of their kmd — had restored com- 
pletely the functions of a stomach never, perhaps, so far 
wrong as he had imagined. Carlyle had ceased to com- 
plain on tliis head, and in a person so extremely vocal 
when anything was amiss with him, silence is tiie best 
evidence that there was notliing to complain of. On tlie 
moors, as at Mainhill, at Edinburgh, or in London after- 
wards, he was always impatient, moody, irritable, violent 
Thede humours were in his nature, and could no more 
be separated from them than his body could leap off its 
shadow. But, intolerable as he had found C-raigenputtock 
in tlie later years of his residence there, he looked back to it 
afterwards as the ha])piest and wholcsomest liome tliat he 
had ever known, lie could do fully twice as much work 
tliere, he said, as he could ever do aftem'ards in I»ndon ; 
and manv a time, when sick of fame and clatter and in- 
temiption, he longed to return to it. 

To Mrs. Carlyle Cragenputtock had l)een a less salutary 
home. She might have borne the climate, and even l>en- 
efite<l by it, if the other (conditions had been less ungenial. 
But her life there, to l)egin with, had been a life of menial 
drudgery, im8olace<I (for she could have endured and even 
enjoyed mere hardship) by more than an occasional word 
of encouragement or sympatliy or compassion from her 
husband. To him it seemed perfectly natural that what 
his mother did at Scotsbrig his wife should do for him. 
Every household duty fell upon her, either directly, or in 
supplying the shortcomings of a Scotch maid-of-aU-worL 
You IL— » 
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She had to cook, to sew, to bcout, to clean ; to gallop dovn 
alone to Domfries if anything was wanted ; to keq> tlie 
house, and even on occasions to milk the cows. ICs 
Jewsbury has preserved many anecdotes of the Craigen- 
pnttock life, showing how hard a time her friend had of 
it there. Carlyle, though disposed at first to diflmi^s these 
memories as legends, yet admitted on reflection that for 
all there was a certain foundation. The errors, if any, cu 
be no more than the slight alterations of form which sto- 
ries naturally receive in repetition. A ladjr brought up in 
luxury has been educated into physical unfitness for so 
sharp a discipline. Mrs. Carlyle's bodily health never 
recovered from the strain of those six years. The trial to 
her mind and to her nervous system was still more severe. 
Nature had given her, along with a powerful understand- 
ing, a disposition singularly bright and buoyant. The 
Irving disappointment had been a blow to her ; but wounds 
which do not kill are cured. They leave a scar, but the 
pain ceases. It was long over, and if Carlyle had been a 
real companion to her, she would have been as happy with 
him as wives usually are. But he was not a companion at 
all. When he was busy she rarely so much as saw him, 
save, as he himself pathetically tells, when she would steal 
into his dressing-room in the morning when he was shav- 
ing, to secure that little of his society. The loneliness of 
Craigenputtock was dreadful to her. Her hard work, per- 
haps, had so far something of a blessing in it, that it was 
a relief from the intolerable pressure. For months to- 
gether, especially after Alick Carlyle had gone, they never 
saw the face of guest or passing stranger. . So still the 
moors were, that she could hear the sheep nibbling the 
grass a quarter of a mile off. For the many weeks when 
the snow was on the ground she could not stir beyond the 
garden, or even beyond her door. She had no great 
thoughts, as Carlyle had, to occupy her with the adminis- 
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tration of the universe. He had deranged the faith in 
which she had been brought up, but he had not inocukted 
her with his own ; and a dull gloom, sinking at last almost 
to apathy, fell upon her spirits. She fought against it, 
like a brave woman as she was. Carlyle's own views of 
the prospects of men in this world were not brilliant. In 
his ^Miscellanies' is a small poem, written at Craigenput- 
tock, called ' Cui Bono i ' giving a most unpromising sketch 
of human destiny : — 

Cut Bono? 

What is Hope ? a smiling rainbow 

Children follow through the wet ; 
*Ti8 not here, still yonder, yonder I 

Never urchin found it yet. 

What is Life ? a thawing icoboard 

On a sea with sunny shore. 
Q%j we sail — it melts beneath us I 

We are sunk, and seen no more. 

What is Man? a foolish baby ; 

Vainly strives, and fights, and frets ; 
Demanding all — deserving nothing I 

One small grave is what he gets. 

In one of Mrs. Carlyle's note-books, I find an * Answer ' 
to this, dated 1830:— 

Nay, this is Hope : a gf^ntlo dove. 

That nestles in the gentle breast. 
Bringing glad tidings from above 

Of j(»y8 to come and heavenly rest. 

And this is Life : ethereal fire 
Striving aloft through smothering clay ; 

Mounting, fiaming, higher, higher I 
Till lost in immortality. 

And Man— oh t hate not nor despise 
The fairest, lordliest work of €k>d I 
Think not He made the good and w]9e 
• Only to sleep beneath the sod ! 
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Carljle himself recognised occasionally tliat she 
not happy. Intentionally unkind it was not in hit Bft- 
ture to be. After Ins mother, he loved his wife bettir 
than anyone in the world. He was only oocapied, nn- 
perceiving, negligent ; and when he did see that anything 
was wrong with her, he was at once the tenderest c^ hiift- 
bands. 

In some snch transient state of oonscionaness he wrote, 
on January 29, 1830 :— 

Th» Sigh. 

Oh I sigh not so, my fond and faithful wife. 
In sad remembrance or in boding fear : 
. This is not life — this phantasm type of life I 
What is there to rejoice or monm for here ? 

Be it no wealth, nor fame, nor post is ours — 

Small blessedness for infinite desire ; 
But has the King his wish in Windsor's towers ? 

Or bnt the common lot — meat, clothes, and fiie ? 

Lone stands onr home amid the sullen moor. 
Its threshold by few friendly feet betrod ; 

Yet we are here, we two, still true though poor : 
And this, too, is the world — ^the ' city of Gk>d * I 

O'erhangs ns not the infinitude of sky. 
Where all the starry lights revolve and shine f 

Does not that universe within us lie 
And move — its Maker or itself divine ? 

And we, my love, life's waking dream once done. 
Shall sleep to wondrous lands on other's breast. 

And all we loved and toiled for, one by one. 
Shall join us there and, wearied, be at rest. 

Then sigh not so, my fond and faithful wife. 
But striving well, have hope, be of good cheer ; 

Not rest, but worthy labour, is the soul of life ; 
Not that but this is to be looked and wished for hex«. 
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If the occasional tendemesB of these lines conid have 
been formed into a habit Mrs. Carlyle might have borne 
Craigenputtock less impatiently, and as her bodily ailments 
were chiefly caused by exposure and overwork, she would 
probably have escaped the worst of them, because she 
would have thought it worth while to take care of herself. 

Of the solitude and of the strange figures moving about 
the moor, to make tlie desolation more sensible, Carlyle 
has left a singular picture. 

Old Esther, whose death came one of our early winters, was a bit 
of memorability in that altogether vacant scene. I forget the old 
woman's surname, perhaiM McGeorgc, bnt well recall her heavy 
InmpiHh figure, lame of a foot, and her honest, quiet, not stupid 
countenance of mixed ugliness and stoicism. She lived above a 
mile from us in a poor cottage of the next farm.' Esther had been 
a lainl's daughter riding her palfrey at one time, but had gone to 
wreck father and self; a special 'misfortune* (so they delicately 
name it) being of Esther's producing. Misfortune in the shape 
ultimately of a solid tall ditcher, very good to his old mother 
Esther, had just before our coming perished miserably one night 
on the shoulder of Dunscoro Hill (found dead there next morning), 
wliich had driven his poor old mother up to this thriftier hut and 
silent moile of lining in our moorland ymri of the i>arish. She did 
not beg, nor had my Jeannie much to liave given her of help (per- 
haps on occasions milk, old warm clothes, &c,\ though always 
very sorry for her last sad bereavement of the stalwart affectionate 
son. I remem)>er one frosty kind of forenoon, while walking 
meditative to the top of our hill, the silence was complete, all but 
one ' click cUu*k * heard n^gularly like a (ar-off spondee or iambus, 
a great way to my right, no other sound in nature. On looking 
s]ittri)ly, I discovercHl it to lie old EsthtT on the highway, crippling 
along, towards our house most prolmbly. Poor old soul I thought 
I. Wliat a desolation ! But you will meet a kind face too per- 
ha|>s. Heaven is over all. 

Not long after |Hx>r old Esther sank to be<1^^eathl)e<1, as my 
Jane, who haul a (^nick and sure eye in these things, well judged 
it would be. Sickness did not last alx>ve ten days : my \yooT wife 

* * Canony of Nether CraiKcnpiiitook. very itapid youif bfothsr uisd to 
oonM sod bora dm at nr« inUrvals.— T. C* 
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ssealonslj assiduons and with a TninimTiTn of foss and noise. I r* 
member those few poor days fall of haman interest to her, ani 
through her to me ; and of a human pity not pi^iTifwi^ but svMt 
and genuine. She went walking every morning, especially eror 
night to arrange the poor bed, &c. — nothing bat radish hai^ 
rude though kind enough, being about ; the poor old woman en- 
dently gratified by it, and heart thankful, and aIw^^ ?^ to the tot 
end giving clear sign of that. Something pathetic in old Esther 
and her exit ; nay, if I rightly bethink me, that ' click clack' pil- 
grimage had in fact been a last visit to Graigenpattock with sotk 
poor bit of crockeiy, some grey-lettered butter-plate, which 1 
used to see ' as a wee memorandum o' me, mem, when I am gone.' 
'Memorandum' was her word, and I remember the poor littk 
platter for years after. Poor old Esther had awoke that frostr 
morning with the feeling that she would soon die, that the ' bomij 
leddy ' had been ' unco guid ' to her, and that there was still thai 
' wee bit memorandum.' Nay, I think she had, or had once had, 
the remains or complete ghost of a ' fine old ridin^^ habit,' ooee 
her own, which the curious had seen, but this she had jndged tX 
more polite to leave to the parish. 

Enough of Craigenputtock. The scene Bhifts to Lon- 
don. 



ciiAPTEn xvm. 

A.D. 1834. XT. 39. 

EsdracU fnjim JowmaL 

LemdoH : May 24, 1834.— What * word is there I I left homo on 
Tharsdaj last (five dajs ago), and see myself still with astonish- 
ment here seeking? houses. The parting with mv sister Joan, who 
had driven down with me to Dnmfries, was the first of the partings ; 
that with my dear mother next day, with i)oor Mary at Annan, 
with my two brothers Aliok and Jamie — all these things ttere to 
bo done. Shall we meet again ? Shall our meeting again be for 
good? God grant it We are in his hanils. This is all the com- 
fort I have. As to my beloved and now aged mother, it is sore 
niK>n me,~so sore as I have felt notlung of the sort since boyhood. 
She ])aid her last visit at Craigenputtock the week Wfore, and had 
atta<*hed me much, if I could have been more attached, by her 
quiet way of taking that sore trial. She studieil not to sink my 
heart ; she shed no tear at |iarting ; and so I drove off with poor 
Alick in quest of new fortunes. May the Father of all, to whom 
she daily prays for me, l>o ever near her ! May He, if it be his 
will, grant us a glad ro-meeting and re union in a higher country. 
But no mon» of tliis. Words are worse than vain. I am here in 
my old lodging at Ampton Street, wearied, and without IxKiks, 
comfiany, or other resource. Tlie Umpire coai*h fnmi LiverpooL 
Through the arch at HoUoway came first in sight of huge smoky 
London, humming, in a kind of defiance, my mother's tune of 
' Johnny O'Cox.* Find this lodging. Mrs. Austin very kind. See 
several houses. Disap|K)inted in all. Kensington very dirty and 
confused. Sleep— sweet sleep. This day busy, with little work 
done ; my feet all lamed, and not above one house seen that in 
any measure looks like fitting. 

W<*nt to Mrs. Austin, through the Park and Gardens. Find a 
Mrs. Janiieson-— a ahxewd-looking, hard-tempered, red-haized wo- 
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man, whom I care little about meeting ag^ain. Xjook at mniT 
honses with them. Edward Irving starts up from a seat in Efs- 
sington Gardens, as I was crossing it with these two, and ram to- 
wards me. The g^ood Edward ! He looked pale, worn, nnsoimi 
yeiy unhealthy. At the house we were goin^ to no kej could be 
got : no this, no that. Miss my dinner. Lmkeepeni can give me 
none. Diue with a dairyman on bread and milk beside his cows 
— a most interesting meal. Charge three halfpence, I haTing for- 
nished bread. Gave the man sixpence, because I liked liwn- 
Will see the poor fellow again, perhaps. Hunt^s > household in 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea. Nondescript I unutterable ! Mrs. Hunt 
asleep on cushions ; four or five beautiful, strange, gipay-lnnVin g 
children running about in undress, whom the ladv ordered to get 
us tea. The eldest boy, Percy, a saUow, black -haired jonth of 
sixteen, with a kind of dark cptton nightgown on, went whirling 
about like a familiar, providing everything : an indescribable 
dreamlike household. Am to go again to-morrow to see if there 
he any houses, and what they are. Bedtime now, and so good 
night, ye loved ones. My heart's blessing be with all I 

Those who have studied Carlyle's writings as they on^t 
to be studied, know that shrewd practical sense underlies 
always his metaphorical extravagances. In matters of 
business he was the most prudent of men. He had left 
his wife at Craigenputtock to pack up, and had plunged, 
himself, into the whirlpool of house-hunting. lie very 
soon discovered that there was no hurry, and that he was 
not the best judge in such matters. He understood — the 
second best form of wisdom — that lie did not understand, 
and forebore to come to any resolution till !Mrs. Carlvle 
could join him. He wrote to her, giving a full account of 
his experiences. 

The female head (he said) is not without a shrewdness of its 
own in these affairs. Moreover, ought not my little coagitor to 
have a vote herself in the choice of an abode which is to be ours ? 
The sweet word onr^ ! The blessed ordinance — let Hnnt saj what 
he will* — by which all things are for ever one between na and 

* Leigh Hunt 

> Leigh Hani advocated * women*s zighta ' in marriage arrangeme&ta. 
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•epumtion an impossibility. Unless joa speciallj order it, no 
final arrangement shall be made till we both make it. 



Carlylc Iiad not been idle — liad walked, as he said, till 
his feet were lamed under him. lie had searched in 
Brompton, in Kensington, about the Kegcnt^s Park. lie 
had seen many houses more or less desirable, more or less 
objectionable. For himself ho inclined on the whole to 
one wiiich I>eigh Hunt had found for him near the river 
in Chelsea. Leigh Hunt lived with his singular family at 
No. 4 TppiT Cheyne Kow. Alnrnt sixty yards off, about 
the middle of Great C'hcvne Ili»w, which runs at ritrht 
angles to the other, tliero was a house which fixed his at- 
tention. Twice he went over it. ' It is notable,' he said, 
' how at each new viNit your o]>inion gets a little hitch the 
contrary way from its former tendency. Inmgination has 
outgone the reality. I nevertheless still feel a great liking 
for this excellent old house, (^helsea is unfashionable: it 
was once the resort of the Court and great, however ; henco 
numerous old houses in it at once cheap and excellent.' 

A third ins{)ection produced a fuller description— -<le- 
scription of the place as it was fifty years ago, and not 
wholly incorrect of its present condition ; for Cheyne Kow 
has changed less than most other streets in London. The 
Embankment had vet forty vears to wait. 

Tlio fitnH^t (rarlylo wroto) mns down upon the river, which I 
snpi>om* voii luit^ht soe by htn»tchinj; ont your head from the front 
window, at a distance of tiftv vardH on the Mi. We are called 
*C'l»i'yno ll<»w* j)n)j)cr (prononnctnl Chainie Row), and are a 'gen- 
tc4'i m>if?hlM)nrh(KMl ;* two old lailies on one side, unknown char- 
acter on the other, bnt with * pianoA.* The street in flaff ])athcd, 
sunk Ktoric4l, ircm roihnl, all old faMhionetl and tif^htly done np; 
hxiks ont on a rank of sturdy ohi jwUhtnifti (that is, lieheaded) lime 
tre<*A Htandin^ there like giants in /air/i> wigs (for the new boughs 
are still young) ; In^yond this a high brick wall ; ba<*kwards a gar- 
den, the size of onr Yjack one at Comely Bank, with trees, kc, in 
bad culture ; beyond this green hajflolds and tree aTenuea, once a 
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bishop's pleasnre grounds, an nnpictnresqne jet rather cheerfal 
ontlook. The honse itself is eminent, antiqne, wainscoted to the 
very ceiling, and has been all new painted and repaired ; broadish 
stair with massive balustrade (in the old style), corniced and as 
thick as one's thigh ; floors thick as a rock, wood of them here and 
there worm-eaten, yet capable of cleanness, and still with thrice 
the strength of a modem floor. And then as to rooms. Goody I 
Three stories beside the sunk story, in every one of them thiee 
apartments, in depth something like forty feet in all — a front din- 
ing-room (marble chimney piece, &c.), then a back dining-room 
or breakfast-room, a little narrower by reason of the kitchen stairs ; 
then ont of this, and narrower still (to allow a back window, yon 
consider) a china-room or pantiy, or I know not what, all shelved 
and fit to hold crockery for the whole street. Snch is the ground 
area, which of course continues to the top, and furnishes every 
bedroom with a dressing-room or second bedroom ; on the whole 
a most massive roomy sufficient old house with places, for ex- 
ample, to hang, say, three dozen hats or cloaks on, and as many 
crevices and queer old presses and shelved closets (all tight and 
new x)aiiited in their way) as would gratify the most covetous 
Goody — rent, thirty-five pounds ! I confess I am strongly tempted. 
Chelsea is a singular heterogeneous kind of spot, very dirty and 
confused in some places, quite beautiful in others, abounding with 
antiquities and the traces of gpreat men — Sir Thomas More, Steele, 
Smollett, &c. Our row, which for the last three doors or so is a 
street, and none of the noblest, runs out upon a ' Parade ' (perhaps 
they call it) running along the shore of the river, a broad highway 
with huge shady trees, boats lying moored, and a smell of ship- 
ping and tan. Battersea Bridge (of wood) a few yards off; the 
broad river with white-trowsered, white-shirted Cockneys dashing 
by like arrows in thin long canoes of boats ; beyond, the green 
beautiful knolls of Surrey with their villages — on the whole, a 
most artificial, green-painted, yet lively, fresh, almost opera-look- 
ing business, such as you can fancy. Finally, Chelsea abounds 
more than any place in omnibi, and they take you to Coventry 
Street for sixpence. Bevolve all this in thy fancy and judgmenti 
my child, and see what thou canst make of it. 

The discovery of this Chelsea house had been so gratify- 
ing that more amiable views could be taken, and more in- 
terest felt^ with the other conditions of London life. 
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Let me now treat tbee to a budget of small news (be goes on). 
Mill I bave not yet seen again ; we oonld make no appointment, 
being so unfixed as yet. }Irs. Austin bad a tragical stoiy of bis 
baving fallen desperately in love witb some young pbilosopbio 
beauty (yet witb tbe innocence of two sucking doves), and being 
lost to all bis friends and to bimself, and wbat not ; but I traced 
notbing of ibis in poor Mill ; and oven incline to tbink tbat wbat 
trutb tbere is or was in bis adventure may bave done bim good. 
Duller also spoke of it, but in tbe comic vein. Irving I bave 
not again seen, tbougb I bave tried four times ; yesterday twioe 
(at Bayswatcr), and tbe second time witb great disappointment. 
He seems to be under tbe care of a Scotcb sick nurse tbere ; was 
said to be * asleep ' wbeu I called first, tbon gone (contrary to my 
appointment) wben I called tbe second time. He rides twice a 
day down to tbat Domdaniel in Newman Street, rises at five in tbe 
morning, goes to bed at nine, is ' very %reak,* I bad refused din- 
ner at tbe Austins for bis sake ; it seemed to me as if I migbt 
bave clutcbed bim from perdition and deatb, and now we were 
not to meet again. My i)oor Edward! Heu^ quantum muUitus! 
But I will make a new inaX, Heraud said to me, quite in tbe 
cursory style, 'Aaving (Irving) is dying and a-^a— T Heraud 
bimself (' mad as a Marcb bare,* Fraser said) lives close by Amp- 
ton Street, and is exceedingly keilQe about me, anxious lieyond 
measure for golden opinions of bis Ood-dodicated Epic— of wbicb 
I would not tell bim any lie, greatly as be tempted me. 

Fraser did not open freely to me, yet was opening. Literature 
still all a mvHtory ; notbing ' paying ; ' ' TeufelsdrOckb * Y>eyond 
measure un|)0])ular; an oldest subscriber came in to bim and 
said, ' If tbere is any more of tbat d— d stuff I will, kc. kc.\ ' on 
tbe otber band, an order from America (Boston or Pbiladolpbia) 
to send a copy of tbe magazine so long as tbere was anytbing of 
Carlyle's in it.* ' One simke up and tbe otber spake down : * on 
tbe wbole, Ooody, I liave a groat defiance of all tbat. As to * fame ' 
and tbe like, in very truth, in this state of tbe public, it is a tbing one 
is always better witbout ; so I really saw and felt tbe otber night, 
clearly for tbe first time. Miss Martineau, for example, is done 
again ; going to America to tiy a new tack wben she returns — so 
are tbey all, or trill inevitably all be <ione ; extinguished and 
abolished ; for tbey are nothing, and were only calleit (and made 
to fancy themselves) something. Mrs. Austin herself seems to 
me in a kind of trial-atate ; risen or lising to where she oannoi 
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hope to stand ; where it will be well if she feeLs no giddiness, as 
indeed I really hope she will. A most excellent creature, of sur- 
Tejable limits ; her goodness will in all cases save her. Boiler is 
better and went yesterday (I fancy) to ' the Hoose.' We have had 
two long talks (on occasion of the franks) with great mntnal delight. 
An intelligent, clear, honest, most kindly vivacions creature ; the 
genialest Badical I have ever met. He throws light for me on 
many things, being very ready to speak. Mrs. Austin spoke 
ominously of his health, but to my seeing without much ground. 
Charlie, I think, will be among my little comforts here. 

The Duke, now plain Mr. Jeffrey, but soon to be Lord Jeifinej, 
is still here for a week ; he has left his address for me with Mn. 
Austin. I determined to call some morning in passing, and did 
it on Monday. Reception anxiously cordial from all three ; hur- 
ried insignificant talk from him still at the breakfast table ; kind- 
ness playing over ' iron gravity ' from me. I felt it to be a fare- 
well visit, and that it should be ' hallowed in our choicest mood.' 
The poor Duke is so tremulous, he bade me 'good evening' at 
the door; immense jerking from Mrs. Jeffrey, yet many kind 
words and invitations back. . . . And so ends our dealing with 
bright Jeffreydom, once so sparkling, cheerful, now gone out into 
darkness — which shall not become foul candlestuff vapour, but 
darkness only. Empson is still alive ; but I surely will not seek 
him. Napier, too, is here, or was ; him, too, I will nowise seek or 
meddle with — the hungry simulacrum. 

To Mrs, Carlyle, Scotsbrig, 

4 Ampton Street, London : May 30, 1S34. 
My dear Mother, — How often have I thought of you since we 
parted, in all varieties of solemn moods, only seldom or nerer in 
a purely sad or painful one. My most constant feeling is one not 
without a certain sacredness : I determine to live worthily of such 
a mother ; to know always, like her, that we are ever in our great 
Taskmaster's eye, with whom are the issues not of time only, 
which is but a short vision, but of eternity, which ends not and is 
a reality. Oh that I could keep these things for ever clear before 
me! my whole prayer with regard to life were gratified. But 
these things also should not make us gloomy or sorrowful: far 
from that. Have we not, as you often say, * many mercies ' ? Is 
not the light to see that they are mercies the first and greatest of 
these? 
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Assure yonnelf , my dear mother, thei ell goee welL In regard 
to health, this inoeseant toil and eren izregnlar living seema to 
agree with me. I take no drags. I reallj feel fresher and 
stronger than I used to do among the moorlands. Moreover, I 
never was farther in my life from ' iining heart,* which I know well 
were to ' tine alL' Not a bit of me I I walk along these tnmolta- 
oos streets with nothing but if feeling of kindness, of brotherly 
pity, towards alL No londest boasting of man's strikes any, the 
smallest, terror into me for the present; indeed how should it 
when no loudest boasting and threatening of the Devil himself 
would? He nor they *oannoi hinder thee of Ood*s providence.' 
No, they cannot. I have the clearest certainty that if work is ap- 
pointed me here to do, it must and will be done, and means found 
for doing it So fear nothing, my dear mother. Tom will en- 
deavour not to disgrace you in this new position more than in 
others. 

I have seen some book-publishing persons, some ' literary men ' 
also. The» great proportion are indubitablest duds : these two we 
must let pass, and even welcome when they meet us with kindli- 
ness. By far the sensiblest man I see is Mill, who seems almost 
fonder of me than ever. The class he belongs to has the farther 
merit of being genuine and honest so far as they go. I think it 
is rather with that class that I shall connect myself than with any 
other ; ' but still in many important respects I liave to cxix>et to 
find myself alone. Charles Duller is grown a very promising 
man, likely to do good in the world, if his health were only 
better, which as yet hamiM*ni him much. He evidently likes me 
well, as do all his household, and will be a considerable pleasure 
to me. I was dining there this day week. I saw various notable 
persons — lladical members, and such like ; among whom a young, 
very rich man, nsmc<l Sir William Moles worth, pleased me con- 
siderably. We have met iiinco, and shall probably i ee much more 
of one another. He seems very honest : needs, or will need, guid- 
ance much, and with it may do not a little good. 

I lik(Hl the frank manners of the young man ; so lieautiful in 
contrast with Scottish gigmanity. I pitied his darkness of mind, 
and heartily wished him well. He is, among other things, a ve- 
hement smoker of tobacco. This Molesworth is one of the main 
men that are to support that Radical Review of theirs with which 

> * No poiMD in Um Rftdioda. If little apprthsna&oa of podtiv* imth, bo 
liTpooritj ; ao wiUal laUDg ap wilh fsliohooA' 
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it seems likelj that I may rather heartily connect myself if it 
take a form I can do with. The rest of the reviews are sick and 
lean, ready for nothing, so far as I can see, bnt a gentle death. I 
also mean to write a new book ; and in a serious enoa^h sfyle, rcn 
may depend upon it By the time we have got the flitting li^tly 
over I shall have settled what and how it is to be. Cither on the 
French Revolution, or on John Knox and our Scottisk Kirk. 

By dint of incessant industry I again got to see Edward Irring; 
and on Saturday last spent two hours with him. He seemed to 
have wonderfully recovered his health, and I trust will not perish 
in these delusions of his. He is still a good man, jet wofally 
given over to his idols, and enveloped for the present, and nigh 
choked, in the despicablest coil of cobwebs ever man sate in the 
midst of. 

m 

Mrs. Strachey I have seen some three times, but not in very ad- 
vantageous circumstances. She is the same true woman she ever 
was, indignant at the oppressing of the poor, at the wrong and false- 
hood with which the earth is filled ; yet rather gently withdrawn 
from it, and hoping in what is beyond it than actively at war with it. 

Carlyle was not long left alone. Mrs. Carlyle arrived — 
she came by Annan steamer and the coach from Liverpool 
at the beginning of June ; old Mrs. Carlyle, standing with 
a crowd on the Aiman pier, waving her handkerchief as the 
vessel moved away. Carlyle, as he returned from his walk 
to his lodgings in Ampton Street, was received by the 
chirping of little Chico, the canary bird ; his wife resting 
after her journey in bed. They had been fortunate in se- 
curing a remarkable woman, who was more a friend and a 
companion than a servant, to help them through their first 
diflSculties — Bessy Bamet, the daughter of Mr. Badams^s 
housekeeper at Birmingham, whom Carlyle had known 
there as a child. Badams was now dead, and this Bessv, 
who had remained with him to the last, now attached her- 
self to Carlyle for the sake of her late master. The 
Chelsea house was seen by Mrs. Carlyle, and after some 
hesitation was approved ; and three days after they had 
taken possession of their future home, and Pickf ord's 
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vans wore at the door unloadiDg the famitare from Crai- 
genputtock. 

Thirty -four years later Carlyle wrote : — 

Tuesday, 10th of June, 1834, was the day of oar alighting, amidst 
heaped fnmiture, in this house, where we were to continue for life. 
I well remember bits of the drive from Ampton Street: what 
damp-clouded kind of sky it was; how in crossing Belgrave 
Square Chico, whom the had brought from Graigenputtock in her 
lap, burst out into singing, which we all (Bessy Bamet, our roman- 
tic maid, sate with us in the old hackney ooach) strove to accept 
as a promising omen. The business of sorting and settling with 
two or three good carpenters, already on the ground, was at onoe 
gone into with boundless alacrity,* and under such management 
as hers went on at a mighty rate ; even the three or four days of 
quasi camp life, or g^pey life, had a kind of gay charm to us ; and 
hour by hour we saw the confusion abating — growing into victori- 
ous order. Licigh Hunt was continually sending us notes ; most 
probably would in i>er8on step across before bedtime, and g^ve us 
an hour of the prettiest melodious discourse. In about a week, it 
seems to me, all was swept and garnished, fairly habitable, and 
continued incessantly to get itself polished, civilised, and beauti- 
ful to a degree that surprised me.* I have elsewhere alluded to 
all that, and to my little Jeannie*s conduct of it Heroic, lovely, 
mournfully l>eantiful as in the light of eternity that little scene of 
time now looks to me. From birth upwards she had lived in opu- 
lence, and now for my sake had l)ecome poor — so nobly poor. No 
such house for l)eautiful thrift, quiet, spontaneous — nay, as it were, 
unconscious minimum of money reconciled to human comfort and 
dignity, have I anywhere looked upon where I have been. 

* Carlyle*« memory wm perfeotljr mccarmte in whsi it retained. His soooani 
to hie brother at the time gives fuller detail to the picture : * A hackney ooaoh, 
loaded to the roof and beyond it with luggage and the paeaengere, tumbled na 
all down here at eleven in the morning. By all I mean my <iame and myaaU^ 
Beesy Bamet, who had come the night before, and little Chioo, the oanarj 
bird, who tnuUum Jartatua did neTertheleee arrive liring and w^ from Pai- 
tock, and even eang violently all the way, by eea and land, nay, •imek up his 
lilt in the very London ntreeta whenever he oonld eee green leaves and fed the 
free air. There we eate on three trunks. I, however, with a match-box sooa 
ht a cigar, as Bessy did a fire ; and thus wHh a kind of cheerful solemnity we 
took posseesiott by '* raising reek,** and even dined in an extempore Cashiooos 
a box lid covered with tome aocidcntal towel* (To John Carlyle, Jaae 17, 
1831) 
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The anspiceB under which the new li£e b^an, not £ra 
Chico^B song only, were altogether favourable. Tb 
weather was fine; the cherries were ripening on a tn 
in the garden. Carlyle got his garden tools to wor 
and repaired the borders, and set in slips of jessamii] 
and gooseberry bushes brought from Scotland. To k 
mother, who was curious about the minutest details^ h 
reported — 



■I ■ 

i I 
» ■ 



k We lie safe at a bend of the river, away from all the great 

have air and quiet hardly inferior to Craigenputtocky an ontloo 

j from the back windows into mere leafy regions with here and thei 

a red high-peaked old roof looking through ; and see 'nothing c 
London, except by day the summits of St. Paul's Oathedral an 
Westminster Abbey, and by night the gleam of the great Babylo 
affronting the peaceful skies. The house itself is probably tfa 
best we have ever lived in — a right old, strong, roomy brick housi 

iJ. built near 150 years ago, and likely to see three races of thes 

' ' modem fashionables fall before it comes down. 

The French Revolution had been finally decided on a 
the subject for the next bo<$k, and was to be set aboat im 
mediately ; Fraser having offered, not indeed to give inone; 
for it, but to do what neither he nor any other publishe 
would venture for ' Sartor ' — take the risk of printing it 
Mill furnished volumes on the subject in *barrowfuls. 
Leigh Hunt was a pleasant immediate neighbour, and ai 
increasing circle of Radical notabilities began to coun 
Carlyle's society. There was money enough to last for i 
year at least. In a year he hoped that his book might be 
finished; that he might then give lectures; that eithei 
then or before some editorship might fall to him — the 
editorship, perhaps (for it is evident that he hoped for it), 
of Mill's and Molesworth's new Radical Review. Thai 
at the outset he was — for him — tolerably cheerfuL On 
the 27th of June he sent a full account of things tc 
Scotsbrig. 
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7b Alexander Carl^k. 

S Chcjn* Row, CbclMk : Jou ST, ISU. 
The proocM of inKtalUtion is M but tcrmiiuttcil, and vo ia 
nther Rood health uid Mpiritn, uid all doing well, are bcginiuDg 
to ft-«l uuniclvCH at home id our new knddmg. We have nuthiug 
to co[D]iliUii of, much to be piotuly gnitcful for ; and thus, with a 
kind i>f HtiriuuH chet^rfulnexs, may ginl uanwlTes nji for a iigw 
<.-ar(>er. Ah it won entered on without diKhunest ]inrpiMCB, the is- 
sue, unless in; change for thu wone, iit not to bo dreaded, prove as 

One o( the greatest momrnts of m^ life, I think, was when I 
waved my hat lu you and Jauiiu from on board the steanilxwt. My 
two brotherH, thu hurt of my kiiidrvd I hu) to li'avp, hIoih) /Acre, 
and I Htooil ht-re, alri'aily flying laM from tht<m. I would not di-so- 
cratP BO Milcnin an haox by i-hihliHh wi-uknew. I turned my 
thoughts heavenwaril, for it iH in heaven only that I And nn^ InuIs 
for our )MKir |iil^ma(;u on this earth. Courage, my bravo 
brolliers all 1 L<<t us be found faithful and we sliall not fail. 
Surely an lb« blut> domu of heaven encircles UN all, so diicH tha 
providrnco of the T»rd of Heaven. Ho will withhold n» good 
thing from IIioho tluit love Him ! Thix, as it wom the ancient 
Psalmist's foiih, let it likewihe bo ours. It i» the Aljiha and 
Omega, I ni-kun, <>f all |ioHscH»ii>nM ttiat i-on Ix-long to man. 

Neither my mother nor yon will inteqirel thiiw ri'tli'i'tir>ns of 
mine as if they bi'tokpne<l gloom of temixT — hut indiin) ntbar 
the revpriu>. I ho{H> wo have left great iiuautities of gliH>m sato 
behind UK at Piittock, and iodi'c>d hitherto have given litth> har- 
bour to HUch a gnent bore. It is Htnuigi' often to tnywif, with 
what a kind of not uidy ((■uTlesHnets, but me^-k contt-wpt aiid in- 
difference, I can walk through the grinding prewt o( lheM> n>slh>M 
millionK, ' liitcnitig.' an Ten feliul rock h Kays, ' to its loudent threat- 
eninga with a ntill smile.* I mean to work orcunling to my 
■trengih. Ah to richi-s. fame, nuceuss, and tio forth, I a.ik uo tjucs- 
tiiHiH. Were the work laid out for us but tb(> knnhling of a claj 
brick, h-t ni, in (iixI'M name, lio it ptithfullti, and look for our re- 
ward ebewhere. Vm, on the whide, to end moralising, let lU 
wtig— 

CoBiF. flnfivn fl», oom* DOW Iw llva. 
Anil atoot baut tail mr ni\. Dot— 

or, what in far before singing, lot on do it, and go ob doing it. 
In mi|«ct of aodelj we havv what peifectlf ■wftlrM haring in- 

Toi. u.-a 
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deed here the best chance. Mill comes sometimes ; the BnHos 
were all here, paying us their first visit, Mrs. Austin, &c. There 
is really enough, and might easily be to spare. Thin^ go in the 
strangest course m that respect here. A man becomes for some 
reason^ or for no reason, in some way or other notable. Straigjil- 
way his door from dawn to dusk is beset with idlers and lonngen, 
and empty persons on foot and in carriages, who come to gather of 
his supposed fulness one five minutes of tolerable sensation ; and 
so the poor man (most frequently it is a poor woman) sits in 
studied attitude all day, ' doing what he can do,* which is, alas ! 
all too little ; for gradually or suddenly the carriage and foot 
empty x)ersons start some other scent and crowd elsewhither ; and 
so the poor notable man, now fallen into midnight obscurity, sits 
in his studied attitude within forsaken walls, either to rise and set 
about some work (which were the best), or mournfully chant Idk- 
abodf according to his convenience. 

On the whole, as I often say, what is society ? What is the help 
of others in any shape ? None but thysdf can effectuallj help thee, 
can effectually hinder thee ! A man must have lived to little pur- 
pose six years in the wilderness of Puttock if he have not made 
this clear to himself. 

Hunt and the Hunts, as you have heard, live only in the next 
street from us. Hunt is always ready to go and walk with me, or 
sit and talk with me to all lengths if I want him. He comes in 
once a week (when invited, for he is very modest), takes a cap of 
tea, and sits discoursing in his brisk, fanciful way till supper 
time, and then cheerfully eats a cup of porridge (to sugar only), 
which he praises to the skies, and vows he will make his supper 
of at home. He is a man of thoroughly London make, such as 
you could not find elsewhere, and I think about the best possible 
to be made of his sort : an airy, crotchety, most copious clever 
talker, with an honest undercurrent of reason too, but unfortu- 
nately not the deepest, not the most practical — or rather it is the 
most t<»tpractical ever man dealt in. His hair is grizzled, eyes 
black-hazel, complexion of the clearest dusky brown ; a thin 
glimmer of a smile plays over a face of cast-iron gravity. He 
never laughs — can only titter, which I think indicates his worst 
deficiency. His house excels all you have ever read of — a poetical 
Tinkerdom, without parallel even in literature. In his family room, 
where are a sickly large wife and a whole shoal of well-condi- 
tioned wild children, yon will find half a dozen old rickety chairs 
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gfttbered from luJf a dosen different huoksten, and all seemiDglj 
engaged, and jnsi panBing, in a Tiolent hornpipe. On these and 
around them and orer the doatj table and ragged carpet lie all 
kinds of litter — books, papers, egg-shells, scissors, and last night 
when I was there the torn heart of a half-quartern loaf. His own 
room above stairs, into which alone I strive to enter, he keeps 
cleaner. It has onlj two chairs, a bookcase, and a writing-table ; 
yet the noble Hunt receives jou in his Tinkerdom in the spirit of 
a king, apologises for nothing, places you in the best scat, takes a 
window-sill himself if there is no other, and there folding closer 
his loose-flowing * muslin cloud ' of a printed nightgown in which 
he always writes, commences the liveliest dialogue on philosophy 
and the prospects of man (who is to be beyond measure * happy ' 
yet) ; which again he will courteously terminate the moment yon 
are l>ound to go : a most interesting, pitiable, lovable man, to be 
used kindly but with discretion. After all, it is perhaps rather a 
comfort to be near honest, friendly people — at least, an honest, 
friendly man of that sort. We stand sharp but mannerly for his 
sake and for ours, and endeavour to get and do what good we can, 
and avoid the eviL 

To John Carfyh^ Naplet. 

5 ChcyiM Row : Jolj 23. 1834. 
We are getting along here as we can without cause of complaint. 
Our house and whole household, inanimate and rational, continue 
to yield all contentment. Bessy is a clever, clear-minded g^rl ; 
lives qnictly not only as a servant, but can cheer her mistress as a 
companion and friend. Most favourable change. Jano keeps in 
decidedly lM*tter health and spirits. Within doors I have all 
manner of scope. Out of doors, unhappily, the prospect » vague 
enough, yet I myself am not without fixed aim. The lK>oks4.*lling 
world, I seem to see, is all but a hopeless one for me. Perioilical 
editors will employ mo, as they have employed me, on this princi- 
pie : for the sake of my name, and to help them to season a new 
enteqirise. Tliat once accomplishetl, they want little more to do 
with me. Amateurs enough eiist that will dirty \i^\wt gratis, and 
puflery, and so forth, is expecte<l to do the rest Tlius they kept 
a fjuntiiuj hme in the four towns, and lent it out to give a flavour to 
W(*ak soup ; otherwise hung it in the nook. I am much diiwiatia- 
fltnl with the arrangement and little minded to continue it. 
Meanwhile, by Heaven's Mawinfl, I find I oan get a book printed 
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with my name on it. I have fixed on my book, and Am Iftboming 
{phne Hinty ohne Basf) as yet afar off to get it leadj. I>id I nol 
tell yon the subject? The French Bevolntion. I mean to make 
an artistic picture of it. Alas ! the subject is hig^h and hnge. JA 
zittre nur, ich stottre nur, und kann es dock nichi iassen^ Mill bif 
lent me above a hundred books; I read continnaUv, and tho 
matter is dimly shaping itself in me. Much is in the Mnsenm for 
me, too, in the shape of books and pamphlets. I was there a 
week ago seeking pictures ; found none ; but got a sight of Albert 
Durer, and (I find) some shadow of his old — teutschen^ deep, still 
soul, which was well worth the getting. This being xnj task till 
the end of the year, why should I curiously inquire what is to be- 
come of me next ? • There is aye life for a living body/ as my 
mother's proverb has it ; also, as she reminded me * if thoa tine 
heart, thou tines a*.' I will do my best and calmest ; then wait 
and ask. As yet, I find myself much cut off from practical com- 
panions and instructors ; my visitors and collocntors are all of the 
theoretic sort, and worth comparatively little to me, bnt I s*h»X\ 
gradually api)roach the other sort, and try to profit by them. 
"With able editors I figure my course as terminated. Ftaser can- 
not afford to pay me, besides seems more and more bent on Torv- 
ism and Irish report erism, to me infinitely detestable. 

With regard to neighbourhood I might say wo were very quiet, 
even solitary, yet not oppressively so. Of visitors that merelv call 
here we have absolutely none ; our day is our own, and those that 
do come are worth something to us. Our most interesting new 
friend is a Mrs. Tavlor, who came here for the first time vesterdav. 
and stayed long. She ia a li%ing romance heroine, of the clearest 
insight, of the royalest volition, very interesting, of questionable 
destiny, not above twenty-five. Jane is to go and pass a day with 
her soon, being greatly taken with her. Allan Cunningham with 
his \^*ife and daughter made us out last night. We are to dine 
there some day. Hunt is always at hand ; but, as the modestest 
of men, never comes unless sent for. His theory of life and mine 
have already declared themselves to be from top to bottom at ra- 
riance, which shocks him considerably ; to me his talk is occasion- 
ally pleasant, is always clear and lively, but all too foisonles,^^ base- 
less, and shallow. He has a theory that the world is, or shoxdd, 
and shall be, a gingerbread Lubberland, where evil (that is, pain) 
shall never come : a theory in very considerable favour here, which 
to me is pleasant as streams of unambrosial dishwater, a thing I 
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aiinplj 9hut my mouih Against, m the shortest way. Inring I have 
not succeeded in seeing again, though I went up to Bajswater onoe 
and left my name. I rather think his wife will incline to secrete 
him from me, and may even have been capable of supprosHing my 
card. I will try again, for his sake and my own. Mill in on the 
whole our best figure, yet all too narrow in shape, though of wide 
susceptibilities and very fond of us. He hunts me out old lMK)ks, 
does all ho can for me ; he is buny about the new Radical Review, 
and doubtless will need mo there, at least as 'gusting bone.* 
Ought he to get me ? Not altogether for the asking i>erhaiM, for 
I am wearied of that Voyans, Thus, dear brother, liave you a 
most full and artleits picture of our exintence here. You do not de- 
si>air of us ; your Hym])athie8 are blended iiith hoi)es for uh. You 
will make out of all this food enough for mmting. Muse plenti- 
fully al>out us : to me, alno, you continue precious. With you I 
am ihuUe strong. God be with you, dear Jack ! Jane stipulated 
for a {Mmigraph, so I stop hero. 

P.S. byMrs. Carlyle:— 

Again only a postscript, my dear John, but I will write one time 
or other. I trili : as yet I am too unsettled. In trying to write or 
read, above all things, I feel I am in a new jKNiition. W*hen I look 
round on my floors oni*e more laid with carpi^ts, my cliairs all in a 
row, kc, I flatter mym>lf the tumult is sulmid^Hl. Rut when I 
look within I aloH, I tlnd uiy wits by no means in a n>w, but still 
engaginl at an u]>roarioUM game of 'Change seats, the king's com- 
ing.* I read d()Xi»ns of i«ge>«, and And at tlie end tliat I liave not 
the slight«wt knowledge what they were alnnit. I takeout a note- 
book dav after dav and write the dav of the week and month, and 

• • • 

so return it. Pity the i>oor white woman. Slie will tind herself 
by-and-by and communiimte the news to you among the firnt : for 
I am HMTv you care for her, and would rejoice in her attainment of 
a calm, Wfll-ordered lH*inff for her own sake. At all rates we am 
well out of IHittock evervwhero. 

The«!o fi^^t lottcn* from I/>ndon would 8ccm to indicate 
that (^irl vie wuH tolerably * hefted ' to his new home and 
condition ; but the de8{>onding mood was never lon^ ab- 
R'ut. Happy those to wlumi nature has given good ani- 
mal spiritD. Tliere is no fairy gift ecpial to this for help- 
ing a man to fight luB way, and animal spirits Carlyle 
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never had. He had the keenest sense of the ridicnlons ; 
but hamour and sadness are inseparable properties of the 
same nature ; his constitutional unhopef ulness soon re- 
turned upon him, and was taking deeper hold than he 
cared to let others see. The good effects of this change 
wore ofiE in a few weeks : the old enemy was in possession 
again, and the entiies in his diary were more desponding 
than even at Craigenputtock. 

Saturday night {sumet)^ July 26, 1834. — Have written nothing 
here for above a month ; my state has been one of those it was al- 
most frightful to speak of : an undetermined, nnspeakable state. 
Little better yet ; but the book being open I will put down a 
word. 

Nothing can exceed the gravity of my situation here. ' Do or 
die ' seems the word ; and alas ! what to do ? I have no practical 
friend, no confidant, properly no companion. For five days to- 
gether I sit without so much as speaking to anyone except my 
wife. Mood tragical, gloomy, as of one forsaken, who had nothing 
left him but to get through his task and die. No periodical editor 
wants me : no man will give me money for my work. Bad health, 
too (at least, singularly changed health), brings all manner of dis- 
piritment. Despicablest fears of coming to absolute beggary, 
&c. &c. besiege me. On brighter days I cast these off into the dim 
distance, and see a world fearful, indeed, but grand : a task to do 
in it which no poverty or beggary shall hinder. 

Can friends do much for one ? Conversing here I find that I 
get almost nothing ; the utmost, and that rarely, is honest, clear 
reception of what I give. Surely I go wrong to work. I question 
everybody too, but none, or almost none, can answer me on any 
subject. Hunt is limited, even bigoted, and seeing that I utterly 
dissent from him fears that I despise him ; a kindly clever man, 
fantastic, brilliant, shallow, of one topic, loquacious, unproduc- 
tive. Mrs. A. (alas I) a 'Niagara of gossip ; ' in certain of my hu- 
mours fearful! Mill is the best; unhappily he is speculative 
merely ; can open out for me no practical road, nor even direct me 
where I may search after such. The Unitarian-philosophic fra- 
ternity (likely to open through Mrs. Taylor) also bodes little. 
Alone I alone ! * May we say ' (my good father used to pray), • may 
we say we are not alone, for the Lord is with us.* True I true ! 
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Keep thj heart reeolute uid still ; look pradentlj out, take dili- 
gent advantage of what time and chance tr^ offer (to thee as to 
all) ; toU along and fear nothing. Oh thoa of little faith I Weak 
of faith indeed I Qod help me I 

For about a month past, finding that no editor had need of me, 
that it would he imprudent to auk him to have need of me, and 
moreover that booksellers now would print books for nothing, I 
have again been regoiute about the writing of a book, and even 
working in the direction of one. Subject, ' The French Revolu- 
tion.' Whole boxes of books about me. Qloomj, huge, of almost 
boundh^ss meaning ; but obscure, dubious — all too deep for me ; 
will and must do my best, Alas I gleams, too, of a work of art hover 
past me ; as if this should Ix) a trork t/ ttrt. Poor me I 

In the midst of innumerable discouragements, all men indiffer- 
ent or finding fault, let me mention two small circumstances that 
are comfortable. The first is a letter from some nameless Irish- 
man in Cork to another hero (Fraser read it to me without names), 
actually containing a true and one of the friendliest possible rec- 
ognitions of me. One mortal then says I am not utterly wrong. 
Blessings on him for it. The second is a letter I got to-dav from 
Emerson, of Boston in America ; sincere, not baseless, of most ex- 
aggerated estimation. Precious is man to man. 

It was long ago written, * Woe to them that are at erise in Zioo.' 
Such woe at least is not thine I 

Tbiif r« bien ieit U paim mtanqmt, 

Augusi 12. — Oooil news out of Annandale that thejare all weU; 
the like from Jack. I still lonely, how lonely I Health and with 
it spirits fluctuating, feeble, usually bad. At times nothing can 
exceed my gloom. Foolish weakling ! However, so it is ; light 
alternates with darkness ; sorrow itself must be followed by cessa- 
tion of sorrow : which is joy. As yet no prospect whatever. Mill, 
I discern, has given Fox the editorship of that now Molesworth 
periodical ; seems rather ashamcnl of it — f) kt brmne keurt ; is it not 
probably better so? Trust in G<mI and in thyself! Oh* oould I 
but I all else were so light, so trivial I Enough now. 

Auguai 13.— Weaiy, dispirited, sick, forsaken, every way heavy 
laden ! cannot tell what is to become of that * French Revolution;' 
vague, boundless, without form and void— //otf k%ffmir! 

The idea of not very distant d<*ath often preeents itself to me, 
without flitiafactios, yet without much tezror, much avernon— «<n 
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verfehUes Leben f Poor coward I At lowest I say nothing ; what I 
snffer is, as mnch as may be, locked np within mjself . A long 
lane that has no taming ? Despair not. 

How to keep living was the problem. The * French 
Kevolution,' Carlyle tliought at this time, must be a mere 
sketch; finished and sold by the following spring if he 
was to escape entire bankruptcy. He had hoped more 
tlian he knew for the editorship of the new Review. It 
had been given to Fox, ' as the safer man.' 

I can already picture to myself the Badical periodical (he wrote 
to his brother John), and can even prophesy its destiny. With 
myself it had not been so ; (bnt) the only thing certain would 
have been difficulty, pain, and contradiction, which I should prob- 
ably have undertaken; which I am far from breaking my heart 
that I have missed. Mill likes me well, and on his embarrassed 
face, when Fox happened to be talked of, I read both that editor- 
ship business, and also that Mill had known my want of it, which 
latter was all I desired to read. As you well say, disappoint- 
ment on disappointment only simplifies one*s course ; your possi- 
bilities become diminished ; your choice is rendered easier. In 
general I abate no jot of confidence in myself and in my cause. 
Nay, it often seems to me as if the extremity of suffering, if such 
were appointed me, might bring out an extremity of energy as yet 
unknown to myself. Gk>d grant me faith, clearness, and peace- 
ableness of hecui;. I make no other prayer. 

No doubt it was hard to bear. By Mill, if by no one 
else, Carlyle thought that he was recognised and appre- 
ciated ; and Mill had preferred Fox to him. The Review 
fared as Carlyle expected : lived its short day as long as 
Molesworth's money held out, and then withered. Per- 
haps, as he said, 'With him it had not been so.' Yet no 
one who knows how such things are managed could blame 
MiU. To the bookselling world Carlyle's name, since the 
appearance of Sartor Resartus' in 'Fraser,' had become 
an abomination, and so far was Mill from really altering 
his own estimate of Carlyle that he offered to publish the 
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^ Diamond Xecklace ' as a book at his own expense, ' that 
he might have the pleasure of reviewing it ! ' Carlyle at 
bottom under8tcKKi that it could not have been otherwise, 
and that essentially it was better for him as it was. Through 
his own thrift and his wife*s skill, the extremity of poverty 
never really came, and his time and faculties were left un- 
eneuml>ered for his own work. Even of Fox himself, 
whom he met at a dinner-party, he could speak kindly ; 
not unappn»ciatively. The cloud lifted now and then, 
oftener pn>bahly than his diary would leatl one to 8up{)08e. 
CarlyleV ^WMi of the ridiculous — stronger than that of any 
contem{)orary man — was the complement to his dejection. 
In his better moments he could see and enjoy the brighter 
side of his {)osition. On tlie ir>th of August, two days 
after ho had l>een me<Iitating on his verfMti^s LeUm^ ho 
could write to his brotlier in a Imppier tone. 

To John Carlyie, Xtiidei. 

5 Chejne Row : An^iut 1&. 
All of nil havo tolcnble health, Jane generally l>cttor than be- 
fore ; I certainly not wonte, and now more in the anei<*nt aiums- 
tomeil fanhion. I am diligt^nt with the Mhnwer-bath ; my pilgrim- 
agiM to the MnHouni and on other town orrandNkecp mc in walking 
enough ; once or twii*e weekly on an evening Jane and I stroll 
out along the liank of the river or alM>nt the College, and see white- 
shirted Cockneys in their green canoes, or old pensioners |)ensiTelj 
smoking toliai^co. The London street tumult has l>ecome a kind 
of man*hing music to me ; I walk along following my own medi- 
tations without thinking of it. Comfiany comes in deidrable quan- 
tity, not deficient, not excessive, and there is talk enough from 
time to time. I myself, however, when I consider it, find the 
whole all too thin, nnnutritive, unavailing. All London-l>om men, 
without exception, seem to me narrow built, considerably per- 
verted men, rather fractions of a man. Hunt, by nature a r«ry 
clever man, is one instmnca ; Mill, in quite another manner, is an- 
other. Tliese and others continue to come almut me as with the 
cheering sound of temporary mittic, and are right welcome so. A 
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higher co-operation will perhaps somewhere else or 
hence disclose itself. 

There wms a piper had a oo«r, 

And he had nought to give her ; 
He took his {Hpes and pUjed a epriBff » 

And bade the cow coosider. 

Allan Cmmingham was here two nights ago : reiy friendlr, foil 
of Nithsdale, a pleasant Naiurmensch, Mill gives me logicaJ de- 
velopments of how men act (chiefly in politics) ; Hunt, tricksrde^ 
vices and crotchety whimsicalities on the same theme. Wkai tker 
act is a thing neither of them mnch sympathises in, much seems 
to know. I sometimes long greatly for Irving — for the old Irring 
of fifteen years ago; nay, the poor actual gift-of-tongaes Irving 
has seemed desirable to me. We dined with JVIrs. (Platonica) 
Taylor and the Unitarian Fox one day. Mill was also of the 
party, and the husband — an obtuse, most joyous-nataied mmii, the 
pink of social hospitality. Fox is a little thickset, bashv-loeked 
man of five and forty, with bright, sympathetic, thoughtful eyeSk 
with a tendency to pot-belly and snujffiness. From these hints yon 
can construe him ; the best Socinian phihsophist goings bat not a 
whit more. I shall like well enough to meet the man Again, but 
I doubt he will not me. Mrs. Taylor herself did not yield m»- 
mixed satisfaction, I think, or receive it. She affects, with a kind 
of sultana noble-mindedness, a certain girlish petulance, and feh 
that it did not wholly prosper. "We walked home, however, even 
Jane did, all the way from the Regent's Park, and felt that we 
had done a duty. For me, from the Socinians as I take it, urird 
nichts. 

The * French Revolution * perplexes me much. More books on 
it, I find, are but a repetition of those before read ; I learn noth- 
ing, or almost nothing, further by books, yet am I as far as possi- 
ble' from understanding it. Dedenklichkeiten of all kinds environ 
me. To be true or not to be true : there is the risk. And then 
to bepopM/ar, or not to be popular? That, too, is a question that 
plays most completely with the other. We shall see ; we r>>aH 
try. Par ma tete seuie ! 

My good Jack has now a clear view of me. We may say, in the 
words of the Sansculotte Deputy writing to the Ck>nvention of the 
Progress of Right Principles, Tout ra bien ici, le pain nuxnqtte ! 
Jane and I often repeat this with laughter. But in truth we live 
very cheap here (perhaps not much above 50^ a-year dearer tK^n 
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at Pattook), and bo can hold oat a long while independent of 
ohance. Utter poverty itself (if I hold fast by the faith) han no 
terrors for mo, should it ever come. 

I told you I had seen Irving. It was bnt jesterdaj in Newman 
Street, aftt^r four prior ineflectnal attempts. William Hamilton, 
who ^-aM here on Saturday, told me Irving was grown worse again, 
and Mrs. Irving had been extremely ill ; ho, too, S4H»med to think 
my cmrds liad been withheld* Much grieved at this news, I called 
once more on Monday : a new failure. Yesterday I went again, 
with an insuppressible indignation mixed with my pity; after 
some hhyiug I ii'as admitted. Poor Irving ! he lay there on a sofa, 
beggcil my pardon for not rising ; his wife, who also did not, and, 
prolmbly, could not well rise, sate at his tvioi all the time I was 
there, miserable and haggard. Irving once lovingly ordered her 
away ; but she lovingly excused herself, and sate still. He com- 
]>lains of biliousness, of pain at his right short rib ; lias a short, 
thick cough, which comes on at the smallest irritation. PcM>r fel- 
low, I brought a short gleam of old Scottish laughter into his 
face, into his voice ; and that, too, set him coughing. He said it 
was the Lord's will ; looked weak, dispiritetl, i^artly emliarrasHed. 
He continues toiling daily, though the doctor says rest only can 
cure him. Is it not mournful, hyper-tragical? There an> mo- 
ments when I determine on sweeping in u|xm all tongue work and 
accursetl choking cobwebbories, and snatching away my old best 
friend, to save him from death and the grave. 

So paAsed on the first anmiiicr of Carlyle's life in lion- 
don. ^ The weather/ ho says, ^ defying it in hard, almost 
briinlesa hat^ which wad oUujaio in that time of slavery, 
did sometimes throw me into colie.^ In the Itritihli Mii> 
seuni lav concealed somewhere *a collection i»f French 
pamphlets* on the lievoliition, the completest in the 
world, which, after six weeks* wrestle with otli(*iality, 
he was ohlif^Hl to find * inac'i'essihle * to him. Idle ob- 
struction will put the most enduring of men now and then 
out of patience, and C'arlylo was not enduring in such 
matters ; but his wife was able on the first of September 
to send to Scotsbrig a very tolerable picture of his con- 
dition. 
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To Mrs, Carfyle, ScoUbrig. 

Ghelaea : September 1, 1934. 

My dear Mother, — Could I have supposed it possible that any 
mortal was so stupid as not to feel disappointed in receiving a 
letter from me instead of my husband, I should have written to 
you very long ago. But while this humility becomes me, it is also 
my duty (too long neglected) to send a little adjunct to my hus- 
band's letters, just to assure you ' with my own hand ' that I con- 
tinue to love you amidst the hubbub of this ' noble city ' ^ just the 
same as in the quiet of Graigenputtock, and to cherish a grateful 
recollection of your many kindnesses to me ; especially of that 
magnanimous purpose to ' sit at my bedside * through the night 
preceding my departure, ' that I might be sure to sleep.' I cer- 
tainly shall never forget that night, and the several preceding and 
following : but for the kindness and helpfulness shown me on all 
hands I must have traiked,' one would suppose. I had every rea- 
son to be thankful then to Providence and mj friends, and I have 
had the same reason since. 

All things since we came here have gone more smoothly with us 
than I at all anticipated. Our little household has been set up 
again at a quite moderate expense of money and trouble ; wherein, 
I cannot help thinking, with a chastened vanity, that the superior 
shiftiness and thriftiness of the Scotch character has strikingly 
manifested itself. The English women turn up the whites of 
their eyes and call on the ' good heavens ' at the bare idea of en- 
terprises which seem to me in the most ordinary course of human 
affairs. I told Mrs. Hunt one day I had been very busy painting, 
* What ?' she asked ; * is it a porbuit ? ' Oh no, I told her, some- 
thing of more importance : a large wardrobe. She could not 
imagine ; she said, * how I could have patience for such things.' 
And so, having no patience for them herself, what is the result? 
She is every other day reduced to borrow my tumblers, my tea- 
cups ; even a cupful of porridge, a few spoonfuls of tea are begged 
of me, because * Missus has got company, and happens to be out 
of the article ; ' in plain, unadorned English, because ' missus ' is 
the most wretched of managers, and is often at the point of not 
having a copper in her purse. To see how they live and waste 

> Phrase of Basil Montagues.— T. 0.* 

* * ^'Traiked " means perished. Ccmtemptaoiu term, applied to catUe, Ac 
Traik = German dreclc—T. C* 
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here, it is % wonder tho wholo city does not 'bankrapo * and go 
ont of Rirht ; ' flinging platcfnls of what thoy are ploaned to de- 
noniinato * (*niHt8 * (that in, what I conHidor the Ix^st of tho bread) 
into tho ashpits. I often say with honest self-congratulation, ' In 
Scotland wo hare no snch thing as crustsi.' On tho whole, 
though the English ladies seem to liave their wits more at their 
flng«*r-ends, and have a gn>at a<lvantago over mo in tliat resix>ct, I 
never cease to 1>c gkul that I u*as l>om on tho other Kido of tho 
Two«mI, and that thoso who are nearest and dearest to mo aro 
Scotch. 

I nmnt tell von wliat Carlvle will not tell of himself, that he is 
rapidly mending of his (-raigenputtock ghnnu and acerbity. Ho 

is n»allv at times a tolerablv social cliaracter, and seems to bo 

• • • 

reganUil with a fet*ling of mingled terror and love* in all com- 
{xinies, which I should think the diffusion of Teufelsdrockh will 
tend to increase. 

I have just 1>een calle<l away to John ^facqueen, who was fol- 
lowe<l by a Jock Thoniw)n, of Annan, whom I received in my 
choiiHfft nuKMl to make amends for C*arlylc*s unreadiness,* who 
wan iKXHitively going to let him leave the d(M)r without asking 
him in, a neglect which he would have reproached himself for 
after. 

My love to all. Tell my kind Mary to write to me ; she is the 
only one that ever does. 

Your affectionate, 

Ja!ce W. Cabltlb. 

CarlvleV letter under tho Ramc cover (fmnketl bv Sir 
John Komilly) comiiiunicated that the writing of the 
* Fn»nch Kevolutioii ' was actually U^giin. 

Of Chelsea news we have as good as none to send you, which, 
indiv«l, means intrinsically goml enough news. We go on in the 
old fashion, a<lhering pretty steadily to our tnirk\ and looking for 

* * To ** Unknpe ** u to " huiknipi " (aied m a vrrh |«Mtjre). *' And then 
be l»ankrm|tii and ga«il ont of sicbt.** A phraae of my f«th«r't in the little 
•ke'cbe* of .\nnAnd*le ljiogra|ibv be would ■ometinm give me.—T. V" 

* * Macqaeen and Thoin»on were two big graxien of reaprctabilitT— Xae- 
qtiren a M<ifnr uf Craigrnputtock. TbomMtn. from near Annan, bad Ijeen a 
•cbiirtlfi-llow of mine. Thry bad callrd here withoat very aiiecific errand ; 
and I con f CM wbat the letter intimate* (of my aileoi wiah to bavs evaded audi 
intcimptum, Ac.) t« the «zaoi imth.— T. U* 
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oar main happiness in tbat. This is the dull acao o n in Londoiu 
and several of onr friends are fled to the countiy. Hovetcr, ve 
have still a fair allowance of company left ns ; and what is bak, 
the company we have is none of it had^ or merelj * a <vwMmTnTnp of 
time,* but rational and leads to something. The best newa I Im 
is that this day (September 1) I mean to b^^ teriiimff my book: 
nay, had it not been for the present sheet, would already have 
been at it ! Wish me good speed ; I have meditated the hnsanBs 
as I could, and most snrely strive to do my beat. With a kind of 
trembling hope I calculate that the enterprise may prosp^ wixli 
me ; that the book may be at least a true one, and tend to do 
€kxl*s service, not the Devil*s. It will keep me gi u a tly on the 
stretch these winter months, but I hope to have it printed azid 
out early in spring ; what is to be done next, we shall then see. 
The world mnst be a tougher article than I have erer fonnd it, if 
it altogether beats me. I have defied it, and set my trust elsetrkert, 
and so it can do whatsoever is permitted and appointed it. As to 
our other doings and outlooks, I have written of them all at great 
length to Alick the other day, so that as you are likely to see his 
letter I need not dwell on them. I have seen Mill and varioiit 
other agreeable persons since (for our company comes often m 
rushes), but met with no further adventure. 

The close of the letter refers to economics, and to 
the generous contributions furnished by Scotsbrig to the 
Chevne Row establishment. 

The sheet is fading very fast ; Jane's little note too is ready, 
and I have still some business to do. We spoke long ago about a 
freight of eatable goods we wanted out of Annandale at the fall of 
the year. As you are the punctuallest of all, I will now specify 
the whole to you, that you may bestir yourself, and stir up others 
in the proper quarter to be getting them ready. Here is the list 
of our wants, as I have extracted it by questions out of Jane, first, 
sixty pounds of butter in two equal pigs (the butter here is IM. a 
pound!); secondly, a moderately- sized sweet-milk cheese; next^ 
two smallish bacon-hams (your beef-ham was just broken into last 
week, and is in the best condition) ; next, about fifteen stone of 
right oatmeal (or even more, for we are to give Hunt some stones 
of it, and need almost a pound daily : there is not now above a 
stone left) ; and after that, as many hxmdredweights of potatoes 
as you think will keep (for the role of it is this : we take two 
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ponnda cUdly, and thej sell here at three halfpence, or at lowest a 
penny, a pound, and are seldom good) : all this got ready and 
packed into a hogshead or two will reach us by Whitehaven, and 
we will see how it answers. 

John Carlyle meanwhile was prospering with Tjidy Clare, 
and was in a position to return to his brother the gener- 
osity of earlier days- It was perfectly tnie, as Carlyle had 
said, that what any one of the family possessed the others 
were free to share with him. In September John sent 
homo 130/. for his m(»ther.* 

To John Carfyle, Rome, 

Cbelaea: September 21, 1RS4. 
Tonr kind letter, my dear Jack, was read over with a feeling 
snch as it morito<i : it went mniriT my heart than anything ad- 
dressed to me for long. I am not snro tliat there were not tettr$ 
in the baNiu«*Hii, but they were not sad oncw. Your oflfera and pnr* 
fMMies are worthy of a brother, and I were but unworthy if I met 
them in any mean spirit. I believe there is no other man li\'ing 
from whom such offers as yours were other to me than a ))leasant 
sound whicli I muiU iii$rrt^ird: but it is not so with these ; for I 
actually can (without damage to any g«x>d feeling in me), and will, 
if n<HHl l)o, make goo<l um* of them. We will, as you say, stand 
by on«* another ; and so eat*h of us, were all other men arranged 
against uh, have one friend. Well that it is so. Wohl ihm dnn die 
iiifburt d^n lirtidrr g*iK 1 will not s|>eak any more aUmt this, but 
keep it laid up in my mind as a thing to act by. I feel, as I once 
said, f^/l/^/''•str«>ng in the |)osHession of my poor />cf/,* and so I 
Bup]XMe we hIuiII (|uarrel many times yet, and instantly agree 

1 Csrlyle carrieil it to the City to l>" forwarded (o the lisnk mX r>anifri«^ 
sad he cnUri^rii hia rKprrirnon of LfindoQ on the way. * In oiv prramhuU- 
iiona.' he ftaiti. *1 came opoa a strani^e anarchy of a place— the Stfx'k Kz» 
change. Ahiiut a handrnl men were jumping and jigging alioiit in a dingy, 
eontract'Hl apartment, and yvlping out all manner of Nound*, whirii w^emvd 
to 1m* auctionrvr** oiTcre. not withoai maoh laughter and othi r nuno-llanoona 
tumult I thought of the worde ** trades* oontentious hell ** ; hut had no mom 
for reflectiona A rednecked official coming up with the aeau ranee that this 
place waA ''firiTate, «r,** 1 departed with a **thooiand pardone" and eatta- 
factkon that I A4i(l teen the DomdaaieL Thtae were my diiMovcrica in iha 
city- 

> Family nickname for John Csriyte. 
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again, and argae and 8jmx)atliise, and on the whole stand by one 
another through good and evil, and turn two fronts to the world 
while we are both spared in it. Amen! There are many wallow- 
ing in riches, splendent in dignities, who have no snch possession 
as this. Let us be thankful for it, and approve ourselves worthy 
of it. 

I have not yet earned sixpence since I came hither, and see not 
that I am advancing towards such a thing: however, I do not 
* tine heart.* Indeed, that money consideration gives me wonder- 
fully little sorrow ; we can hold out a long time yet. It is veiy 
true also what you say, that soliciting among the bibliopoles were 
the worst policy. Indeed I have no deeper wish than that bread 
for me of the brownest sort were providable elsewhere than with 
them. We shall not cease to try. One comfortable thing is the 
constant conviction I have that here or nowhere is the place for 
me. I must swim or sink Jiere. Withal, too, I feel the influences 
of the place on me rebuking much in my late ways of writing and 
speech : within my own heart I am led to overhaul many things, 
and alter or mourn for them. I might say generally that I am 
leading a rather painful but not unprofitable life. At spes in- 
fracta ! I look up to the everlasting sky, and with the azure in- 
finitude all around me cannot think that I was made in vaio. 
These things, however, I do not well to speak of yet, or perhaps 
at all. The best news is that I have actually begun that ' French 
Be volution,' and after two weeks of blotching and bloring have 
produced — two clean pages! Ach Gottf But my hand is out; 
and I am altering my style too, and troubled about many things. 
Bilious, too, in these smothering, windless days. It shall be such 
a book : quite an epic poem of the Bevolution : an apotheosis of 
Sansculottism ! Seriously, when in good spirits I feel as if there 
were the matter of a very considerable work within me ; but the 
task of shaping and uttering will be frightful. Here, as in so 
many other respects, I am alone, without models, without limits 
(this is a great want), and must — ^just do the best I can. 

Tlie expected provision barrels from Scotsbrig were long 
in arriving, and Carlyle had to quicken the family move- 
ments in the end of October by a representation of the 
state of things to which he and his wife were reduced. 
' It will seem absurd enough to tell you,' he wrote to his 
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mother, * that we are in haste now after waiting so long ; 
but the truth \^ our meal has been done for a fortnight| 
and wc have the strangest shifts for a supper. Amongst 
others, flour jx^rridge, exactly shoemaker's paste, only 
clean ; and at last have been obliged to take to some of 
the Scot<*h oatmeal sold in the shops here — very dear — 
five{>ence a quart by measure — which though rough, is 
quite sound, which therefore we can thankfully use; so 
you netnl not suppose us starving. The butter too is al- 
most always excellent (churned I believe out of milk), 
at the easy rate of 8ixteeni)ence a pound ! In regard to 
provision I shall only add that the beefham daily plays its 
part at breakfast, and proves thoroughly (jtuuine. The 
butcher came here one day to saw the bone of it, and 
asked with amazement whether it was pork or not. JIo 
had never heard of any ham but a ba<.*on one, and departed 
from us with a new idea. N.B. — We get coffee to lireak- 
fast [jiX eight or nearly so), have very often mutton-chops to 
dinner at three, then tea at six ; we have four |)enny worth 
of cream, two pennyworth of milk daily. This is our diet, 
which I know you itould rather know than not know.' 

For the rest, life went on without nnich variety. * Bessy 
Baniet' left Cheyne Uow after two months, l)eing obliged 
to return to her mother, and they had to find another ser- 
vant among the Ixindon maids of all work. (*arlyle 
cnished down his dispiritment ; found at any rate that 
*n(»thing like the </f>y; sfdkhiess of ( 'raigenputtiK^k ' troub- 
led him in I^mdon. He felt that Mie was in the right 
workshop if he could but get acquainted with the tools.' 
*Teufels<lr6ckli,' circulating in a stitche<l-up fonn, made 
out of the sheets of * Fraser,' was l)eing read, a few per- 
sons really admiring it; the generality turning up their 
eyes in s]H;echless amazement. Irving had departe<K hav- 
ing gone to Scotland, where he was reported as lying ill at 
Glasgow, and, to Carljle's very deep distress, likely to die. 
Vol. 1L— M 
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Among minor adventures, Carlyle was present at the 
burning of the Houses of Parliament. * The crowd,' he 
says, ' was quiet, rather pleased than otherwise ; whewed 
and whistled when the breeze came, as if to encourage it 
" There's a flare-up for the House of Lords ! " "A judg- 
ment for the Poor Law Bill ! " " There go their IIcKta J ^ 
Such exclamations seemed to be the prevailing ones: a 
man sorry I did not see anywhere.' 

Horny-handed Radicalism gave Carlyle a grim satisfac- 
tion. He considered modem society so corrupt that he 
expected, or rather desired, an immediate end to it. But 
Radicalism, too, had its unfavourable aspects, especially 
when it showed itself in the direction of female emancipa- 
tion. 

Mill and one or two of his set (he said) are on the whole tbcf 
reasonablest people we have. Howeyer, we see them seldom, be- 
ing so far off, and Mill himself, who would be far the best of them 
all, is greatly occupied of late times with a set of quite opposite 
character, which the Austins and other friends mourn much and 
fear mnch over ; Fox the Socinian, and a flight of really wretched- 
looking * friends of the species,' who (in writing and deed) strag- 
gle not in favour of dnty being done, but against duty of any sort 
being required, A singular creed this ; but I can assure yon a 
very observable one here in these days : by me deeply hated as 
the oiiARE which is its colour (die seine Farbe ist) and substance 
likewise mainly. Jane and I often say, * Before all mortals beware 
of friends of the species ' I Most of these people are very indig- 
nant at marriage and the like, and frequently, indeed, are obliged 
to divorce their own wives, or be divorced ; for though this world is 
already blooming (or is one day to do it) in everlasting * happiness 
of the greatest number,* these people's own houses (I always find) 
are little hells of improvidence, discord, and unreason. Mill is far 
above all that, and I think will not sink into it ; however, I do wish 
him fairly far from it, and though I cannot speak of it directly, 
would fain help him out. He is one of the best people I ever saw. 

The next letter is from Mrs. Carlyle, which Carlyle in- 
terprets. 
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^MMiirnfullv ]»('autifnl/ ho savs, 'is this letter to me; a 
clear little household light Hhiuing pure and brilliant in 
the dark obstructive places of tlio past. The two East 
Lothian friends are Cleoi^ Rennie the sculptor, and his 
pretty sister, wife of an ex-Indian ship captain.' 

^ Eliza Miles and the Mileses are the good people in 
Ampton Street with whom we lodged. Eliza, their daugh-' 
tor, felt quite captivated with my Jane, and seems to have 
vowed eternal loyalty to her almost at first sight; was for 
coming to be our ser^'ant at Craigenputtock ; actually wrote 
proi)osing it then — a most tempting offer to us, had not 
the rough clement and the delicate aspirant been evidently 
irreconcilable I She continued to visit us here at moderate 
intervals, wrote me, after my calamity befell, the one let- 
ter of condolence I could completely read. She was a very 
pretty and to us interesting specimen of the London maiden 
of the middle classes ; refincnl, polite, pious, clever both of 
hand and mind. No gentlewoman could have a more up-* 
riglit, modest, affectionate, and unconsciously high demean- 
our. Her father had long been in a prosperous uphoIsterer^s 
business, but the finii had latterly gone away. lie was a 
very good-natured, respectable man, quietly much sym- 
patliised with in his own house. Eliza, witli her devout 
temi)er, had been drawn to Edward lr\'ing, went daily 
alone of her family to his chapel in those years 1831-2, 
and was to the last one of his most reverent disciples. She 
did in her soft, loyal way right well in the world ; married 
poorly enough, but wisely, and is still living a rich man's 
wife and the mother of prosperous sons and daughters. 

^^^Buller's Radical meeting" was a meeting privately 
got up by Charles Buller, but ostensibly managed by others, 
which assembled itself largely and with emphasis at the 
London Tavern, to say what it thought of the first re-ap- 
pearanoe of Peel and Co. after the Itef onn Bill — ^^ first 
Peel Ministiy," which lasted only a short time. I duly 
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attended the meeting (never another in my life), and re- 
membered it weU. Had some interest — not much. The 
two thousand human figures, wedged in the huge room 
into one dark mass, were singular to look down upon, sin- 
gular to hear their united voice coming clearly as from one 
heart, their fiery " Yes," their sternly bellowing " No." I 
could notice too what new laws there were of speaking to 
such a mass : no matter how intensely consentaneous your 
two thousand were, and how much you agreed with every 
one of them, you must likewise begin where they b^an, 
follow pretty exactly their seqv^ence of thoughts, or they 
lost sight of your intention, and for noise of contradiction 
to you and to one another you could not be heard at aU. 
That was new to me, that second thing, and little or nothing 
else was. In the speeches I had no interest except a phe- 
nomenal ; indeed, had to disagree throughout more or less 
with eveiy part of them. Roebuck knew the art best, 
kept the two thousand in constant reverberation, more and 
more rapturous, by his adroitly correct series of conamon- 
places. John Crawford, much more original, lost the 
series, and had to sit down again ignominiously unheard. 
I walked briskly home much musing. Found her waiting, 
eager enough for any news I had. — T. C 

To Mrs, Carfyle, Scotsbrig, 

Chelsea : NoTember 21, 1884. 

Mj dear Mother, — ^Now that franks are come back into the 
world, one need not wait for an inspired moment to write ; if one's 
Letter is worth nothing it costs nothing ; nor will any letter that 
tells you of onr welfare and assures you of our continual affection 
be worth nothing in your eyes, however destitute of news or any- 
thing else that might make it entertaining. 

The weather is grown horridly cold, and I am chiefly intent, at 
present, on getting my winter wardrobe into order. I have made 
up the old black gown, which was dyed pnce for me at Dumfries, 
mth my own hands. It looks twenty per cent, better than when it 
was new ; and I shall get no other this winter. I am now toniing 
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mj peliflso. I went jestenlaj to a milliner to bnj % bonnet. An 
old, yetj ugly lady, upwardfi of seventy I am snre, was bargaining 
about a cloak at the same place ; it was a fine afiair of satin and 
violet ; but she declared rt*|>oatedly that ' it had no air,* and for 
her jMurt slie could not put on such a thing. My bonnet, I flatter 
myself, fuu an air, A little brown feather nods over the front of 
it, and the crown {loints like a sugar-loaf! The diameter of the 
fisudiionable ladies at pn^sent is about three yards ; their bustl*'* are 
the size of an ordinary* Klu'ep's fleece. The very servant girls wear 
bustles. Eliza Miles told nie a maid of theirs went out one Sun- 
day with tftr^e kitclivn duHters pinne<l on as a sulmtitute. 

The {K>or Mileses are in great affliction. Mr. Mih^s al>ont the 
time we came to I^mdon got into an excellent situation, and they 
were just lH?giuniiig to f(H.>l inde|)endent, and look forward to a 
comfortable futun\ when one morning, about a week ago, Mr. 
Miles, in walking through his warenx)ms, was noti<*tHl to stagger, 
and one of the men ran and caught him as he was falling. He waa 
carrie<l to a publi«*-hou.Ho close by, his own house being miles off, 
and his wife and daughter m^nt for. Ho never s|M>ke to them, 
c<mld never l>o removed, but then*, in the midst of confusion and 
riot, they sate watching him for two days, when he expired. I 
Went up to see them m) soon as I hi»anl of their misfortune. The 
wife was confined to Wd with infiammaticm in her hett«l. Poor 
Elixa was up and rt^sigiied- looking, but the picture of mist*ry. A 
gentleman from Mr. Ir\'ing*s church was with her, saying wliat he 
could. 

Mrs. Montagu has cpiite given us up; but wo still find it |w)ssiblo 
to (*arry on existentn*. I offende<l her by taking in BesHy Kamet, 
in the tcvth <if her vehement admcmition, and now I supiH>H«> she 
is again offendM tliat I hli<»uld n^vive a disi*1iarged m*rvant of her 
daughter-in-law's. I am sorry that she shouM 1n« so whimsical, 
for as she was my first friend in Ijtmdon I continue to feel a s«>rt 
of tenderness for lier in spite of many faults which cleave to her. 
But her society can ^piito rea^lily l>e dis]iense<1 with nevertheless ; 
we have new atvpiaintances always turning U|>, and a pretty 
handsome stock of old ones. 

A brother and sister, the moHt intimate friends I ever \uu\ in 
East Lothian, live «|uite near (for I»ndon), and I hare other t^ost 
TxYthian acqiiaintanccH. Mrs. Hunt I Hhall s<Mm be (piite t«*rmi- 
natiHl with. I fore!«H\ She torments my life out with lM)iT«»wing. 
Hho actually Iwrrowed one of the braiw fenden the other day, and 
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I hftd difficulty in getting itont of her ^unfiff ; £ranfl» gltBM»t» 
eaps, silver spoons are in constant reqnisitioxi, ^y»^ when oub ae^is 
for them the whole number can never be found. Xb it not a iba 
to manage so with eight guineas a week to keep house on? L 
makes me rery indignant to see all the waste that goes on uooai 
me, when I am needing so much care and calcolatioii to mke 
ends meet ; when we dine out» to see as mach expended on sdN- 
sert of fmit (for no use but to give people a colic) as would kcr^ 
us in necessaries for two or three weeks. My present maid Ittsi 
grand-uncle in town with upwards of a hundred thousand poonls, 
who drives his carriage and all that ; at a great dinner he bM » 
gave five pounds for a couple of pine-apples when scarce; ii<: 
here is his niece working all the year through for eight, and te 
has never given her a farthing since she came to LiondcHL 

My mother gave a good account of your looks. I hope yoa viH 
go and see her again for a longer time ; she was so gratified H 
your visit. I have just had a letter from her, niost satis£acto!7, 
telling me all she knows about any of you. She gives a wosld£^ 
ful account of some transcendentally beautiful shawl which Jeu 
had made her a present of. I am sure, never present gave man 
contentment. 

Carlylo is going to a Radical meeting to-ni^ht ; but theiv ii 
no fear of his getting into mischief. Curiosity is his only motiT^: 
and I mnst away to the butcher to get his dinner. I wish titi 
may bo able to read what I have written. I write with a steel pec, 
which is a very unpliable concern, and has almost cut into et 
finger. God bless you alL A kiss to Mary's new baby when vca 
see it. 

Yours affectionatelv, 

Jane Cakltle. 

* Above a month before this date,' Carlyle adds^ * Ed- 
ward Irving rode to the door one evening, came in and 
stayed with us some twenty miimtes — the one call we ever 
had of him here ; liis farewell before setting out to ride 
towards Glasgow, as the doctors, helpless otherwise, had 
ordered. He was very friendly, calm, and affectionate : 
chivalrously courteous to her^ as 1 remember. " Ah, ves," 
looking round the room, "yon are like an Eve — make 
every place you live in beautifid." He was not sad in 
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manner, but was at heart, as joa could notice, serious, even 
solemn. Darkiicf^ at hand and the weather damp, he 
could not loiter. I saw him mount at the door; watched 
till he turned the first comer, close by the rector's garden 
door, and had vanished from us alti>gether. lie died at 
Glasgow before the end of December.' 

Irving was dca<l, and with it closed the last chapter of 
Jane Wclslfs early romance. Much might be said of the 
effect of it both on Irving and on her. The characters of 
neither of them escaped unscatheil by the passionate love 
which had onc*e existed between them. But all that is 
gone, and con(*erns the world no longer. I will add only 
an affectionately sorrowful letter which (-arlyle wmte at 
the time to his mother when the news from Glasgow 
came. 

To Mr9. Carlisle, ScnUbng. 

Chelsea : December 34« 1H34. 
Poor Edward Irving, an yoa have hoard, lias ended his pil^i^riin- 
age. I had been exiHscting tliat issue, bat not so soon ; the news 
of his dt*atli, which Fraser the bookseller (onco a hearer of his) 
coEumuuicated quite on a sudden, struck mi^ <l«H*ply ; and the tnut 
feeling of what it lias all bei»u, and what it has all eudcnl in, kept 
increasing with me fur the next ten davs. Oh, what a wild, welter- 
ing mass of confusion is this world ! how its softest liatt«>rings aro 
but U^witchmentH, and leail men down to the gates of darkness ! 
Nothing is cleaner to me than that Irving was driven lialf mad, 
and finally killed, simply by what onco seemed his enviable for- 
tunes and by the hold it took of him , killed as certainly (only a 
little more hIowK) as if it hail been a draught (»f swt><>touiHl ar- 
senic ! I am very hsuX al>oat him : ten yt^ars ago, when I was first 
here, what a ruKhing and running ; his house never empty uf idlo 
or half-earnest, wondering |MH)ple, with their carriagi^ and e<|uip- 
ments; and Noir, alas, it is all ffon^, man'heil like a deot»itful 
vision ; and all is emptiness, desertion, and his plai*e knows him 
no more ! He was n ^putii man Uio ; tliat I do h«Hirtily Wlieve ; his 
faults, wo may ho|ie, were abundantly expiat^nl in Mm life, and 
now his memory* —as that of the just ought — sliall l»e hallowinl 
with us. Ouo thing with another, I hare not found another such 
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man. I shall never forget these last times I saw him ; I longed 
much to help him, to deliver him, but could not do it. My poor 
first friend — my first, and best! Fraser applied to me to write a 
word about him; which I did, and, after much hithering and 
thithering, I ascertain to-day that it is at last to be printed ' (in 
some tolerable neighbourhood, for we discorded about that) in 
his magazine. I will send you a copy of it, and another for his 
mother, which you may deliver her yourself. Go and see the poor 
old forsaken widow : it will do her good, and yourself. Tell her 
that her son did not live for Time only, but for Eternity too ; that 
he has fought the good fight, as we humbly trust, and is not dead 
but sleepeth. There are few women whom I pity more than poor 
old Mrs. Irving at this moment : few years ago all was prosperous 
with her: she had sons, a cheerful household; could say, O/t, 
Edwardf I am proitd of ye : now * ruin's ploughshare * has passed 
over her, and it is all fled. 

Tenderly, beautifully, Carlyle could feel for his friend. 
No more touching ' funeral oration ' was ever uttered over 
a lost companion than in the brief paper of which here 
he spoke ; and his heart at the time was heavy for himself 
also. He had almost lost hope. At no past period of 
his life does the Journal show more despondency than in 
this autumn and winter. He might repeat his mother's 
words to himself, * tine heart, tine a'. ' But the heart was 
near ' tined ' for all that. 

Extracts from Journal. 

Monday^ September 8, 1834. — Pain was not given thee merely to 
be miserable under ; learn from it, turn it to account. 

Yesterday set out to go and see Mrs. Taylor — Jane with me. 
Broke down in the pai*k ; konnte nichts mehr, being sick and weak 
beyond measure ; sate me down in a seat looking over the green 
with its groups, Jane gone to make a call in the neighbourhood ; 
Mrs. Taylor with her husband make their appearance, walking ; 
pale she, and passionate and sad-looking : really felt a kind of 
interest in her. 

• French Revolution ' begun, but, alas ! not in the right style, 
not in the style that can stand. The mind has not yet grappled 

> Repablished in the fourth volume of Carlyle*! IfitceUanieM. 
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with it h€«rtiW enough : miuit seize it, orosh the secret out of it, 
and mako or mar. * 

Acknowled^OuontH of * Teufehulrockh ' worthless to mo one and 

all. * MaiUm/ said I the other night to |ioor hollow Mrs. , 

' it iH a work bom in darkness, destined for oblivion, and not worth 
wasting a wurd on.' 

St»j>temher 10. — ' French Bevolntion ' shapeless, dark, nnman- 
agt»al)le. Know nt>t this day, for example, on wliat side to atta^^k 
it ; yot fntuU for^'anl. (hie of the things I need most is to subdne 
my |)olomics, my ill-nature. 

Se})temher 27.— Walk in the evt^ning by Milllmnk and the duHty, 
desolate nhore with Jano : gl(x)m; n'Mt. One day in the little 
garden h4ms a huge spider kill a tly ; see it kill a Kooond, lift Komo- 
thing and angrily kill i7. Consider what a world of lH'ni*vol«*ni*o 
this is ; how many forces are at work in Nature ; how multi[)lex, 
unfathomable is she. 

OctofttT 1. — Tliis morning think of the old primitive Kdinbnrgh 
scheme of etujinet^rjihip ; ' almi>Ht meditate for a moment rt^suming 
it iffi f It were a metho<l of gaining bread, of getting into i*on 
tact with mon, my two grand wants and prayers. In gt»neral, it 
may 1h> said no man vw^r so want^ul any practical ailvi^^r, or 
sIumIow of one; it iit uttt'rly, from of old (and c^ven the very a]>- 
]H>aran(*e of it), withheld from me. Soil ; not irremetliablc now. 
My isolation, my feelintr <>f loneliness, unlimitcHlne«iH (much nit^ant 
by this), what tongue sliall tell? Alone, alone! Wim*s too deep 
— w<H's which i*annot l>e written even here. Patience, unweariiHl 
endeavour ! 

Kur]>riMHl occasionally and grieved to find myself not only so 
diHliked — suH{MH*ttHl — but so known. Though at Ihitt<M*k I saw no 
audience, I liad one, and often (in all Whig circles) a most writh- 

, int? one. Jkrtntnwjt* .* Yi*s and no. 

' Ditlst thou eviT hitherto want bn^ail and clothes ? No. Cour- 
age, then ! But al»ovo all things, dilitj^tict. And so to work. 

Suntitty, Octnlter .'>. — Calm, smoky weather. A pale sun p»ts the 
l>ett4T of the vaix>urs towards noon, the sa^l sinking year. 8oo 
M'CulUx*h and sixrak with him. Promise to see him again. A 

I Aft^r thmwing up the law, Cvljle bad for • few dftjr* thought of 
ing an engineer. 
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hempen man, but genuine hemp. Hunt invites us over pressingly 
for the evening. Go, and sit talking ; not miserable, yet with the 
deepest sea of misery lying in the background. * Remote, un- 
friended, solitary, low.' Courage 1 Do not tine JiearL On the 
whole, how much have I to lelun I Let me not think myself too 
old to learn it. 

Meanwhile here is another blessed, still day given me. Let me 
work wisely therein while it lasts. Oh that I could weep and 
pray I Does a Gk>d hear these dumb troublous aspirations of my 
soul ? Credamus ! ut vivamits I 

November 1. — ^What a long-drawn wail are these foregoing 
pages, which I have just read I Why add another note to it at 
present? In general, except when writing, I never feel myself 
that I am alive. So the last week too has been a doleful one. 
Complain not. Struggle, thou weakling. 

November 27. — It is many days since I have written aught here ; 
days of suffering, of darkness, despondency ; great, not yet too 
great for me. Ill-health has much to do with it, ill-success with 
the book has somewhat. No prospect, no definite hope nor the 
slightest ray of such. Stand to thy tackle 1 Endure I Endeav- 
our I It must alter, and shall ; but on with this present task, at 
any rate. That thou hast clear before thee. 

Badical meeting (Buller's) at the City of London Tavern on 
Friday night last. Meaning of a multitude of men : their fierce 
hark (what in Annandale we call a goUie) primary indispensability 
of lungs, Badical Murphy, with cylindrical high head (like a water- 
can), pot- belly, and voice like the Great Bell of Moscow. All in 
earnest. Can Wellington stay in? for long, may be doubted. 
Peel not yet heard of. 

1835. — Twelve o'clock has just stmok: the last hofur of 1834^ 
the first of a new year. Bells ringing (to me dolefully). A wet 
wind blustering. My wife in bed, very unhappily ill of a foot 
which the puddle of a maid scalded three weeks ago. I, after a 
day of fruitless toil, reading and re-reading about that Versailles 
Gth of October still. It is long time since I have written any- 
thing here. The future looks too black round me, the present too 
doleful, unfriendly. I am too sick at heart, wearied, wasted ia 
body, to complain, even to myself. My first friend Edward Irving 
is dead above three weeks ago. I am friendless here, or as good 
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M that. My book cannot get on, though I stick to it liko a bur. 
Why should I say Peace, peace, when there is no peace ? May 
Qod grant mo strength to do or to endure aright what is appointed 
me in this coming, now commencing, di\'isiun of time. Let me 
not de8{>air — nay, I do not in general. Enough to-night, for I am 
(itme I Peace be to my mother and all my loved ones that yet live. 
What a noisy inanity in this world. 



With these words I close the Btory of Carlyle's appren- 
ticeship. Ilis training was over. lie was now a master 
in his craft, on the eve, though he did not know it, of 
universal recognition as an original and extraordinary man. 
Henceforward his life was in his works. The outward in- 
cidents of it will be related in his wife's letters and in 
his own explanatory notes. My part has been to follow 
him from the peasant's home in which he was b4»ni and 
nurtureil to the steps of the great position which he was 
afterwards tt> occupy ; to describe his trials and his stnig- 
gles, and the effect of them \\\ioi\ his mind and disixiM- 
tion. He has l>een substantially his own biographer. Hut 
no one, especially no one of so rugged and angular a char- 
acter, sees the lights and sliadc»ws preciK^ly as others see 
them. When a man of letters has exercised an intlueiut) 
BO vast over successive generations of thinkers, the world 
has a right to know the minutest particulars of his life ; 
and the si>vereigns of literature can no more estrajKj from 
the lien*e light which beats npon a throne, than the kings 
and ministers who have ruled the destinies of states and 
empires. C*arlyle ha<l no such high estimate of his own 
conse<{uenco. His |MM)r fortunes he ct>nsidered to he of 
moment to no one but himself; but he knew that the 
worhl would demand an account of him, and with charac- 
teristic unn»serve he place<l his journals and his corre- 
spondence in my hands with no instruct ious save that I 
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should tell tlie truth about him, and if shadows there were, 
that least of all should I conceal them. 

If in this part of my duty I have erred at all, I have 
erred iu excess, not in defect It is the nature of men to 
dwell on the faults of those who stand above them. They 
are comforted by perceiving tliat the person whom thev 
have heard so much admired was but of common clav after 
all. The life of no man, autlienticallj told, will ever be 
found free from fault. Carlyle has been seen in these vol- 
umes fighting for thirty-nine years — ^fighting with poverty, 
with dyspepsia, with intellectual temptations, with neirlect 
or obstruction from his fellow-mortals. Their wavs were 
not his ways, llis attitude was not difiPerent onlv from 
tlieir attitude, but was a condemnation of it, and it was 
not to be expected tliat tliey would look kindiv on him. 
llis existence hitherto had been a prolonged battle ; a 
man di>es not carry himself in such conflicts so wiselv and 
warily that he can come out of them unscathed ; and Car- 
lyle carried scars from his wounds both on his mind and 
on his temper. He had stood aloof from parties ; he had 
f<.»uo;ht his way alom?. He was fierce and uncompromis- 
ing. To those who saw but the outside of him he ap- 
peared sc»oniful, imperious, and arrogant lie was stem 
in his judgment of others. Tlie sins of passion he could 
pardon, but the sins of insincerity, or half -sincerity, he 
could never pardon. He would not condescend to the 
conventional ix>liteiiesse8 which remove the friction be- 
tween man and man. He called things by their rio-ht 
names, and in a dialect edged with sarcasm. Thus he was 
often harsh when he ought to have been merciful ; he was 
contemptuous where he had no right to despise ; and in his 
estimate of motives and actions was often unjust and mis- 
taken. He, too, who was so severe with others had weak- 
nesses of his own of which he was unconscious in the ex- 
cess of his self-confidence. Ue was proud — one may sj 
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aavogcly prond. It was a noMo determination in him tliat 
Iw wuiiUl de[>cnd iiimiii liimiiC'lf aluiii;; but lio would nut 
only acccjtt no obligation, but lio resented tbe offer of Iielp 
to hiniM.-lf or to anyone belonging to him oa if it had burn 
an insnlt. lie never wholly panhjncii Jeffrey for liaring 
made his brother')) fortune. \\'\* tem|)cr had been uugov- 
eriialtlu from hit* (-liildlio«Ml ; he hail the irritability of a 
dyK[>eptiu man of genioK ; and when the l>cvil, a^ he called 
it, hud poitsexfion of him, (hotic whoso comfort ho ought 
motit to have studie*! weK.< the most exjKffied to the Btorm : 
he who preaehe<l ko wim-Iv ' on doin^ the duty wliich lay 
nearest to \»C for^it his own iiixtnictiond, and made no 
adctjuate effort to f.-wt the Devil ont. Nay, more: there 
broke n[>nn him in liiM late years, like a flaeh of lif;]ilning 
from heaven, iho terrible revelation that he had raeriticcd 
liii) wife's health and happiness in his al)sor[)tion in his 
work ; that he had been oblivious of \\w most obvious ob- 
ligations, an<l hod lK>cn negligent, inconeiderate, and self- 
i^li. The fault was grave and the remorM; agonising. 
For many years after she hatl left him, when we passed 
the spot in our walks where she was last seen alive, ho 
would bare hii> grey heail in the wind and rain — his feat- 
ures wnmg with unavailing sorrow. I^t all this be ac- 
knowleilgetl ; and let those who know themselves t*» bo 
without either these sins, or :»there as bad as these, freely 
cast stones at C'arlyle. 

But there is tlio other side of the acronnt. In the 
weightier matters of the law Carlylc's life had been with- 
out speck or flaw. From his earliest years, in the home at 
Eorlefpchan, at school, at college, in every incident or re- 
corded aspect of him. we see invariably the same purity, 
the same innocence of heart and uprightness and integrity 
of action. As a child, as a Niy, as a man, he had been 
true in word and hf>nest and just hi deed. Tliero is no 
trace, not the slightest, of levity or folly, lie sought his 
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frk-r. 15 aTn--«Ti^ the worthiest of his fellow- students, and to 
, il. •>£• friv!: i^ he was m»m the first a special object of n:- 

; >:<v: ani ai:ii:ratk>n. 11 is letters, even in early Touih, 

wv-re 5V.> re:iiArkal»> that they were preserved as treasures 
Vv his corne>p<"*rHients. In the thoasands which I have 
rt^ai, tititer written to Carlyle or written by him, I hare 
f . ;:r.i n.» saenteace of his own which he could have wished 
nr-crrlrten, or, thronjrh all those trying years of incipient 
ir.iTiii'.y J, a single action alluded to by "others which tli<.>?e 
r.^>s; jealous i»f his menionr need r^ret to read, or his bi- 
V'jTrar.lier net^d desire to conceal. Which of us would nc»t 
s'.:\ or at the thought if his own life were to be exposed to 
the same dreadful ordeaL and his own letters, or the letters 
of r-rhors written alx>ut him, were searched through for 
the sina of his youth i Tliese, it may be said, are but 
i nepit'ive virtues. But his positive qualities were scarcely 

' less Ivautiful. Nowhere is a man known better than in 

his own family. No disguise is possible there ; and he 
whom father and mother, brother and sister love, we mav 
Ih* sure has deserveil to l>e loved. 

Amonir the manv remarkable characteristics of the Car- 
lylo lun}M.»hold, whether at Mainhill or Scotsbrig, was the 
|^»iv»!i:ite affection which existed among them and the 
spt-vial love which they all felt for ' Tom.' Well might 
Jeffrey s:iy that Carlyle would not have known poverty if 
he liad not been himself a giver. His own habits were 
Spartan in their simplicity, and from the moment when 
he lH*gan to earn his small salary as an usher at Annan, 
the savings of his thrift were spent in presents to his father 
and mother and in helping to educate his brother. I too 
can bear witness that the same generous disposition re- 
mained with him to the end. In liis later years he had 
an abundant income, but he never added to his own com- 
forts or luxuries. His name was not seen on charity lists, 
but he gave away every year perhaps half what he re- 
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ceivc<l. I wasmywlf in (tome instances employed by him 
to exumiue into t)io circiinititunocs of |>erHoiia who had o,\y- 
\i\itn\ to liim fiir hi'Ip. Tlie Bt«m (.t-nsor was in these in- 
stuncos tlio kindest of Sainarilana. It wa« enough if a 
man or woman was mievrable. lie did not ItKik too curi- 
ously into tlio causes of it, I was aftoniiihe^l at tlie pro- 
fuseuess with which he often f^sve to [lersons Hitlu worthy 
of liis liljerality. 

Nor was there even in those mure trj-ing caws whcro 
men were pnifjHTinfj Iwyond their merits any malice or 
jK-rmanent iil-will. lie was c^mtititntionally atrabilious and 
Fconifnl : but the hittenie^s with which ho wouhl f^pcak 
of stu'h [X-'roms was on tlie surface merely. * Poor devil,' 
ho would say of some successful political Philistine, 'af- 
ter all, if wo looked into the history of him, wo should 
fiml how it all camo about.' llo was always sad: often 
ghmmy in the extreme. Men of genius rarely take clieer- 
fnl views of iife. They see too clearly. Dante and Isaiah 
were not pmbalily exhilarating omipanions; but<'arlyle, 
wlien unpoti<icsiied and in Ida natural humour, was gentle, 
forl)earinp, and (renenius. 

If his character as a man was thus nobly upright, so ho 
employed his time ami his talenti» with the wime lii^h sense 
of res|ioTinibility— notto tnakc hiuiself great, or hononroJ, 
or admired, but as a trust etuiimittetl to liini for his Maker's 
purjMmes. ' What can yon say of Carlyle," said Mr. Utiskin 
to nil-, ' but that he was iNim in the clouds and stnick by 
the lightning* '^'struck by the lightning '—not meant for 
happiness, but fur other ends ; a stem fate which never- 
theless in the mo<lcni world, as in the ancient, is the por- 
tion dealt out to some individuals on whom the heavens 
have !)een pleanil to set their mark. <;ifte<l as he knew 
himself to be with unusual abilities, ho might have risen 
to di^inction on any one of the beaten roads of life, and 
Iiavo won rank and wealth for himself, lie glanced rt 
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the Church, he glanced at the Bar, but there was ymt- 
thing working in him like the /iai^tnp of Socrates, whkii 
warned him off with an imperious admonition, and insisie*! 
on being obeyed. Men who fancy that they hare a ' mii- 
6ion ' in this world are usually intoxicated by vanity, tud 
their ambition is in the inverse ratio of their strength to 
give effect to it. Cut in Carlyle the sense of having a 
mis:?ion was the growth of the actual presence in him of 
the necessary powers. Certain associations, certain aspects 
of human life and duty, had forced themselves upon him 
as truths of immeasurable consequence "which the world 
was forgetting. He was a vates^ a seer. He perceived 
things which others did not see, and which it was his busi- 
ness to force them to see. He r^arded himself as bein^ 
charged actually and really with a message wliieh he was 
to deliver to mankind, and, like other prophets, he was 
* straitened' till his work was accomplished. A Goethe 
could speak in verse, and charm the world into listening to 
him by the melody of his voice. The deep undertones of 
Carlyle's music could not modulate themselves under 
rhyme and metre. For the new matter which he had to 
utter he had to create a new form corresponding: to it. He 
had no pulpit from which to preach, and tlirough litera- 
ture alone had he any access to the world which he was to 
address. Even *a man of letters' must live while he 
writes, and Carlyle had imposed conditions upon himself 
which might make the very keeping himself alive impossi- 
ble ; for his fimction was sacred to him, and he had laid 
down as a fixed rule that he would never write merelv to 
please, never for money, that he would never write anv- 
thing save when especially moved to write by an impulse 
from within ; above all, never to set down a sentence which 
he did not in his heart believe to be true, and to spare no 
labour till his work to the last fibre was as good as he 
could possibly make it 
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Those were rare qualities in a modem writer whose 
bread depended* on his pen, and such as might well com- 
pensate for worse faults than spleen and hasty temper, 
lie had not f»turved, but he had come witliin measurable 
distance of starvation. Nature is a nhaq) schoohuistress, 
and when she is training a man of genius for a great moral 
pur|H)se^ she takes care by ^ the constitution of things* that 
he shall not escaix) discipline. More tlian once better 
hopes had ai)i)eared to be dawning. But the sky had 
again clouded, and at the time of the removal to London 
the prospect was all but ho|)elei>s. No man is bound to 
fight for ever against proved imi)ostiibilities. The ' French 
lievolution ' was to be the la»«t effort. If this failed Car- 
lyle had rctfolved to give up the game, abandon literature, 
buy spade and riHe and make for the ba(.*kwoiKls of Amer- 
ica. * You are not tit for that either, my tine fellow,' he 
had sorrowfullv to sav to himself. Still he meant to try. 
America might prove a kinder friend to him than England 
had been, in some form or other. Woi-se it could not 
prt)ve. 

For two years the writing of that l>ook occupied him. 
The materials grew on his hands, and the first volume, for 
the cause mentione<l in the * Keminis<*ences,' had to Im) 
written a seiH»nd time. All the moniings he was at his 
desk : in the aftenuM>ns he t(K»k his solitary walks in Hyde 
Park, s(M>ing the brilliant equipages and the knights and 
dames of fa^hion pnmcing gaily along the Row. He did 
not envy them. He would not have changetl existences 
with the brightest of these fortune^s favourites if the 
wealth of Kngland hiul l>een ]M>ured into the s<-ale. But 
he did think that his own lot was hard« so willing was ho 
to do anything for an honi*st living, yet with every dcM^r 
closed against him. * Not one of you,* he said to himself 
as he liN»kiHl at them, *ct>uld do what I am doing, and it 
concerns you too, if you did but know it.' 

You II.— as 
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They did not know it and they have not known it. 
Fifty years have passed since Carlyle was writing the 
* French Revolution.' The children of fashion still canter 
under the elms of the Park, as their fathers and mothers 
were cantering then, and no somids of danger have yet 
been audible to flutter the Mayfair dove-cotes. ' They call 
me a great man now,' Carlyle said to me a few days before 
he died, ^ but not one believes what I have told them.' 
But if they did not believe the prophet, they could wor- 
ship the new star which was about to rise. The Annan- 
dale peasant boy was to be the wonder of the London 
world. He had wrought himself into a personality which 
all were to be compelled to admire, and in whom a few 
recognised, like Goethe, the advent of a new moral force 
the effects of which it was impossible to predict. 
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Bnller, Arthar, ii 188 

Boiler, Charles, i. 114, 115; Irvinj^t 
opinion of, 115 ; Carlyle's opinion 
or, 133 ; his regret at putinf with 
Oarlyle, 188, 347 ; letter to Carlyle 
froin, ii. 27; advocatea Utilita- 
rianism, 28, 130; an advanced 
Radical, 174 ; his agnosticism, 174, 
175; Carlyle^s affection for, 175; 
his early death, 175; his appear- 
ance, 177 ; his poor opinion of ma- 
gazine writers. 189, 191 ; hia letter 
to Carlyle, 190; opinion of Mrs. 
Austin, 190 ; his praise of Mill, 190, 
191 ; his legal stadies, 191 ; invita- 
tion to stand for Liskeard, 191 ; 
stands for liiskeard, 225 ; nraised 
by Carlyle, 848, 349: his* Radical 
meeting,* Uarlyle^s description of, 
3TI 

Boiler, Mr., father of Charles Boiler, 
i 114 ; his character, 184 ; friend- 
ship for Carlyle, 134 ; removes to 
Kinnaird Hoose, 144; leaves Kin- 
naird, 168 

Boiler, Mrs., i. 114; consults Irving 
aboot her sons* education, 115 ; 
engages Carlyle as their tutor, 115 ; 
her career and character, 134; 
verses by John Leyden on, 134 note ; 
interested in Carlyle, 134: her 
pttience with him. 156 ; her nouse- 
nold management, 163; compared 
with her sister, Mrs. Strachey, 
189 

Bulwer Lytton, Sir E., ii. 186; his 
'England and the English,* Car- 
lyle*s opinion of, 327 

Burns. Robert, ii 23 ; Lockhart*s Life 
of, 23 ; Carlyle*s essay on, 25, 29 ; 
Goethe translates essay on, 31 ; 
altercation with Jeffrey about essay 
on, 31, 34 ; on noble-mindedness in 
blackguards, 185 ; a Boms* dinner, 
212 

Burton, qooted, L 302 



CABINET ENCYCLOP-^DIA,» 
ii. 199 

CagUostro, ii. 265; Carlyle studies 
history of, 266 ; article on, 268, 274, 
275, 277 

Cameronlans, L 1 

Campbell, Thomas, Carlyle* s intro- 
duction to, i 177 ; his wife, 178 ;- es- 
timate of, 213, 2:^8 

Canning, death of, i. 333 

Caricatures of Scotch ministers, L 349 



Carlyle, James (father of Thomas Car- 
lyle), i. 3; his early hardships, 3; 
apprenticed, 5; anecdote of, 6; 
sets up in business, 6 ; marries his 
first wife. 7; birtiii of a son, and 
death of nis wife. 7 ; marries Mar- 
garet Aitken, 7 ; hia character, 15 ; 
gives up business and takes farm 
at Mainhill, 27^ letter to his son 
Thomas, 142 ; his reception of Mias 
Welsh. 253 ; removes to Scotsbrig, 
269, 270; serious illness, il m; 
his last letter to his son Thomas, 
193; change of manner, 193; his 
last letter from T. Carlyle, 191; 
death of, 199 ; his personal quali- 
ties, 200 ; memoir oi, in * Bexninis- 
cences,* 201 ; his will 219 

Carlyle, Jane Welsh (wife of Thomas 
Carlyle), as a hostess, L 307, 311; 
her letters to Carlyle*s mother, 808, 
811 ; her household management, 
315; her aversion to Craigenput- 
tock, 315 ; introduction to Jeffrey, 
831; present from Goethe, 325, 
331 ; her attempts at bread-making, 
ii 28 note\ laborious household 
duties, 38 ; learns Spanish, 89 ; 
complains of loneUness, 49; severe 
illness, 55; Jeffrey's anxiety re- 
specting, 81, 101 ; her present to 
Goethe, 82; lines from him, 86; 
correspondence with Lord Jeffrey, 
129 ; her judgment on * Sartor Bie- 
sartus,* 130 ; a former suitor, 141 ; 
a pecuniary ofi^ from Mrs. Mon- 
tagu declined, 142 ; prepares to join 
Cu'lyle in London, 160 * voyage to 
Liverpool, 164 note ; arrival in Lon- 
don, 165; in London societv, 165; 
at Enfield, 180 ; on London climate, 
180 ; on London people, 181 ; her 
estimate of Mrs. Montagu and 
Mrs. Austin, 181 ; returns to Soot- 
land, 214; her dreary life and 
delicate health on the moors, 214 ; 
her desire for .intelleotual com- 
panionship disappointed, 215; her 
correspondence with Jeffirey, 216, 
232 ; her trials, and stoicism, 232 ; 
her friendship for Miss Miles, 282 ; 
corresponds with. 233; on fine 
ladies, 283; on their home life, 
234; her verses- 'To a Swallow,* 
235; goes to Templand, 255; 
death* of her grandfather, Mr. 
Welsh, of TempUnd, 256; letter 
from Mrs. Austin, 259; continued 
ill-health, 280; her letter to Miss 
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MUem, 384 ; Btadiat lUlin, 2S5: to 
Moffat with her mother. 3M, WI\ 
letter to, from H. Inglta, quoted, 
200 noU : her hard time on the 
moora. 887; her Tersea in anawer 
toCarlyles^Coi Bono?' 8S9; h«-r 
kindnaaa to Old Bather, 341 ; her 
arrival in iiondon, STiO ; approves of 
booae at Chelaea, 850; her maid, 
Baeay Bamet, 350, S51 ; and fMi<r, 
856 ; Mra. Montaga and, 87.1 ; Mrs. 
Hunt and, 378 ; accident to, 3.8 

Carlyle,Jtan(aiHerofT. Carlyle) her 
character, ii 308; marriea Jamea 
Aitken, 9^ ; her honaehold, 3(i4 

Garlyle, John Aitken (brother of 
Thomaa Cariyle), i. 37, (U>; his 
studiea, 112; reudni with T. Oar- 
lyle in Moray Street, VM ; hia so- 
bnqnetof * Lord Moon/ 170, 308; 
note ; at Comely Bank, 310 ; sent to 
German T by his brother, 3:8, :i39 ; 
at Munich, iL, 21 ; retoms fiom 
Germany. 48 ; p>es to London, but 

« fails to obtain employment, 50 ; 
contemplates a literary life, O'J ; 
adrice from his brother, U2 ; with 
Irving in London, ltd; hankers 
aftiT magaxine writinff, 117; cau- 
tioned against it by hi« brother, 117; 
receives pecuniary help from Jeffrey, 
121 ; appointed travelling physician 
to Countess of ( Mare, 1 ¥\\ his saUry , 
146 ; acoom|iani<*M Ijulv Clan* to 
Italy, 1(15 ; at Home, IW ; his bro- 
ther's counsel, lUtl. *J09 ; at Naples, 
221 ; his proaperona cireumstanoea, 
222 ; pays off his debts to Jeffrey and 
io hU bn>ther, 220, 244) noU\ at Flo- 
rrnoe. 27B ; r<*tnnis to Bootland, and 
visits T Carlyle at Craiffennutinck, 
2S1 ; retumV with La<Ty t'lare to 
Italy. 2n5 ; his pronpehtv there. 367; 
a remittance to hi« m<»tb<*r. 367 

Carlyle. John, of Cockermonth (balf- 
br.»ther of T. Carlvle). a, 2lH; al 
his father's fuiA^ral, »«) 

Carlyle. Mamrrt (mother of lliomaa 
Carlyle), brr marriage, i 7; first 
letter to her son, :>» ; severe mental 
illncM, :S0; alarm at Carlvle's 
opinions. 50 ; her estimate of * Wil- 
helm Meister,* 1^; (^arlyle's affec- 
tion for, IW; her visit to him at 
Comelv Bank. 845; her anxious 
can-s f«ir her children, it 1117 ; death 
of her husband, 2iM); provided for 
by hia will. 210; her range of read- 
ing, 257, 3Sfcl; her last viait to 



Cralgenpntiock, 843; her fortitade 
on parting with her son, 343 

Carlyle. Margaret (sister o( T. Carlyle), 
her character, iL 40 ; ahowa symp- 
toms of consumption, 40; visits 
Craigenpnttocc, SO ; her last illncM 
and death, 81-01 

Carlyle, Thomaa, ancestors of, i. 2; 
birth of, at Ecclefeohan, 2; h:s 
father and grandfather, 3 ; seat to 
village school, 7; his boyhood, 0; 
character of hia parenta, ; hia 

rrogresa in * tigores * and Latin, 
1 ; at Annan grammar achool, 1 1 ; 
school recollectiona, 13, 14^ aeea 
Irving for first time, 14 ; his aiRe 
of his father, 16 ; journey to Edin- 
burgh, 18; first impresaiona of 
Edinburgh, 10, 20 ; enters the Uni- 
veraitv, 20; his course of atndv, 
20; his progress, 21 ; failure in 
prue-taking, 21 ; infioence on fei- 
low-stadents, 24 ; letters from — 
Hill ('Peter Pindar '), 24, 26 ; seeks 
pupils, 27 ; elected as mathematical 
tutor at Annan, 27; imcongenial 
life there, 27 ; his new home al 
Main hill, 28; oorreapondeooe with 
T. Murray, 20; first meeting with 
Irving. 212 ; pursues Divinity oonrae| 
:ti ; his first sermon, 88 ; appointea 
to achfwl at Kirkcaldy, 38 ; friend- 
ship with Irving there. 34; cor- 
respondence with members of his 
family, 85. 38; first extant letU>r 
from his father. 35 ; hia dislike <if 
teaching. 3*J: his friends at Kirk- 
caldv, :{0; friendahip with MiM 
Gordon, 41 ; abandons the idea of 
entering the ministry, 48; dis- 
pleases Kirkcaldy burghers, 43; 
resignation of mastermhip, 45; ir- 
moves to Edinbanh, 4ft; stndiee 
law, 46; natenuu oounaela, 47; 
first attack of dppepaia, 47 ; t^kra 
pupils. 40; religiooa doubts and 
mental stmgglea. 51 ; atten'ls 
Hume's lecturra, 61 ; diagnst with 
studv of law, 51 * religious doubts, 
63; home to Matnhill. M; distreaa 
of his parenta, 55; latler from 
Irving, 56 ; retumato Bdtnbnrgk, 5m ; 
advice from Irving, 60, 64, 7^1; 
severe dyspepsia, €l\ viait to T- 
▼ing at (fflaaguw, 67; return to 
Kcciefechan, 70; commencea stu'ly 
of <»erman literaiare, 72; encour- 
agement from 8ir D. Brewster and 
T^i« 74 ; Tiait tolrring al Gbagow, 
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78: offers to traniUie Schiller for 
bookscllcrB, 7S ; offer from Captain 
Baitil Hall, 78 ; end of gloomy 
period, 711 ; connolatory letteni from 
Irvinjf, 80; hi» 'new birth,' 
81 ; visit to Haddmgton and intro- 
dnction to Misa Welab, 114; cor- 
responds with her, 101; range of 
his studies. 1(^5; reads Schiller and 
G<K'the, 105 ; adopts literatore as 
a profession. Ui5 ; his admiration 
of Schiller's character and writ- 
ings, 105; studies Goethe*s works, 
10('*; his opinion of *Wilhelm 
Meister,* 107; letters from Irving 
respecting Miss Welsh's Grerman 
studies, 108, 109 ; summer at Main- 
hill, 110 ; i^-rites for lirewster, 111 ; 
returns to Ekiin burgh. 111 ; care for 
his brother John, U'J ; accepts tutor- 
ship in Buller family, 115; at work 
witli his pupils, 117; their charac- 
ters, 11**; literary proiects, 118, 
130; literary correspondence with 
Miss Welsh, 121 ; introduction to 
proprietor of * London Magazine,* 
V!fd\ his contributions accepte<), 
I'JO; happy with his pupils, 130, 
lo:>; finishes translation of Legen- 
dre, 130; hopes and fears, KH ; 
sh^plessness, 1!^ ; a do^ storv, 132 : 
makes acquaintance with Bfr. and 
Mrs. Buller, 133 ; his opinion of 
them, 135; considerately treated 
by them, 135; visits Mainhill, 
1^»; * midnight smokes' with his 
mc'ther, 130; her distress about his 
spiritual state, 130 ; Carlyle's lett<»r 
thereon, l^JO; his mode of life at 
the Hollers', 137; twenty-seventh 
l.irthday, 13S; ill-success in poeti- 
cal composition, 1^^; verses on 
Battle of Morgarten, 1J>8; verses on 
Mips Welsh. lliO; begins Life of 
Schiller, 141 ; his impressions of 
MscCulloch, of the 'Scotsman,' 
141 ; his sister Jane, 142 ; begins 
translation of *Wilhelm Meister,' 
144; joins the Bullers at Kin- 
naird House — his life there, 145; 
nlations with Miss Welsh, 145; 
efTects of dyspepsia, 147 ; trans- 
lation of 'Meister.' 148; life at 
Kinnaird, 148 ; first sight of people 
of fashion — his opinion of them, 
150 ; on Irving's book on Last 
Judgment, 152 ; contrasts his lot 
with Irving's, 153; renewed rest- 
lessnesa, 154, 156 ; Life of iSchiller, 



157; on eluurmcterof Sehiner.U:: 
on Kjuit*a phiknopliT. 158; tt 
motto * Terar dozn praaiM.* Vk. 
deapondencjr, 100; e£cU of wr- 
cury, I6tf ; fkreirell to old y>K. 
162; mflTerings £rom fa«d sMies! 
treatment, 162; lei; nBccnm 
nrospectB, 165 ; inritation £raa 
Irving, 165 ; on value of a profo- 
sion, advice to his brother Jote. 
166 ; Irvin^a expectations for hia. 
1C7; return to Edinbczvh. W\ 
marriage proftjpecta, 169 : remnacn- 
tion for * Wilhelm Heister.' 1?'; 
estimate of that work. 171 : hie 
and work at Mainhill. 1 72 : on ttsu 
of Lord H vron, 1 73 ; rsnce of hi* 
reading, 1 tS ; sails from Leicii. 
175; account of vovage, 175: &n4 
impression of London and itt *<>> 
ciety, 176; Mrs. Stracbev. 177; 
Miss Kirkpatrick, 177; MrL Mon- 
tagu, 177; his opinions of ftoct-^r 
(Barry Cornwall). Allan ComuBf- 
ham, and T. Campbell, 177; portna 
of Coleridge, ITU; itends • Wilheim 
Meister * to Mainhill, its reception 
there, 180 ; removes to Kew Greea. 
180 ; leaves the Bnllers and retards 
to London, 183 ; meeta Mr. fWam« , 
184 ; visits him at BirminghaoL 
187; his impressions of Birming- 
ham, 187; medically treated by 
Mr. Badams, 189; invitation to 
Dover from the Strachev'a. 1#: 
his friendship for Mrsc ^trachey, 
189; leaves Birmingham, 11*1: kt 
Stratfor«i-on-Avon, 191 ; at Oxford, 
192 ; offers to board with Irvmg at 
Pentonville, IV^ ; visits Dover, liH : 
the jMuty at Dover, 195; on agri- 
culture and pcasantiy in Kent.. iyr*> ; 
humorous sketches of Irving, 1^. 
208; visit to P&ris decided on, 
198 ; route taken, 198 ; impressions 
of 198, 2U>; visite Legendre, 19s, 
2vi2; at the Moigne, 199; sketch 
of Cuvier and his lectnre, 2tt2 ; at 
the Palais Royal, :K>1 ; presented to 
Dupin and other French savants, 
202; excitement at Mainhill aboct 
French journey, 202; returns to 
London, 2m ; prospects as a man of 
letters. 205 ; his bad opinion of his 
Life of Schiller, 206 ; Goethe's judg- 
ment of it, 20«5; invitation from 
Allen, of York, to reside with him at 
Ep^)ing Forest, 209; London ex- 
periences, 2'J9-210 ; letters to Mias 
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deratanding. (8; on waste lands, 
and on quacks, 63: on i>oIitical 
philosophy, (H; on Utilitarianism, 
(>l; uu religion, and onarrds, G5; 
doubts as to his lore ot poetry, 66 : 
his ' Hifrtorv of German literature,* 
67; on Scutt^s 'History of Scot- 
land,* 71 ; on Silence, 73 ; first 
sketch of * Sartor Ressrtus,* 74: 
financial straits. 76; on relation of 
moral to poetic genius, 79; his 
* Teufel«drookh * refused by editors, 
80; contemplates a 'Life of Lu- 
ther,* b4>; intended Tisit to Ger- 
many not carried out. 80 ; attempt 
at book on German Literature, 81 ; 
letter from Goethe, with present, 
83 ; illness and death of his sister 
Margaret, b7 ; coolness of editors 
and publishers. irJ; finishes His- 
tory of lierman Literature, 97; 
his brother Ahck leaves him, 97, 
90; money help to his Inrotliers, 
90 ; pecuniary needs, 00 ; battle 
with the nettles, 90 noU ; his 
Radicalism, 100; second visit of 
the Jeffreys, 101 ; his analysis of 
Jeffrey's talent and character, 10c2 ; 
on emigration, ll'J; his means im- 
prove, U^ ; literdrv prospects, 118; 
resolves to visit London, 116; on 
character of Brougham, 116; ad- 
vice to bin brother a^^ainst maga- 
Eine writing. 117 ; reviews Taylor's 
'S'lrvey of Gorman Poetrj',* 122; 
death of his horse, * Larry/ 12*2; 
bad prosj^ecta. and despondency, 
lv3; consolation from Jeffrey, 124; 
the progress of ' Sartor Resartua,* 
l'J6: its coraitletion. 120; ac- 
cepts loan from Jfffrey, 130; 
his visit to London, 13l>; compared 
to Pari»on Adams, 130; journey to 
Liverjtool, 132; arrival in London, 
134; villany of coach agents, V^\ 
visit'* Jeffrey, \?&\ sends *8artor' 
to John Miirrav, 1«)5; offers German 
Lit-rature to Longmans, \\^\ visit 
to Mrs. Strachev, 13T; encounter 
with 'little Button,' lo7 ; visits 
L-ving. 1 38 ; his description of God- 
win and Bowring. 138; at House 
of Commons, 140 ; impatience with 
Murray, 141 ; death of his friend 
Badams, 142 ; talk with Irving. 14^{ ; 
at dinner with Henry Drummond, 
143; * Sartor ^ declined by Murray, 
and offere>i to Longmans, 144 ; his 
brother's appointment aa {ihysician. 



146; Us 
men,' 151; 
Oolbam and 



* refased ^ 
y, 154: 



lo6-]58; MozTrnj finalhr decara 
it, 157 ; vrritea paper oa Cbaar- 
teristioa, 159; amral of his «^ 
in London, 165 : his Louden iodr. 
ings, 165; his hsnh estinsfte d 

Lj«»^«.^*>; his f«sn for IrtBf. 
173. I'H) ; rernonscxattts wiiii his. 
174; visit from Irria^ 177, i:»: 
renews interooorse wish Bdjer 
funilr, 174 ; his nsat likn^ f t 
Charles Boiler, 175; on aga^n: 
doctrines, 175; resnaxks on tbc 
cholera, ITS, 183; finishes 'Chi- 
raoteristica,* 185; coatribotes to 
the * Atbensnun,* 1S6 ; evozf 
with Hayvrard. 1?6; visiu Dr" 
Johnson's house, 187 ; dinner partr 
^ Fraser's. 188, ;;ii; i^uer ftok 
C. Buller, 190; his fiither's ilhiM. 
and last letter, 1V<3 ; his last ktter 
to his father, lOsj ; manner of ««. 
municating with his familv. IM 
note \ his mode of life in Loodoe. 
105; calls on Bulwer, 1$^; his 
graUtode to* Hajwaxd, 109; deasa 
of his father, 199 ; his memoir << 
201; consolatory letters to kit 
mother, 201, 206; hi« half-brotr« 
John of Cockermouth, 204 ; reve- 
rence for his father^s memory. 203; 
reflections on death, 2i.«9 ; coun<«!s 
to his brother John. :»10 ; acknow- 
ledges deep indebtedness to Gemisa 
writers, 210; results of the Londoa 
visit, 211; brightening pro»pecu. 
211; reviews Croker's *Life of 
Johnson,' for Eraser, 212 ; his scorn- 
ful temper with editors, MVX\ hi» 
attitude toward literary I^jndon, 
212; return to Scotland, 214; Ftav 
at Liverpool. 214 ; his self-ab- 
sorption. 214 ; translates Das M.^ir- 
chen,2l5; resumes work at CrAie- 
enputtock, 217; homage and svm- 
pathy from Mill, 22U; a round 
of visits m Annandale^ 2:S ; en 
names of streets, ilStl \ fet'ls want 
of libraries and book!^ 2'>7 *>»s- 
at Templand, 228 ; feeling' if bq- 
pematuralism, 229; life on the 
moor, 239; details of work, 244.»* 
dissatisfied with his Goethe arti- 
cle. 242; reads Diderot's works. 
242. 243 ; lets the Craigenputtook 
ahooting, 242; a tour into Gallo- 
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way, 244 ; at DtnnfHM m jnrymaii, 
2riO; KitavB Jeffrey's l«>aii« 25* >; 
iiiiUhcii l>itlcrot ariiclts \th\ ; vi«it 
to Annaudalo, 2*>U ; thought aVxiui 
Ji'ffrvy, liM ; arrival in IrAiinburKh, 
S6'i; studies French Revolution 
litrraturc, *JO ; his criticism uf 
Thiers* History, 2tki note ; assisttrU 
by Mill, 'JO:i; Kdinburgh society 
less congenial than that of Lumlon, 
*X4\ unfortunate as to lodgini^s. 
2t*i5; his KiinDiirgh friends, *it\ 
271 ; his discont* nt with Hdinburyh, 
271, :f7l); his alternations of Iwiit t 
and disbelief, 'J7\», 'J>4> ; thoughts of 
London aa a dwelling-i>tace, 2^<>; 
returns to the mcMus, 'JNI; 'i<art<»r 
Hosartus* in print, 'J>\ ; leturn of 
John Carlvie fmin Italy, his vUit 
to i'raixenputtock. ii^l ; self-ex- 
amination, "h<i\ solf-accusatinn of 
Tanity, *>S3 ; the moi:s« in the por- 
rid;{c. )iK\\ visit from Flmenum, 
1^7 ; close corrcnpondcnco with Mill, 
M^A ; its nstuie, "Ji\ ; his religious 
Tiews, 'J\ti ; unfavonrable liUTary 
prospects, 2:«. '^*\ verses on Vn- 
cbo|>o Lir;ii, "^X^ ; spiritual restless- 
ness, '^ti ; n< glecteil by e<iitors, 'i^ ; 
notf ; uses Itlirary at lUrjarg, ilH* ; 
qualify of his verse, 'Ji*^ nutr ; 
n:arrisge of his sister Jean, 
o(Cl ; his at.xiety for his mother, 
3i4 ; a tour in Annandale, 19^* ; 
assists an old friend, :^* ; b's 
thirty-eighth birthday. l\Vi\ ImmI 
pros{Ht:ts. ;)I4 ; his mathi matical 
ability, III.*); Applies t«» Jeffrey rc- 
s}hvtini{ AMtrtMiomy profess* irwhip, 
«{l-\ wlU; liin applicAtion decl.ne<i, 
IJ15 ; iiiit resrntiTient ai^'sinst Jeffrey, 
ul.'i; his (;reat arrot;ance. :d7; its 
quality, olS; his last attempt at 
oKta.iiin;; ofhi'e, ^24. 3.'7 ; thoughts 
as to sett emeu t in Amerira, UV'» ; 
his faisncisl |Misit:on, WSt : ids kind- 
ness to Wil.isin fflen, .'^% ; learns 
(ireek with <;ien. :fJ5. r>'jr* ; studios 
Homer. ^t\!ti, '.721 ; his opinion of, 
8/7, IW* ; on th«» characters in 
Homer, •i'iH ; first \x oughts of |jon> 
don, :t'J8 ; Isnt winter at iVaigen- 
piittook, :3*>. lm\A \ agrees to con- 
tribut- to a new Hatlii-al Review, 
Vm'A^ ; renolves to remove to London, 
:;:;'.', :i.:» ; ' burning of the shi|is,* 
;C»-'i, *X\A ; Jouim ys al«>ne to Lon- 
don. hiMim.'-s<>t-kin:;, ItliTi ; his men- 
tal wealth, ;;o6 ; hu ' History of Um 



French Reyolation,* 8S6 ; his poem 
*Cui Honor* :;:ni; Mrs. Carlyle*a 
Answer to tliis, :)3U; his verses 
* The Sigh,* .(40 ; his sketch of Old 
Esther, 341 ; partings with his 
relatives, \iAA ; ai rival in London, 
\i^i\ house-hunting. :)44, :H5: 
meeting with Irving. 344 ; a frugal 
dinner, 344 ; his description of 
Chevne Row, and house in it, 345 ; 
f utile efforts to see Irving. 347 ; 
London fricndis ^i47 ; his final visit 
to Jeflre}', S4^} ; auccenif id visit to 
Irving, «i.*)0; arrival of his wifo 
from Scotland, Xi4>; n moves to 
house at Cheync Itow. ;i.*<4) ; the 
drive from Ampt^m Street, :i51 and 
notf\ resumes studies on French 
Revolution, 352; his friendship 
with Leigh Hunt and family, '^A : 
uncertain humours and renewed 
<les|N>ndcncy, 3.'i7: his friends, 
358; an Irishman from Cork, :;5U; 
recvignition from Eniers<in. iUVj; 
disappointment respecting new 
Ratiical Review, 3tM>; his sinte of 
the ridiculous, oiil ; Annan friends 
in laondon, *MV^ n«*^«- ; the Cheyne 
Row cMnmusariat. :)iW;, :U^; rv- 
|>aid money advance«l t4> bis bn>ther, 
3rt7 ; daily habits, xm ; at burning 
of Parliament Houses. o70 ; sketch 
of Miss Miles, :t71. U7:i ; at a Ra<li- 
cal meeting. ;m1 ; on public s|»eak* 
ing. 372 ; his account of Irving'* 
farewell \isit and death, 375; 
letter to hi* mother res|>ecting 
Irving's life and rharai*t4'r, :i75 ; 
hisarticl** on. in * Fras«'r,* U7f> ; Rus- 
kin's saying res|K^-tiiig, S-'^i ; hia 
labours on the * Fn-ncn luvolutii^n,* 
:A'» ; various as|«ects of his life 
and characU-r. 37U-;>^ 

Catlinns. Alex. (*arMe's farm at, ii 
2-^:5. 2:.«.» wofr, :m»v». :;1 1 

Chalmers, Dr., l 5S, iVi. fA 68 ; Car- 
Me's opinion of, ^AK M. I HI. :(40 

* Cliaracterintics,' finishe«l. ii. 1N%; 
s^nt to Napier. U»* ; its text. \\H ; 
Mill's estimat4' of, \\% ; acceptrd by 
Napier, IW: warmly rrceive<l, 2J5; 
admired by a tailor at Thomhill, 
2W 

Charles X..L 108,202 

( hst'-aubriand. l IKH 

i'helsea, discriPtion of. ii. 345, 3K\ 

Chevne Row, ( arl>le*s descnptif»n of, 
fi/ty >ears ago. ii. 'M\ : J*2 . hia 
house in, 345 ; he removes to, 3-'d ; 
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'nifling reek* in, 351 notei garden 
ftt. S5*i 

Chico, the canar\--bird, a 834, 850, 
851 ami note, :i»i 

Cbolora, the. in England, ii. ITS ; its 
efle.^ts on people'n mindtt, and on 
tra«.lc, 179; at Sunderland, 17%*; 
appr.'lienHionn respecting, ISS; 
JeiFrey on, l>S; at Carlisle, '^y^ 
2:X), *J47 ; ra values by, at Dumfries, 
tiiJ » «•».♦,, :;*:»r ; a Catfiolic priest and, 
L*80 untr ; sproaiiing in the nortn, 
»47 ; filur c:irriers ilie of. :W7 ; its 
Biibsiiionc.*, 257; at Peni>ont, near 
Tfmplaii.l, 2S4 

Clare, Comtess of, engafrcs John Car- 
lyle as travellmL; physician, ii. 145.; 
licr charact».»r, l-kJ, 147 ; her hus- 
band, 147 ; her return to England, 
270 

Clothes, ii. 60; essay on, 74; philo- 
sophy of, 104. 105 

Ci>ac!i ai^cnts, v 111 any of, it !33, 134 

C'H-kueys, ignorance of, ii. 1S4 

Coll)virii aitd Hentley, the publishers, 
refas' 'Sartor Rcsartus,' ii. irv|, l.'o 

Coleridge. L 17S; mot of Lamb re- 
spfctm;;, 170; jwrtrait of. by Car- 
hi.?, 170. 205. 214, 2 W * 

Coin.-ly bank, house at, taken, i. 271 ; 
d -ascription of, 2^9 ; life and so- 
ciety at, .'W7, :»10; Weinesday 
evenings at, 311 ; the Carlyle* leave, 
f.»r C;aigenp!itto.'k, :>Vi 

Corn-law rhymes. articl»on, iL 219. 

Cottri'- speech in Carlyle family, i. 

Oraigv'rrxik, i. 3:.V3 

Crajgv'upiittock, i. 87; laird of, and 
tiie «iragt>oiis, SS ; Carlyle purposes 
farming at, 220 •; finally resolves 
on settling at, 317; the Cariylos' 
visit of inspccti«>n to, li'H) ; their 
removal to. '■^^'l ; description of, 
iL 10; its inclem*»nt climate. 10; 
aversion of Mrs. Carlvle to, 10; the 
Carlyles remove ti>, *iO ; earlv days 
at, 2>; its interior, W; JeflFrey at, 
3 J; view of. e!i:»ravo«i at Frank- 
fort. 71 ; Alii'k Carlyle leaves. 07 ; 
a ' blastcii Para-liso.' IIH); the shoot- 
ing of, let, 242. 2'.>0 ; violent storms 
at. 311 ; gloom and stillness of, 

Crawford, John, as a public speaker, 

11. *nZ 

Crichopo Linn, ver.ses on. ii 295 
*(^ii Bono?' Carlyle's p.>em, ii 839; 
his wife's Answer to, 399 



Cnnnixijgliani, Afiap. i 177. ; 
ii 150; « ^seaointf* bub. 

35*5. ae:i 

Cuvicr, L 100; hia lectorc 
Carljrle*a akeCch of, ;3UCi 

D'ALEMBERT, L 50 

Detroaier. a Saaint Simoniaii. fi. 
and Hotr 

Devil's Dea, the, ii. 3fi. 29, 39 
Diamond Necklace, the. li. 2^ : 

article on, :>0. 2>S : tini*h«"i i 

article on, refused at tr« 

'Foreign Qairterir/ 314 
Diderot, caoay on. iiJ 21. \ i.'24 : ar: 

on, 315; Jeffrey"* 8uapect«<d i«* 

ment at, SI5 
Dilke. C. \V., owner of 'Athenan 

reafls 3iS. of *«artor' at req: 

of Carlyle, ii IS© 

Dissent and Dl&scnters in Scotia 

i 10 
D.vine right of kinpa, ii 77 

* Don Quixote,' ii ai*, -iS ; qaot^ 
Dover. Carlyle's visit to, i. ll*4 
Dow of Irongray, ii. I4:i 
Drnmclog Moss^ i. 7l» 
Drummoud, Henrv, described bv C 

lyle, ii 143; a dinner at his ho\ 
144 
Dumfries, n. 224, 2r> ; streets in, *: 
ravages of the cholera ai, 
wo.''- ; 2ri7, :^2l», :.£X> 

* Dumfries Courier,' letter of * V 

to, ii 5<> 
: Duncan. G. A., his correFponcc 
with Carlvle on Prayer, ii, 10 
Dunscore ^loss, ii. 22S 
Dupin, i. 2<t2 
■ Diirer, Albert, ii S.'Vl 
' Duverrier, visits Caxlyle, iL 1^ 

1;^ARLY German latcratnre, ej 
^ on, li IC> «••/«• 
Eeclefcchan, i 3; its etrmolor^ 
note ; Carlvlea leave the *t<»wu 2 
E«iinburgh. Carlyle's first visit ti 
18 ; his first impressions of. It* 
Bocietv in. 3iJ<i. :J07 ; Carlvle's' 
j content with, 279, 2v^0 

*Eiiinbnrjrh Review,' i 00; Carh 
• admission and first contribution 
321, ;>*i2; his essay on Jean 1 
in, 323; ii^ 37; edbitorship of, 
Macvev Napier ap^iointeti e^li 
47; riJ, 125 note, KG; ' Chai 
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Bends Tenes to Carlyle, 831 ; writee 
teatimoui^ to Carlyie for St An- 
drew's professorship, 341 ; bis in- 
si^iit into Carlyle's temperament, 
Ho'j ; Lis presents to Carlyie and to 
Sir W bcott, 352 ; on the genius 
of Carlvle, ii. 1 ; sends medals to 
Sir W. Scott, 23, 32 ; article on, by 
Carlyie in *Forei^ Review,' 29; 
bia ' Helena/ 30 ; translates Car- 
lyle's ' Essay on Bums.* 31 ; sends 
the ' ornamented Schiller ' to Car- 
lyie. 'i4; iiis moralitv, 76; -proposals 
to Carlyie for a Liie of. oO ; letter 
to Carlyie, with copies of bis works, 
83 ; his ' Farbenlehre,' 85 ; lines 
to Mrs. Carlyie, 8G ; cautions Car- 
lyie respecting the St. Simonians, 
110; letter to Carlyie, 12(5; on 
good and evil, 185; Carlyle*s in- 
debtedness to, 210; the news of 
his death reaches Carlyie at Scots- 
brig, 215; Carlyle*s article, *The 
Death of Goethe,* 215, 219; con- 
culding article on, by Carlyie for 
» Foreign Quarterly,' 215, 219, 2:3; 
his ' Italian Travels,' 2l£i2 ; quoted, 
231 ; his last words. 241 ; Carlyle's 
last present from, k^SS ; his estimate 
of Carlyie, 259; and of Bulwer, 
250; the greatest of contemporary 
men, 300 
Gordon, John, i 324 ; ii. 269 
Gordon, Margaret, Carlyle's friendship 
with, i. 41 ; her marriage, 41 ; origi- 
nal of Blumine in * Sartor,' 41 ; 
meets Carlyie in London, 41 ; her 
correspr)ndence with him, 42 
* Gospel of force,' defined, ii. 6 
Graham, W., of Bumswark, it 196 
Grey, Earl, and his followers, ii. 227 
Gusting bono, a, ii. 355, 857 



HADDINGTON, the school at, i. 
96; Irving schoolmaster at, i. 
97 

Hall, Capt Basil, offer to Carlyie 
from, L 78 

Hamilton, Sir Wm., i. 307, 339; his 
earnestness, ii. 206, 268 ; 277, 280 

Bans Sachs, i. 303 

Hatton (Jarden Chapel, invitation to 
Irving from, i. 113; his success 
there, 113; the Duke of York at, 
114 ; Irving's appointment as minis- 
ter of, 12;i 

Hay ward, Abraham, Carlyle's evening 
with, iL 186 ; urges Carlyie to write 



final article on Goethe, 109 ; his ser- 
vice to Carlyie, 199 
Hazlitt, L 214 ; Jefirey's kindness to, 
iL 101 ; doubtful anecdotes of, ItiO 
Hegel, death of, iL 199 

Heme, L 302; essay on, iL 29 
Heraud, J. A., characterised, ii. 347 

Herder, i. 302 ; his ^ Ideen,' 804 

Herschel, and Astronomy professor- 
ship, iL 319 

Hoddam Hill, the farm taken by Car- 
lyie, L 242 ; he removes thither, 
243 ; description ot 244 ; life at, 
244, 246, 264; Miss Welsh visiU, 
351 ; Catlyle leaves, 269, 1-70 

Hopg, James, characterised, iL 19S, 
212 ; his vanity, 169 ; Carlyle's in- 
terest in, 189; his poetic talent, 
189 

Homer, Carlyie on, il 327; and his 
studies of, 327, S2S : on the charac- 
ters in his works, 828 

Honesty, Society for the Difituion of 
Common, ii. 229 

Hooker, quoted, ii. 63 

HoT.^e, Adam, his friendship with 
Carlyie, L 33 

Hope, David, anecdote of, i. 10 

Hope, Thomas, his book on Man, iL 
l.'i9 

House of Commons, Carlyle's descrip- 
tion of, iL 140 

Hbuse of Lords, Carlyie at, iL 153 

Houses of Parliament, burning of, iL 
.S70 

Hudibras, i. 323 

Hume, Joseph. L 305, iL 140 

Humour, definition of, L 313 

Hunt, Leigh, i. 214 ; his *■ Lord Byron,* 
iL 24, lir> ; his household at Chelsea, 
344 ; advocates * women's rights,' 
844 note ; the Carlyles* intercourse 
with, a51, aV2 ; Carlyle's friendship 
with, and description of, 354, 356 ; 
his modesty, 854 ; his fsmily and 
householi, 854; his theory of life, 
356 ; characterised, 358 

INGLIS, HENRY, on Irving's 
preaching, iL 23 ; visits Carl}le at 
Crai^enputtock, 40; 265; liis en- 
thusiastic opinion of * Sartor Resar- 
tns,' 273 ; on blockheads, 299 noU 

Inspiration, ii. 70 

Irving, Edward, i. 9, 14 ; his early 
career, 31 ; manages school at Had- 
dington, 31 ; becomes tutor to Miss 
Jane B. Welsh, 31 ; removes to Kixk- 
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oaldy, 31 : first meeting, and aoti* 
nuusy, with OArlirle, 82, yA ; diiagnes 
with Kirkoftldy folk, 43 ; aocuMd of 
WTcrity to panila> 44 note\ reHigiii 
■ohoolnuwteranip. 45 ; letter to Ckr- 
lyle, 56 ; appointed a«ii«tant to Dr. 
Chalmera, W ; hiji advice to Carlyle, 
80, 73 ; at Annan, Ti ; invite* Oar- 
lyle to GlaAgow, 7b; oonaoUtory 
letters to 1 ^lyle, 80 ; becomes 
tnior to Miss Welsh, U7; his en- 
gagement to Miss Martin, and his 
wish for release, 10*i ; his love for 
Miss Welsh, 108; his mis^Tings as 
to her Gfrman studies, 107; 
his nneasin^itt at (tlasguw, 113; 
aooepts inTitation to pi«»ach at list- 
ton Uarden Chai>el, 113; his sucoe«s 
in preaching, 113; introduction to 
Mrs. Buller, 114; ho recommends 
Carlyle as tutor to her sonii, 114; 
his opinum of Charleii Buller, 1 1.% ; 
his apointmrnt to Hatttm Ganlcn 
Chapel, 123; letters to Mias Wrlsh, 
124 120; his great popularity in 
London, 125 ; mental struggle*, 
12U; his marriage, t3<i; change in 
character, 130; (!arl^le on his Lon- 
don career and on his l>ot)k on I^aat 
Judgment 151. 152 ; contrast of his 
lot with C^arlyles, 152; the theo- 
logical lion of the age, 152 ; hollow - 
ness of his nueccss, 15:i; his wed- 
ding tour, 153 ; letter to Miss Wrbh, 
153 ; hii ex|iectationi for (^lyle, 
1((7; with Csrlvle in London, 1*7(1, 
102; birth of hiiism, m»; at I>ovrr, 
1115; hii i>sn*ntal affection, 1U7; 
homorotis skct^'hes «if, by <^arlyl«*, 
1V7, 206; ceases t» be lionisi*d, 
SOU; his follow! m, 213; takes to 
interpretation of nntphecy, 241 ; 
his singularitv. 2tkV 267 ; ' at An- 
nan, 2»Ji; virnt from Carlyle. 2ti7; 
his inHuetioe on < 'arlvlr's stylo, 3'J4 ; 
nrges Carlvie to apply for a I^indon 
profesMmiiip. :>»i5- his voluminous 
testimonial U\ Carlyle for a 8t. An- 
drew's profi'«M>r«hip, :m : St Kdin- 
bnrgh, u. '&\\ faUlity at Kirkcaldy, 
when preaching, :{i); C^srlyle's re- 
flections on, VtS : on * Sartor Ilc- 
■artns,* 114; Tivit from (Uu-lyle, 
138; continued uncce^ among fa- 
natical class, 138; on the super- 
natural, 143; on miracles, 16:1; his 
increased extravagances. ITJ; a 
* speaking with tongues meeting 
ibed by Carlyle, 173 ; lbs 



es 



pen on, 174 ; Cariyle's fears for 
m, and lemonitrances, 174; 
risit to CarWle, and advice from him, 
177, 17V; his altered appearance, 
196; with Carlyle on his father's 
bnnal day, 9011 ; in danger of eject- 
ment. 213; his * Morning Wstoh,* 
characterised, 213; his father's 
death, 225, 241 ; summoneti before 
Annan Pi«sbyter>-, 225; preaches 
in the fields, his pri-centor in a tre<*, 
225; preaches in bazaar in tSray's 
Inn Koad, 241 ; his a<lhcrents, 241 ; 
at Newman Street, 245 ; hiM paner4 
in 'FraMr' on the Tongues, 24<i; 
hisipe«H:hat the Annan Presbytery, 
275, 278; his letter to the news- 

Sapers, 278; meets Carlvie in Lon- 
on. !I44; hii illness and avoidance 
of Carlyle, 347; long conversation 
with him, 350, 30:1 ; hu but vittit to 
the CarlyW 374; hi^ drsth at 
Glasgow, 875 ; (^arlyle's letter to 
his mother on his life and cbarao- 
tor, 875 ; Carl^le's love fi»r, IMtt 
Isaiah, Piopheaies of, their modem 
value, U. 329 

JEFFREY, FRANCIS (afti>rwards 
Lord Jeffrey). (*arlvle*» lett«T of 
introduction to. L 311, 3'5> ; vinit 
from (Carlyle. 320. 322 ; his estimsU 
of Carlyle. 321 ; hu charscter, 331 ; 
employs Carlyle on *Ktiinburgh 
Iloview,' 321 ; intimacy with Csr- 
h h\ 'Xti ; bin testimonial to Carlyle 
/or St. Andrew's profeuorship, \W^\ 
his iuibrif|u<t of 'the Duke,' 342; 
eflforts t4> be of uf« to < 'srlyle, ii 26 ; 
altercation with (^arlyle sliout srtiile 
on Hums, 81, 'M\ visits htm at 
('raigi-nputtock, 3:1 ; hi« spiritual 
cretii, :U, 45; on Csrlyle*^ mysti- 
citm, 35; New Year** greeting to 
Carlyle, 45; charm of hu style, 45; 
his with to serve ("Tarlvl**, 46 ; e.*as«s 
to edit * Edinburgh * Review,' 47; 
offers annuity to <\u-lyle, 52: 
66 : becomes Ixird Advocate ana 
MP., 7S; his aecund TUit to 
CYaig«>nputtock, 100; his social 
qiialitiea, 101 ; hb kindness to 
Haslitt, 101 ; Ukes charge of His- 
tory of (rerman Literature, 101 ; hia 
talent analyse<l, l(i2; %m a mimio, 
KKi ; his social (|uslitie«. converss- 
tion, and pnpuUmty. 108 ; bis ab- 
horranoe of Radicalism, 108; leo- 
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tares Gkrlrle, 108 ; political spcon- 
kcionft, 1U8; a Malthusian, 111; 
removes to London, 113; assists 
John Carl vie, I'Jl ; correspondence 
with Mra barlyle, 129 ; his loan to 
Carlyle, 1^; introdaces him to 
Murray the publisher, 135 ; at home 
in Jermyn Street, 13S ; recommends 
John Carlyle as physician to Lady 
Ciare, 145, 140; his criticism of 
'Sjurtor Rcsartus,' 150; on the 
cholera^ ISS; his regard for Mrs. 
Carlyle, 2li\, 232 ; a candiilate for 
Kiliuburgh roembersiiip, 22t> ; irri- 
tat^-a with Carlyle. 2:t» ; dinner to 
him at Edinburgh, 122 ; to be made 
a judgt*, 312; his opinion of 
Macaulay, 312 ; declines to recom- 
mend Carivie for Astronomy pro- 
fossorship, '31\ 3!8: his litter to 
Carlyle charactorisvd, Shi. 318; 
vindication of his oondnct, 817; 
Lis secretary as an astronomer, 320 ; 
on Cariyle*s manner. 221 ; acknow- 
ledges subsequently his error in his 
j:idgnient of Carlyle. JJ2 J ; in Lon- 
don, 84S; Carlyle's la^t visit to, 348 

Jew!K, sense of the riiiicnlous wanting 
ill, L lU ; their character and reli- 
gious conceptions, IL 11 

Jewsburv. Miss, on th« character of 
Miss Wel»h. i ifJ; on life at 
Craigenputtock, iL 338 

Johnson. l>r.. Carlyle visits his honse 
in Gough JN^uare, ii. 187 ; Carlvlc's 
review of Crokor's Life of. for Vra- 
ser, 212: the srticle warmly re- 
ceived, 215 ; Mdl s delight with it, 
2-JO 

Johnstone, George, ii. 132 

Johnstone, John, teaches Carlyle 
Liitin, L 6f 13 ; his congregation,* 9 



KANT, his philosophy, i. 158; his 
' Kritik dor reinen Vernunft.' 
295 ; 302 : pamphlet about, ii 26 

Kempis, Thomas a, Carlyle sends 
famous book by, to his mother, ii. 
272 ; his opinion of it, 272 

Kenny. Mrs., ii. 139 

Kew Green, Carlyle removes to, with 
Buller family, i. 130; his descrip- 
tion of, 181 

KUbride, Church of. il 252 

King's College. London, iL y>-28 

Kinnaird House. Carlyle there with 
Duller family, 145 

Kirkcaldy, Carlyle and Irving at, t 



> S3; deacriptioci of, 40; 

dent ats ii. ^ 
Kirkpatrick, Kiaa. 1 1d5 : visissPn 

with Mr. Strachey aad Cuh-k. I.>. 

ii. 28 
Kxiox, John, L S7 



LADIBS'-MAIDS 
iL 302 

Liifavette, cliazmcterised. iL S:o 

Lamb, Charles, hia mot abwit C<i- 
ridgc, 1 170 ; Garlvle's hvsh c-: 
mate of, iL 170 ; his irrcgrlar hx^isx 
170 ; the trage Jr t-f iiislife, ITJ 

Laplace, i. I'.w, 2: 2 

lArdner, Dr., proposes t? pc't^ 
'History of Gx^rman Lit:-i»tun, 'i- 
11*9 

Lsst Jadgmeat, Irvine's book oa. : 

Lsughter, rarictica of, L 91 

Legendre, his » KleznenU of GK»3c-rT; 
L 111 ; translated bv Car'v: , llV: 
Carlyle Tiaita, at Pkria, 1L^>; a^-j; L 
315 

Leibniti, L 905 

Leslie, Professor, L 21, SS ; CarM?* 
mathematical teacher, 341 ; h;»*ve*- 
timonial for St. Andrew's pxtif e0o:> 
ship, S4l *^ 

Lyden, John, verses on Mrs. Bulkt, 

L 134 «io/e 
L'braries and jails, ii. 227 

'Uterary men,' Cai^lyTe's contempt 
for, iL 151 

Literature, Old English, iU charartJT- 
istics, 1. 3vjtj 

Llandaff, Bishop of, iL 28 

Lock^rt, becomes ^lorof *Q::arte- 
ly Review, 1. 274, XiJ • Writes s 
Kf e of Bnm^ n. 03 ^ ^.^^ , 

* Quarterly Renew,' 1C2 • ictrxy- 
ducod to Carlyle, 18S; chaxacte-- 

London, Carlyle's first Tisit to, L 176; 

h« impressions of it and its societr. 

176 ; Oarlyle's «cond joumev to. ii 

li9; his arriTal at, lij; rix^ i^^ra 

in, oOi 
* London Magazine/ i. 129 • his Life. 

of Schiller pnbUahed in 157 
Lond^ University, L 335, 836i. »I7; 

tus ' offered to. 144 '^*'^' ««»'- 
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LoaisXVIIL,!. lOS 

Luther, his practice of fasting, ii. CI ; 
his character, CJ ; Corlylo contt^m- 
plates Life of, 80, ir> ; <'arlyle oflfera 
article on, to Nai>ior, 154 ; but dc- 
clincil by him, 1 58 

Lytton Bulwer, E., solicits interview 
with Carl vie, ii. IIH ; preasos for an j 
article on JbVcderick the Great, lUD. I 



MACAITLAY, T. R, iL 163 ; cha- 
racterised, 1.S7 ; Iiis paper on 
Horace \Val|»olo, :>01 ; Carlyle's ; 
opinio:! of, 301 ; Jeffrey's opinion 
of, 312 

MacCrie, Dr., ii 274 

MacciiUoch, of the 'Scotsman,* L 
i41 ; characterised, ii 377 

Mackintosh, bir James, Carlyle's de- 
scription of, ii. \i'A\\ dcatli of, *JC8 
' Miihrchen,' Das, tninslatod by Car- 
lylc, iL215; revisid, 2J4 

Mainhill, the CarlvL'S remove to, i. 
28 ; family Uf e 'there, 3(J, 3S ; T. 
Carlyle's life and work at, 173 

Martin, Rev. Mr., i. 31) 

Martineao, Miss, ii 847 

Mendelssohn, Moses, i 303 ; his 
' Phx'don,' 3a"» 

Miles, Miss E., Mrs. Carlyle's friend- 
ship for, ii 23'i ; offers to go to 
Scotland with her,2; 2 ; sketch of j by 
Carlyle, 871 ; a follower of Irvmg, 
871 ; her marriage, 871 ; sudden 
death of her father, 373 

Mill J. 8., ii. 15^S; his appearance, 
153 ; his conversation, 154, 16J, 170 ; 
his Catholicism and love of truth, 
190 ; C. Bullcr's praise of, 190, 101 ; 
liis sympathy with Carlyle, 2J0 ; 
his delight with article on Johnson, 
2:J1, :i28; a disciple of Carlyle, 
2J1 ; cannot admit Goethe's great- 
ness, 221 ; assists Carlyle with 
books, &c., 2(>^J ; characteribcd, 270 ; 
disappointed with Reform Bill, 
272 ; introduces Emerson to Car- 
lyle, 287; his close correspondence 
with Carlylj, *J','l ; his yiews on 
Christianity, 2'J2; 'tragical' story 
respecting, 347; Carlyle's esteem 
for, ti49 ; offers to print * Diamond 
Necklace,' at his own expense, 3(iO ; 
his reasonableness, 370 

Miracles, Carlyle on, ii 8, 65 

Mirth, false, ii. 18S 

Moir, George, ii 260, 268 

Molcaworth, Sir Wm., Carlyle's esteem 



for, ii 850; the Radical Review 
and, 350 
Montagu, Basil, Carlyle's esteem of, 

Montagu, Mrs. Basil, i 177 ; her sou- 
briquet of ' the noble lady,' 177 note^ 
208; ii 136; pecuniary offer to 
Mrs. Carlyle, 142; 181 ; her friend- 
ship cools, 873 

Moore, Thomas, characterised, ii. 187 

Morgarten, verses by Carlyle on battle 
of. i i:^ 

Mor^rue, Carlyle at the, i 199 

Mufhns in London, ii 184 

Murray, John, Carlyle sends * Sartor ' 
to, ii. 135, 140; his delay respecting 
it. 141, 144; his offer for it, 154 ; 
his correspondence with Carlylo 
respecting it, 158 

Murray, Thomas. Carlyle's correspon- 
dence with, i. 29 

Museum, British, Carlyle at, ii SCI ; 
impatience with, 363 



NAPIER, MACVEY, appointed 
editor of 'Edinburgh Review,' 
ii 47 ; 128, 145, 154 ; on prevailing 
literary taste, 158 ; declines article on 
Lnther, 158 ; suggests another sub- 
ject, 159 ; ^ Characteristics ' sent to, 
197, accepted by, 199; remiss in 
payment for articles, 2^>4, 2(>8 ; cha- 
racterised, 2(>9, 278 ; Carlyle dines 
with, 278, :J48 

Narration, art of, i. 806 

Nel|K)n, Ben, ii 223, 2-.9 

Nettles, Carlyle's battle with, ii 99 
note 

*New Monthly Magazine,' ii 72; its 
character, 198, »>U 

^Nibelungcn Lied,' essay on, ii 95 
note 

Nicknames, ii 71 

Nicol, Dr., principal of St. Andrew's 
University, i 340; his character 
and influence, 342 

Nigger q-icstion, the, ii 112 

* Noble lady,' the (Mrs. Montagu), 

ii. 181, 245. See Montagu, Mrs. 

* Noctcs Ambrosiamc,' ii. 199 
North, Christoph'-r, see Wilsoa, John 
Novalis, his ^ Schriftcn.' ii 60; liis 

character, 62 ; on religion, 05 ; 

quoted, 70, 205 
Novel, Carlyle commences a, i 802, 

810; failure of, 315 
^Novelle,' translated by Carlyle, ii 

224 
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O'CONXELL, DANIEL, iL 140 ; a 
real demagogue, 188 ; hia * con- 
ning/ 188 
Optics, spiritual, il 7 
Orr, John, L 4 
Oxford, i. 1U3 

PALAIS ROYAL, Carlyle at the, 
i201 

Paley, his ' Horas Paoline,* i. 144, 806 

Paris, trip to, decided on, L 198 ; jour- 
ney thither, 198; Carlyle'a impres- 
sions of, 198 

Phcton, a ' gigman,* ii 289 

Poetrv, ultimate object of, L 308; 
Garlyle's doubtful love of, iL 66 

Poe^ Reginald and Anna, L 149 

Pohteness, iL 70 

Political economy, estimate of, L 305 ; 
Carlyle on, ii. 67 

Politiod life, courtesies of, L 806 

Pope, his * Homer's Odyssey,' iL 78 

Player, Carlyle on, iL 17 

Precentor, Irvine's, in a tree, iL 235 

Procter, Bryan W. (Barry ComwallX 
Carlyle*s estimate ot L 177, 214; 
characterised, ii. 213, 245 

Property, iL 75 

Prophetesses, iL 173 

Puttock, L 87 note 

QUACKS. iL 63 
'Quarterly Reyiew,* Southey*B 
tide in, iL 162 
Quincey (E>e), Thomas, reviews Car- 
lyle's ' Meister ' unfavourably, i 186; 
his career, 214, 307 ; his ODinion of 
Richter and Goethe, 323 ; described 
by Carlyle, 839, 349 ;his ill-fortune, 
iL277 

RADICAL DLSTURBANCE3 at 
Glasgow, L 58 

Radical Review, a new, instituted by 
Mill. Buller, and otaers, iL 330, 
357* Carlyle agrees to contribute 
to, 331 ; Sir W. Molesworth and, 
349; Carlvle hopes for editorship 
of, ;i52 ; ^, J. Fox appointed editor 
of, 330, 359, :i60 ; its fate, 360 

Radicalism, Carlyle and, ii. 370 

Radicals. Carlyle on, ii. 330 ; meeting 
of, 129 

Raleigh, SirW., L 302; his •Advice 
to his Son,* 304 

Reeve, Henry, ii. 261, 262 

Beform, agitation for, iL 100 ; the 
question of, ii. 77, 106 

Reform Bill, the, thrown out, ii 166 
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*Reineke Fneha,*ail4; Us infli 

on Cariyle, SOO 
Religion, Carlyie*a, IL 1 ; 

ancient oonceptl<Mia of, 14 
'Reminiaoenoes,* i. 4€t, 50, 72, 91, 98. 

104, 118, 176, 178^ 194, SUO; qnott^ 

244,268.821,350; memoir of James 

Cariyle in, iL 201 
Rennia, Gert., the aoiilptoK; a friend of 

the Cariyles, iL S73 
Rhetoric, a chair of, Jel&ey liesxtates 

to recommend Caxljie for; iL 3J:i 

327 
Richter, Jean Paul, Ou-lyle's essay o::; 

i. 823, 331 ; De Quinoey's opuiioKi 

of, 323 ; quoted, iL 63 
Ridiculous, sense of the, definitioa of, 

L 91 ; not possessed bj Jews, 91 ; 

Carlyle's, \L 361 
Robinson, Crabb, L SIS 
Roebuck, J. A., his oratory, iL 878 
Rogers. Samuel, characterised, iL 187 
Romilly, Sir John, iL 205 
' Rotten-hearted Lords,' iL 193 
Ruskin, J., his saying respecting Car- 
lyle, iL 383 
Russell, Dr., of Thomhill, ii 251 

SAINT-SIMONIANISM, &Unze of, 
iL144 

Saint-Simonians. letter from, iL 67; 
Goethe cautions Carlyle as to, 110; 
article in 'Quarteriy* on, IfS; Mrs. 
Carlyle and, 181 ; they give lectures 
in London, 307 

* Sartor Resartus,' L 11, 14 ; not histo- 
rical, 21 ; extract from, 22, 46. 46 ; 
passage from, 46 ; growth of, iL 
101 ; defective as a work of art, 
104; anti-Malthusian, 110; quoted, 
111; Irving on, 114; Carlyle at 
work on. 126; completed, 129; Mrs. 
Carlyle's opinion of, 1^; sent to 
John Murray, 135 ; declined by him, 
144; offer from Eraser respecting, 
144 ; offered to Longmans, 144 ; 
Jeffrey's criticism of, 150 ; declined 
by Longmans, 150 note ; subseqneut 
^er by Murray for, 154 ; refused 
by Col bum and Bentley, 155 ; ccn-- 
respondence with Murray respect- 
ing, 155^-1^: finally declinea by 
him, 157; critical oninion on, 158; 
published piecemeal in ^Praser*s 
Magazine,* 281 ; its unfavourable re- 
ception, 293, 314, 326, 330, 347; 
appreciated in America, 347 

ScaUger, L 802 

ScheUing, L 302, 347 
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Welsh, of Lirerpool, 92 ; her mother, 
described by Ckrlyle, U2; death of 
her father, 92 ; Carlyle on her 
father* character, 92; attachment 
to her father, 93 ; her early years, 
93 ; personal attractions, 9t ; anec- 
dotes of her' childhood, M, 95; 
learns Latin. ^; pnniuhes an im- 
pertinent laa, 9k) \ EUlward Irving 
becomes her private tutor, 97 ; her 
zeal in study, 97; reads Viivil, 
97 ; its effect on her mind, 98 ; 
the doll's funeral pvre, 9S; writes 
a tragedy at age of fourteen, 98; 
her gift of verse-making, 98; her 
love for her father, 99; accom- 
panies her father on his Isat jour- 
ney, 1)9; her father's last illness, 
llXt ; her first extant letter, 100 ; 
inherits her father's property, 103; 
her many suitors, 102 ; called the 
•'flower of Haddington," 103; her 
warm attachment to Irving, 102; 
her introduction to Carlyle, 103; 
corrcs}<onds with him, 104 ; Irving's 
misgi\ings as to her German stu- 
dies, 108; literary correspondence 
with Carlyle, 121 ; letters trom Irv- 
ing. 12:>, 125 ; professes sisterly lore 
for Carlyle, 146 ; makes a will leav- 
ing her property to him, 147 ; quarrel 
and reconciliation ^ith him, 1€^; 
her estimate of * Wiihelm Meifcter,' 
170; on death of B>Ton, 173; cor- 
respondence with Carlyle, 21l-!fl5, 
22(>-li27; nature of her regard for 
Carlyle. 234 ; letters from Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, 247 ; confesses her previous 
attachment to Irving, 250; visits 
Carlyle at Hoddam, 252; and his 
father at Mainhill. 253 ; her mother's 
displeasure at her proposed mar- 
riage, 2'>7 : letter to Carlvle's mother, 
260 ; at Haddinffton, 2<il ; letter to 
J<^n Carlyle. *J»'»."» ; selects a house 
at Comely Bank, 271 ; her 'enume- 
ration of her wix»er8,' 277 ; her esti- 
mate of (^arlyle, 21)0. 292 ; letter to 
her aunt, 291 ; good resolutions, 



298 ; ' last mArrring words*' 29C : iw 
marriage with" < Carlyle. 2iC. >• 
Carlyle, Jane Welsh. 

Welsh, Dr., of Haddington, Carhk i 
description of, 1 ici; his c^^vl 
9fi; anecdote of, 98 

Wdsh, John, of Liverpool i 11 
194 

Welsh, Walter, of Templand zn:: 
father of Jane Welsh). Caj-lve- 
opinion of him, i. 90 : his laut'iicr. 
91 ; his son John's bankruptcr 
subsequent success, and reparrrvi: 
of his creditors, at Liverjxio!, '/: 
anecdote of, iH 

Werner, i. 3(2, S'M 

Werter, ii 72 

* Westminster Review,* ii. 76. 

Wetherell, Recorder of BriatoL iL Ia. 
179 

Whig Ministry, ii. 1 1 6 

Whigs, the, ii. 73, 116 

Wiehtman the bedi^er. i. 2^7 299 

*\>ilhelm Meister," Carlyles op::i:>r 
of, i. 107; begins tran.-laiicr: oi. 
141, 144 ; arrangements with pub- 
lisher respecting, 1+S. 170 ; M.»* 
Welsh's opinion of, 171 : Carly: 
on, 171 ; its reception at MainhlZ. 
180 ; Jfrs. Strachev's opinion «... 
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land, 294 : iL 136 »o.v 

Wilson, Professor, i. :X7 : Caii^N's 
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menial to Carlyle. :*4^.»: hi* chi- 
rscter. S4S; G<.vtho and, ii. ;'>•. 
2t:6, 2t9, 27:5 ; Carhle's estimate of. 
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Winekelmann, iL 299, 310 

Wollsionecraft, Mary, Life of. hj 
Godwin, ii, 167 ' 

Women's lights, ii 344 nott^ 

Wonder, the basis of worship, ii 

m 

Wordsworth, characterised, ii. 274 

A"^EOMANRy, Lothian, called out. 
X i 58 
York, Duke of, L 114 



Erratum. 



Vol. ii. page 167. line 3 from top, /or Mary Wollstonecrafrs ' Life of God- 
win,' read ' Mary Wollstonecraft's Life,' by Godwin. 
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